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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1964—Summer Quarter 


May 21, Thursday Last day for filing applications 
June 11-12, Thursday and Friday _ Registration 
15, Monday, 7:00 a.m.....Cl: ; begins 
15-18, Monday through Thursday_-Special 
examinations 
16, Tuesday___Last day for term registration 
16-17, Tuesday and Wednesday. Change- 
in-registration period 
17, Wednesday__Last day for registering 
or adding courses 
June 29. Ss«~&Prre-college counseling begins 
July 17, Friday... Final examinations first term; 
registration second term; 
reporting of mid-quarter deficiences 
July 20, Monday Classwork begins for second term 
August 14.___._ Pre-college counseling concludes 
August 20, Thursday__... Last day of classes for 
second term students 

*August 20-22, Thursday through Saturday — 
Final examinations for quarter 

August 21, Friday__Final examinations for second 
term 
August 24, Monday... ss Graduation exercises 


1964—Foall Quorter 


August 31, Monday Last day for filing applications 
September 21-23, Monday through Wednesday — 

Registration 

September 22, Tuesday, 4:00 p.m __.Freshmen 

report for orientation 

September 24, Thursday, 7:00 a.m.__..Classwork 


begins 

September 24-29, Thursday through Tuesday —_ _ 
Special examinations 

September 25-28, Friday and Monday —Change- 
in-registration period 

September 28, Monday... Last day for new 
registrations 

October 27, Tuesday General Faculty Meeting 
October 29, Thursday_— Reporting of mid- 
quarter deficiencies 

November 16-17, Monday and Tuesday. Pre- 
r feos pep for Winter Quarter 

eyes 25-29, Wednesday aoe through Sun- 
) i alo ees 
December 8, Tuesday, 10:00 p.m. 
December 9, Wednesday. => Nos classes 
*December 10-15,Thursday through Tuesday (in- 
cluding Saturday, Dec. 12) Final examinations 

ber 16, Wednesday. Graduation exercises 


1965—Winter Quarter 
December 14, Monday Last day for filing 


applications 

January 4-5, Monday and Tuesday Registration 
January 6, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m..... = Cerne 
egins 

January 6-9, Wednesday through Saturday 
Special examinations 


* Approved group examinations limited to four-day period 
Prior to this date. 


nksgiving recess 
‘Clas 


sswork ends 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 





January 7-8, Thursday and Friday —-_Change-in- 
registration period 

lone 8, Friday Lust day for new registrations 
anuary 9, Saturday, 7:00 a.m.-10;00 p.m,, 
Classes ( Tuesday schedule ) 

February 9, Tuesday — Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 

February 16-17, Tuesday and Wednesday _—Pre- 
registration for Spring Quarter 

®*March 12-16, Friday through Tuesday Final 


examinations 
March 17, Wednesday _ Graduation exercises 


1965—Spring Quarter 


March 2, Tuesday Last day for filing applications 
March 23-24, Tuesday and Wednesday —.—..___. 

Registration 
March 25, Thursday, 7:00 a.m.._ Classwork begins 
March 25-29, Thursday through Monday — Special 


examinations 
March 26-29, Friday and Monday —_--Change-in- 
registration period 


March 27, Saturday —. Classes (Wed, schedule) 

March 29, Monday Last day for new ia pce ort 

April 10, Saturday we Village Fair 

April 27, Tuesday General Faculty Mecting 

April 28, Wednesday. Reporting of mid-quarter 

deficiencies 

May 3-4, Monday and Domeary Pre-registration 

or Summer Quarter 

May 5, Wednesday ___.Honors Day 
*May 29-June 2, Saturday Hiroe Wednesday 


examinations 
June 3, Thursday —— Graduation exercises 


1965—Summer Quorter 


May 26, Wednesday_ Last day for filing 

applications 

June 14-15, Monday and Tuesday — Registration 

June 16, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m, Classwork begins 
June 16-19, Wednesday through Saturday 

Special examinations 

17, Thursday Last day for term registration 

17-18, Thursday and Friday__._Change-in- 

registration period 

18, Friday Last day for registration or 

adding courses 

Classes ( Tuesday schedule ) 

Final examinations first term; 

registration for second term; 

of pre Fe Sawin deficiencies 

July 19, Monday .—. Classwork begins for second 

term students 

August 20, Friday ....Last day of classes for 

second term students 

*August 20-23, Friday through Monday —__Final 

examinations for quarter 

Final examinations for 

second term 

Graduation exercises 


June 
June 


June 


June 19, Saturday - 
July 16, Friday 


reportin 


August 21, Saturday 
August 24, Tuesday. 


* Approved group examinations limited to four-day period 
prior to this date, 


The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. The Governor is satehniiy Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Geonce C, Waxiace, Governor, President ( Ex-officio ) _ Montgomery 





A. R. Meapows, State Superintendent of Education ( Ex-officio) _Montgomery 
Term Expires 1967 

Name District Home 

E. L. Wrxw Fourth Ashland 

M. H. Moses Fifth Fyffe 

Paut S. Harey, Vice-President Seventh Jasper 
Term Expires 1971 

R. C, Bampenc Sixth Uniontown 

Repus Couuren Eighth Decatur 

Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 

oun Pace, III First Mobile 

m™m A, THOMAS Third Eufaula 

Rosexts H. Brown Third Opelika 

Frank P, Samronp Ninth Birmingham 


Beata Dunn, Secretary 


Fmstr District Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox. 


Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Tumo Districr Countries: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

Fourtn Districr Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Fiera District Countries: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

Srxtx District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa. 

SeventH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 

E:icuts District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. 

Nuxta District County: Jefferson. 


The University Administration 


Dravucnon, Raves Brown, President 
Anperson, Rosert C., Executive Vice-President 
Vatuiery, H. F., Assistant to the President 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


DraucHon, RAtrpH Brown, President 

Anpenrson, Rosert C., Executive Vice-President 

Vauuery, H. F., Assistant to the President 

Huntiey, Micuer C., Dean of Faculties 

Pankxern, W. V., Dean of the Graduate School 

Hosentson, Frep R., Director of Agricultural Extension Service 
Smiru, E. V,, Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Funcness, L. E., Director of Buildings and Grounds 

IncRAM, Wiit1aAM T., Business Manager 

Crawrorp, Epwin M., Director of University Relations 
Sanver, Josern B., Director of Development 

Toycuer, WitLsun A., Director of Institutional Research 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 


Draucuon, Raupn Brown, President (Ex-officio) 

ANvERSON, Ropert C., Executive Vice-President (Ex-officio) 
Hontiey, Micner C., Dean of Faculties, Chairman 

ALLEN, Rocer W., Dean, School of Science and Literature 
Carer, KarHarine C., Dean of Women 

Coxer, S. T., Dean, School of Pharmacy 

Foy, James E., Dean, Student Affairs 

Greene, James E., Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Pankxer, W. V., Dean, Graduate School 

Pierce, TruMAN M., Dean, School of Education 

Pumrurey, Frep H., Dean, School of Engineering 

Saunpens, C. R., Dean, School of C 

Smirn, E. V., Dean, School of Agriculture 

Speen, WmuraM A., Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts 
Sprm_e, Manion W., Dean, School Home Economics 
Jounson, A. G. W., Professor of Military Science 

WriitaMs, Racps I, Professor of Air Science and the Commandant 
Curtis, Frenenick L.. Professor of Naval Science and the Commanding Officer 
Epwarps, Caannes W., Registrar 

CANTRELL, Ciype H., Director of Libraries 

Autrey, K. M., Chairman, Faculty Council 

Broumrre.p, Enwarp Jay, Director of Admissions 


ADMINISTRATIVE FACULTY 


ANpDREWs, WARREN MM... Special Assistant to the President 
for the Nuclear Science Center, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., University of California. 
Baitey, Wicrorp S. _____Associate Dean, Graduate School, and 
Coordinator of Research, 1942, 1962 
D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University, 


Bear, Roserr J. _.. Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 
ty. 





B.S., Cormmell University; M.B.A., George Washington Universi 
Beanp, G. W._. Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 
BS., Auburn University. 


Brapcey, Mary Hant_....__._____ Assistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 


6 The University Administration 


**Bnenxent, KAR, Jn... Assistant Dean, School of Engineering and 
Director dog 2s Na nye Experiment Station, (P.E.), 
B.S.E., University of Michigan; M.S. D., Stanford University. 


Brown, Morcan Wrrienn.t... Director of Student Health, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.D., Tulane School of Medicin 


Bacosyin, Epwarp Jay. =. Siedoekar of Admissions, 1953, 
.A., M.A,, University of Kentucky. 
aN b JOHN OHN LEONARD = Director of Engineering Extension, 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
i rpas io) Director of Libraries and Pr ESOT, 1944, 
A.B., A. B.L.S., MS., University of North Carolina; Ph.D,, University of I 


Cater, KATHARINE CoorER _Dean of Women and Social Director, 
A.B., seneone College; M.A, “Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; Litt,D 
stone lege. 


COLEMAN Mrs. Many E. State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 
., Auburn University M,S,, Columbia University. 


Couns Davi ARTHUR _. Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 
B.A., Presbyterian College; M rw Memphis State University. 


Crawrornp, Epwin M. - Director of University Relations, 
BS., Au Auburn University, 


Duntap, Joun Fretweve Director of Student Financial Aid, 1959, 
B.S., Clemson College. 


Epwarns, CHARLES WESLEY = _.. Registrar, 1927, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University, 

Foy, JaMes Epcar Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 
“A.B. M. A. University of Alnbama, 


Foncuess, Luywoop E.. Director of Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Cornell University. 


Grant, Winu1amM Haroip — Director of Student Counseling Service, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


IncRAM, Wiiu1AM Travis Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 


Jones, Raurn R. _Associate Director of Agricultural Extension 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. Service, 1936, 
J ONSON, WruiAM Crawrorp, Jr.. Director of Auburn Research 
S., U.S. Naval Academy. Foundation, 1956, 
ae Wu.itam D. _Director of University Personnel Office, 1957, 
B.S., M.A., University of Illinois. 
Reaves, RayMonp M.. Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 
B.S., Auburn University. Agricultural Extension Service, 1927, 
Rosentson, Frep R._____ Director of Agricultural Extension Service, 1959, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; D.P.A., Harvard University. 
Sanver, Josepu B._.__.___ Executive Secretary of Alumni Association 
B.S., Auburn University. Director of AU Development Program, 195), 
Somions, CHances Fenprnanp..... Associate Dean, School of Agriculture 
Assistant Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Taytor, W. H,.s SCA sistant to the Director, Rural Resource 
evelopment, Agricultural Extension Service, 1946, 
B.S., Auburn Sagres, cer Cornell University. 


TincHen, Wis . Jn. Director of Institutional Research, 1958, 
A.B., M.A,, Sate “University of Kentucky. 
WARREN, Horr | eee mse to the Director, Programs, 
Agricu ricultural Extension Service, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornel! University. 
Wecenen, Epowarp Patmen —  -____ Director of Educational Television, 
B.S., University of Mimmesota. 
Witson, Coyr Tarton.__ Associate Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1938, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of of Minnesota. 


ZALLEN, HAROLD Radiological Safety Officer, Associate Professor 
Pharmacy, 1961, 
B.S., Northeastern University; Ed.M., Boston University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue niversity. 


** On leave. 


1962 
1963 


1961 
1954 


1955 


1963 


Faculty and Staff 


1963-1964 


(The first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to i aoe 
the wines Bo 1 second, the year o pn cert f to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shown only for persons w names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


DRAUCHON, RALPH BROWN... President, 1981, 1948 
M.S., Auburn yr ys C anes Birmingham-Southern | College; L.H.D., Howard Col- 
vac LL.D., University of Ala 


AxpEnson Rosertr C. ___._._ Executive Vice-President, 1961 
, Auburn University; nM a ., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., New York University. 

hotest! H. F. _Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A,, M.A,, Louisiana State | University; M. A., A., Ed, D., Cohenias University. 

ates, Micuer. C.. —__.________ Dean of Faculties, 1949 
es A. "Millsaps College; M che . Emory University; L LL.D., Millsaps College; Litt. D., University 
0 iam. 

Asnotr, Max Ganpnen sd Head Professor o encmncieet Administration, 1963 


B.S., M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., University o 


Aunry, Louis O, pda ioe tes Protas of Art, 1950, 1959 
B. App. Art, M.App. Art, ‘Auburs University. 





Abas, CLevetann LW... Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.TE., Auburn University, 
AbAMs, Frep__ Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1955 


B.S., M. S., Louisiana State | University; Ph.D,, University of Ca ia. 


A.sert, Roosevert A. Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
DV. M,, Auburn University. 


Atcxanpen, Herman D. __ Associate avreones of Pec ey 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. rmacology, 1950, 1963 
PN LN fairl in Bacteriology, 1961 


B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., University of Kentucky. 


ALLEN, Rocer Witiiams.__—__Dean, School of Science and Literature, 1928, 1941 
B.S., M.S., Aubtim University, M.S., University of | <tne Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Auuison, Ray... Associate aa aa gu-Entomology, 1950, 1858 
B.S., Western Carolina Teachers College; M.S., Nor Zoology State College; Ph.D., 

ana State University. 


*Atvonp, Mary K.. —....... Instructor in Mathematics, 1942 


B.S., University of Illinois. _ 
*AMACHER, ANNE W._. essor of English, 1962 


B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.. M.A., \., Radcliffe College; aa D., New Sree ook University. 





AMACHER, Ricuwagp E.. _Associale Professor of English, 1957 
. Ohio University; Ph.D., University o! of Pittsburgh. 
aa Harry _..» Associate ah of Horticulture, 1958, 1959 


B.S., Rutgers niversity; MS,, | S., University of Delaware; Ph.D Michigan State University, 
Anson, Cuarntes P. 





usiness Administration, 1946 
A.B., University of Wisconsin; M-A., Ohio State University; Pb.D., Univ. of North Carolina. 


ANTHONY, W, B,_ Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
BS.,, University of I of Ilinois; MS...” Texas A. & M. ais Ph.D., Cornell University. 
APPLEBEE, FRANK W.__. ead Professor of Art, 1926, 1932 


Diploma, Massachusetts College 0 oF Art; irt; B.S., 5. M. reser Auburn University. 


*Applebes, Mantua S. _....._ Instructor in Secondary Education, 1950, 1963 
B.A., Denison University; M.A., State University of lowa. 


ARANT, Franx S,.______._Head of Department, Zoology-Entomology, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 


Asxew, Raymonp F.. _Assistant Professor of Physics, 1960 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 





* Temporary. 


8 Faculty 


Acting Head Professor of Secondary Education, 1956, 1961 
ae re. eed of Chattanooga; = MS., any “palate fae og Meg 6, 


Atas, Grornce A. A sistant Football Coach, 1956 
BS. Auburn University. 


*Arxins, Lean RW _ - _I nstructor in History and Political Sclence, 1958, 1962 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 


Frenenice RaymMonp. Instructor in Laboratory 
TUMT. School of Science and Arts. Technology, 1941, 1944 


*°ATTLEBERCEH, MAnie H...._-s Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. aes of 


Wo 4 SS EE eel | Decree Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., a ps 


te AMES E.___ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
” S.. University of North Carolina. Administration, 1950, 1956 
ae MARSHALL. A 00iate Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
B.S., Missouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State University; ooh. University of Missouri. 


ae eT ee ee Zoology-Entomology, 1958 
B.S., M.S., lowa State University; Pb.D., rerreee Maa oll of ay gina 


, Ricsarp Arsernt______ Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Bitty W. _Instructor in Economics and. Business Administration, 1960 
» Florence State College; M.B.A., University of Ala 


a a WILLIA See ge soo lars of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 
sociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1961 


ALLEN Ray... sis A 80 ciate An 9 
BS. M.E. sb Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Texas A. College: Pb... 
ue 





Jor aoe armen in Economics and Business Administration, 1964 
B.B.A., -B.A., ee of Georgia. 


BARKSDALE, JeLxs......——s——COsts—CSsC( A scictte PPrcofesscorr Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
B.S., a aon University of Alabama; Ph.D., a, Soe of 4. 


BARKSDALE, Rossiz Anprews______..__ Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1949, 1959 
A.B., College; B.S. L.S., MS. LS, eon University, 


Bagna, Peter STEPHEN. __ Associate essor of A Engineering, 1963 
BE. University of Budapest; M.E., University ej aed el ee ee 


Baanes, Benny B.S =. al os Electrical Engineering, 1963 
B. -Se eine University; M.S.E.E., University of Alaban 


Barnes, Rosent C.. _____Assatan Professor of Drama, 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A., Carnegie Institute of Technology 


*BARNHART, Rosent Enwanp Taaraier in Pathology and Parasitology, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
*BaARRINGTON, WILLIAM NonMaAN_______ Instructor in Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Peabody College (Resigned Eff. 12-31-63 





BASKERVILL, MARCARET__.__._ ______ Assistant Professor Sicchaniattcd 1943, 1959 
ae 9 mi pe ine Women’s College; M.A., University of Michigan; Pb.D., Auburn Uni- 

aie Max iS Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1963 
B. S., Troy State College; M. S., Auburn University. 

"Bass, Meme __._____.__Instructor in Mathematics, 1957, 19638 
BS., Troy State Colloge; M, S., , Auburn University. 

Beacs, Hanotp O.. ____._... Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
BS.F., M.S., Pb.D., Purdue University. 

BEAUCHAMP, Bess cert Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B., heaps College; M M.A., € A., Claremont ee M.A.LS., Peabody College. 


B Instructor i } 2 
BSBA. fore B.A.. fa University, ru n Industrial Engineering, 1962 


° teens 
°° On leave. 


Faculty 9 


B T Arvin, Jr... Associate essor of History and 
nw th MA, PRD. ve JR University. Fron Aisha Science, 1957, 1963 


Benctson, Epwiw Joserpa_____Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., Springfield College. and Recreation, 1963 


Benson, Caan._____.__ SE C*iéP rrofessor of English, 1947, 1963 
B.S,, M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of [linois. 


BenTLeY, Caantes A, CA s0ciate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S. M.. Baldwin-Wallace College; M.A,, Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music "Educa- 
tion,” Columbia University. 


Benton, Dewarp EE... = Ss nstructor in Economics and Busi 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.B.A., Auburn pat me Ainiteration. 1961, 1962 
BEACES, Rosert S...— Professor. of of Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
~» M.S., Ae & M. College of ° of Texas; Ph.D., ee reas University, 


Rises J. Homern._________ Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


BLACKWELL, Pau, Houston, Jn._._....Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
B.S., University of Maryland; fajor, USA. 


BuLAxe, Geonce H,, Jr, Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1956 
B.S.. M.S ,, Atburn University; Ph.D., University of Illmois. 


nee WiriuuaM G, G.-C A s0ciate Professor of Civil 
Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 1961 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 


*Buiss, Leona B._.___.._________ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1957 
B.S., Kausas State University; M.S., Oregon State University. 


Buiss, Russert L._____ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B. A., Mount Union College; M.A., University of Kentucky, Administration, 1957, 1959 


Bonin, Josera.__ Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 1960, 1963 
B. Ss) Spring Hill College; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Boozen, Revpen Bryan. __Instructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
B. $., Jacksonville State College; M.A., Peabody College. 


BORTON, Rosert O.._________ Associate Professor of Economics and 


S., M.S., University of Alabama. Business Administration, 1950, 1959 
Botroms, Dayiy Newron.______..___ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., M-3.. Auburn University. Fd ducation, 1941, 1947 
Bovinett, Lee R.A sistant Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.S., Florida State University; Captain, USAF. 
Bory, Lurner RHINEHART.___ Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., University of Southem Mississippi. Administration, 1963 


Bork, WiitramM Henry, ja Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1961, 1963 
B,E.P., B.S.M.E., Auburn Univesity. 


Brapperry, Grorce L.-T Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
B.S., University of Georgia, 

Brisson, Davin WINSLOW _Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1958 
B. FA. Rhode Island School of Design; MF F.A,, Ohio University. 


Bnornens, James Russet. _—— Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
S.E, E., Auburn University. 





Brows, Epona Eante .__________ Serials Librarian and Instructor, 1952, 1959 
B., Peabody College; B.S. L.S., University of Ilinois, 

Sucwie! HeL_en WEAVER. Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University. Administration, 1959, 1960 

BupENsTEIN, Paut P,______ Associate Research Professor of Physics, 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple Univoraliy: M.S., Pb. D., Lehigh A ema gee 

Buncen, WiLtiAM B.———sAsssociate sor of Chemistry, 1949, 1957 
B.S., Washburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Nance State Sa EY Loa of 

Burxnanpr, E. WALTER. Professor of Architecture, 1929 
B.S.Arch., Washington State University; M.S./ Arch, ¢ Columbia University 

Burnett, Paut C, Associate Professor of English, 1948, 1954 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Ins Institute; MA. A., Louisiana State University 


* Temporary, 


10 Faculty 


Buans, Moone J.....__P rofessor } Feyelongy and Pharmacology, 1950, 


B.S., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., 


Banton, Cen LzonanD Patic.0. keeiPrs o Mathematics, 1954, 


» University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North 


UTLER, ALLEN Dextren__.._ ss ——Ss—CO A sistant Professor ee each 1927, 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina, of of 


te at ee a Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Pb.D,, University of Georgia, 


rex a eocracias J... Research Associate Pathology-Parasitology, 
DV ee of ippines; LL.B., Manila Law Coll Gad ll ey 


*Capenueap, A. Kenneto Acting Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.S., MES t oo of Georgia. 


Conary, Trsow Professor of Botany and Plant Patholo Us 1954, 
M.A, 8 mer of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., University of Mary 


Caper, James RicHarp __ Assistant Propessor of emacs 
B.S,, Trinity of Texas-University of Texas; M.A., University 


*Cannon, LENA Frances ____ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University. 


Cannon, Rosent Y.— ae Dairy Sclence, 1945, 
B.S., Iowa State University; M . .S., Ohio State 1 Tarn University of Wisconsin. 


Carrs, Juttvs Dante... __.____.._ Research Professor of Chemistry, 1934, 
»MS., Asie University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 


istisont. Gres Homer ——_Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1928, 
B.S., B.S.E.£., Auburn University. 


Cane, Howanp E Head Professor Physics, 1948, 

S., Auburn University; ¥ M., A. Phil D.. _ University of eee of a 

Carter, Jonn Letanp_._______ Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 
B.A., Sam Houston State College. 

Carter, MAson CARLTON. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D. F. Duke University. 

Caup.Le, ANN Hussey__ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M,S., Auburn University; ‘Ph.D. ~ Florida State University. 

Cuapwice es H.. _.Associate Professor of Electrical Engineerin 

» US. ‘Noval Academy; M.S.E.E., Columbia Universi tid as 


eats Epwanrpv D., Jr. 





—Professor of Economics and Business 
Administration, 1956, 
B.S., Clemson College; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


*Cuenry, Cava — Professor of Se condary Education, 
AB,, Huntingdon College; M.A., Columbia University, (Resigned 8-31-6 


Crnisten, Harnorp Epwin Se gt of Forestry, 1946, 
B.S... University of Connecticut; ee hex University; Ph Michigan State Un 


Crank, Cart H, ss Physiology-Pha logy, 
B.S., DV: M., Washinyton § State an he gy be Sk atten nee oe 


Ciark, Epwarp M. Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
hee M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota Pathology, 1956, 


Roy GanLtanp —.. Instructor in Bodnnidcs and Business Administration, 
ns Ye M.S., University of Southern Mississi issippi. 


CLAvUsEN, Geonce E.... Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Coss, CHARLes N._ ax , 
mS. Clemson College; BLE., Ad jg Bagh. pours i te (P-E.), — 


*Covy, Rernotns M._ Professor of Bacteriology, 
BS., University of Seon M. 5. 5., Ph.D., 3 ereecmr ate awh niversity 


Coxcer, SAMUEL TERR Dean, School of Pharmacy, 
B.S., Auburn University: M. MS., ;., Ph.D., Purdue | University. 


Coie, DonaLp _ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 
B.S., Bucknell University; M.F.A., State University of Iowa 


*® Temporary. 
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1963 
1963 
1951 
1953 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1961 
1963 
1959 


Faculty Mk 


Corse, Rocesn Wo ees ntrictor in English, 1962 
B.A, M.A.T., University of Florida. 
Cop.sms, Basm. K.-C Associate Professor of Engineeri 
» B.M.E,, M.S., Auburn University, Graphics (P. ED, 1936, 1955 
TAS WILLIAM ARTHUR. Instructor in Mathematics, 1963 
B.A., Mississippi College; M.Ed., Mississippi State University; M.S., University of Mississippi, 
CONNALLY, JosepH H,. A ssistant Football Coach, 1952 


B.S., University of Georgia. 


"Cook, CamMiILLe W..___ Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1948 
- LL.B., Unversity of Alabama. 


Coo Aaseise ___...____ Research Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1961, 1962 
5.5,, Clemson College; Ph.D., University of Texas 
Cook, J. Sypney, Jn... Associate Professor of Economics and 


Business Administration, 1947, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; LL.B., University of Alabama; LL.M., New York University, 


Coorg, AMES WALTER ____.................._ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
5.E.E., Auburn University, — 
pares Inwin D._ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1962 
B.S.C, E., Duke University; M.S .E., University of Florida. 
Cooper, Anruun Wicctns...._ ~~ Research Lecturer, Agricultural 


Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Coprence, Witt1AM H.._ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1928, 1944 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; MS., a University. 


Coss, AnTHur Futon ead Professor of Plamnentary Education, 1962 

B. E., Northern filinois University; M. A., Sr kde University; Ed.D diana University, 
Cartin, G. J. _.._Professor of Poultry Science, 1930, 1949 
. D.V.M,, Auburn ‘University; M.! S., 3., University of Missouri. 


RE Jor___ _.___...Professor of Education, 1963 
U.S, M.S. Auburn | University; Pb.1 Ph.D., , Ohio State » University. iRealened 7-15-63) 


Cox, Jutrus Gaapy___Head Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1957, 1963 
B.M.E., ™. S., Auburn University. 


**Crawrorp, Ricuaap P.. ___Assistant Professor 0}, Bacteriology, 1956, 1960 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College; M., S., Auburn University; M University of Minnesota. 


Crews, Rosenr T,_ Leen -e-eewdnstructor in Laboratory Technology, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Cunt, Exnoy A. —_.._ ___..._ Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
Patholo 1954, 1958 


‘s THe glarenalene Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of eel. PBS University of 


GuRRENT-GAnctA Eucene—__.___ Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
» M.A, Tulane University; A.M. hive ‘Harvard University. 
Gene Wasteihs ee ommanding Officer and Professor of 
B.A., University of Washington; voor ks U.S. Navy. Naval Science, 1962 
Curtis, Warne Coston Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.5., M.S., Auburn University. Administration, 1962, 1963 
DANNER,, Mavnice J.. ___Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Tech Institute; M. S.1 University of Tennessee. 


Darpen, Paut ALBERT Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1958 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 


Darwin, AMES THOMAS... Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
D., University of Texas. 
nao "Dead E.._._______Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1955 
B. Ed., Ped.D., Eastern linois University; M.S., ioe ata State University 
Davis, (PRANK ( tht essor of Speech, Joe 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A., ears Lonisiana State U 


Davts, NICHOLAS Ds i ey ae of yea 1963 
B.A,, » Arch., Rice University; M.F.A. Arch., Saver 
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Davis, Nonman D...______ Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. Pathology, 1958, 1961 


*Davis, Roy Date SSS Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
B.A., University of Texas. (Resigned 8-31-63) 
Davis, W. Meron Oe Professor of Secondary Education, Hot inens t0 of 
Paper G spon Freeseact ironies te Aervodes E Education, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Middle fle Tanaceon Crate C College; MAL eabody College; EAD. Columbia University. 
Dawson, MArvIn, B= Professor of Education and 
Coordinator, Learning Resources Center, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Indiana University. 


Dawson, WititaMm W._._._ Assistant Research Profesor of Psychology, 1963 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State Univer 


— h ri 1956 
DEAN, H. Poe hg Y_ Same, Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 


i OS ____ nt Professor of Forestry, 1961 
B.S,, University of Cincinnati; M.F,, Yale University. 


Denvy, Emma S. Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 


AB. Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.S.LS., University of North 

rol ina. 

Denpy, Jonn STILEs _Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
B.S.; Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Denson, Rosert Vicror _Instructor in Economics and Business 





B.S,, M.S., Anburn University. (Resigned 8-31-63) Administration, 1963 
DeVatt, Witaur B. _Head of Department, Forestry, 1946, 1951 
B.S., New York State ‘College c of Forestry; M.S., University of Florida 


Diamonp, Douctias L..—___ Assistant A es of Pathology-Parasitoloay, 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., M.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary Co 


Dixtus, Rosert H.. Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1961 
B.S., Illinais Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State Univer- 


sity. 
Dixon, , 
55 M.S. Univity of Kentachy, Pb, Cuiverty c& Wacmsan” Os Su 108s 1088 


D Bra a 
aril ihr § Datars Sipe Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1959 


DOsnsny Epwarp Dante. Professor of of Agronomy and Soils, 1946, 1959 
S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Come University 


Dorman, Coy_____ Assistant Professor Ecortowite’ and Business 
A.B., East Carolina C College; M.S., University of Tennessee. Administration, 1959, 1963 


*Dornk, MELBA. _____ Instructor in Speech, 1957 
B.S., Western Kentucky State ¢ College: | M. L.Ed, Aubum University. 


Dont WriwiaM P. _Associate Prof Secondary Education, 1950, 1963 
» Rutgers pees M.A., eee Se “x taf .D., Univ jpins of Florida 


Dovrs, Heiten Inex __.Associate Professor of Home Ehononaits, 1962 
» M.S., Comell Ghieine Ph.D., » Florida State University. 

Sesiioes, ANTHONY. Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 

B.S,, M.S., Auburn University and Recreation, 1951, 1955 
Dustas, WiiuiuaM T.. Ja. > Apatite Professor of Agricultural 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. renin ste (P.E.), 1946, 1955 

DunxeLsencer, Jonn E,. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1962 

A.B., F Nenklin & Marshall “College: MS,, Pennsylvania State University. 


Durex, [ce Epwanp __________ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1960 
Auburn University. 


Dunant, Jace Davis _Assistant Professor of English, 1963 
A.B., Maryville College: . M.A. P Ph. D., , University of Tennessee. 


| an TS Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1963 
yh ay M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. repaene. = ois 
Evex, Wiriuiam G. Prrofeessor of Zoology-Entomology, 1940, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph .D., University of I 
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Encan, S. A.. ee A Science, 1947, 1950 
AB, Sterling College; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 

Epwaros, BanBana F.._____________Assistant Professor of Psychology , 1963 
A.B., ‘Western Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan, (Resigned Fie 

Epwanps, STARRY Tut. —_..— Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
B.A,, Texas University; “Major, U USAF. 


*Epwanps, Inez N. Instructor in tis and Political Science, 1955, 1963 
BS. M.A., Auburn University. (Resigned 8-31-63 


ELIZONDO, YNDALECIO ANDRES Asksicla Professor of Mechanical 








S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn | University. Engineering, 1927, 1943 
E.uorr, Cecit D._ een POH CSION OF Architecture, 1962 
B. Arch., B. 5. Arch. Eng., | University of of Oklahoma; M.Arch., Harvard University. 


Exvuott, Gerarp F.C Assistant. Football Coach, 1962 
B.S., Auburm University. 


Ex.ison, Mruprep R, _. Associate Professor of Education, 1958, 1961 
A.B., Huntingdon College; S M.A,, Ed. be Ed.D., Columbia University. 


“Ercrne, Dawes a _._Instructor in Education, 1963 
Ed., Mercer University. 





°ENSMINGER, IsaABEeL S._.._________. Assistant Propastor 9 of Education, 1945, 1961 
B.SALE,, West Virginia University; M.S., arena of Minn 
Ensminoer, L, E.____________ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1944, 1953 


B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of [inois 
Erwin, Ciype L.______Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., M.B.A,, University of Mississippi. Administration, 1960 


Eusank, N. H. .. Instructor in Pathology and Parasitology, 1961 
B.S., University | of Tennessee; DY. M., Auburn University. 


Evans, Donts.. Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Florence State College; M.A., Peabody College. Administration, 1959, 1963 
Evans, Ropexr K.____Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Director of Intramural Sports, 1942 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State College. 


Fautx, Rurs T.. Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon ‘College; M M.S., Ai Auburn University. 


F. AvsT, », WILLIAM Eporm______________ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1961 
S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Peaster, WiuuiaM M,..___.__ Assistant Professor of Electrical 





BS.LE., M.EE,, Aubum University. ngineering (P.E.), 1956, 1959 
FetpMaNn, Rocer G,_ sn gtirtictor in Bacteriology, 1962 
D .V.M., Jowa State University. 
Fernant, Ovrvio Canario _Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
Diploma, Solothum Gr Craft ‘School; Diploma ‘of Architecture, Ulm Graduate School of Design. 
*Few, Acsenr B._ _.... Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1963 
Dv. M., Auburn University. 


Prnpiey, Marnswaut E.. Associate Research Professor of 
Chemical Enetincer 
B.S., Texas A. & M, College; M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry; Ph.D., University of 


*Finpiey, Susan H..__.__ Instructor in History and Political Science, 1960, Des 
B.A » Agnes Scott College; M.A., Emory University. 


Fisner, Homer S,. Associate Fvofersor of Horticulture, 1935, 1948 
BS., Auburn University; | B.LA., . University of Massachuset 
*Fisner, Homer S., Jn. ———sInstructor in SEMTT and Business 
B.S., Auburn University. Administration, 1962, 1963 
ERALD, THEopoRE C._. Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 1948 
D.V.M., MS. Ohio State University. 


Frrzpatnicx, Ben, Jr. Associate Profesror of Mathematics, 1952, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; MA., PI Ph.D., University of T. 


*FIrzpaTnRick, MAR JORIE Hicciws fete in Mathematics, 1952, 1963 
B.S., Jacksonville State College; M.S., Auburn University. 
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Frrzparricx, Many Preston ¢ Professor of Health, 
eae sical Education and Recreation, 1962 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., P y College. 


Frrzpatricx, Pamir M. Peeantks Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 


Bn. __.__Associate P Mechanical E ering (P.E.), 1960 
FLUKER, | LLY on Sra sleoriate Frote rofessor of Mec ngineering (P.E.), 


eae ak M.. ek Professor of Mathematics, 1960, 1963 
B.Ed., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. (Resigned 8-31-63) 


Forrest, Eant Arnwin, Jr.___Head, Humanities Division and Associate 
essor (Library 


P ), 1 
B.S., North Texas State University; B.S.L.S,, M.S.L.S., Columbia University, Pb.D,, Epi 
sity of Illinois. 


Fouruen, Antoun E Head Erofessor of Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., University of ‘Tlinois; M.A., Ph.D,, Peabody College, and Recreation, 1961 


“Founter 





Rurn G,..—S Acting Humanities Librarian and Instructor, 1962 
., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Pens Howanp Gitt._______ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Iostitute; M.Ed,, University of 

*Foy, Eama Lov. __.________I nstructor in Economics and Business 
B.A., University of Alabama. Administration, 1952, 1964 


*Frnapy, CHanrces S... Instructor in Mathematics, 1959, 1962 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M. S., , Auburn Univ ersity 


FRANCE, Morcan M. ____ Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1962 
B.S., Callege of the Holy Cross; ss; Lieutenant, USN. 


*Francis, Rosent Jay_. __.______._Visiting Professor of Edtication, 1963 
eon ‘Ohio Northern University; M. A., Western Kentucky State College; Ph.D., Ohio State 
niversity 


Francis, Wr.ttAM Hucu.—.... Head Professor of E ering G P.E.), 195 
= B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. rof of sac naeinen < ss : 
*Prencn, Francis C, _..._._ Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. Administration, 1960 
Frenca, Jor D._ __Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1963 
B.S., MA., Ph.D., . Louisiana State University. 
Frisby, CARL Axsistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S.. M.S. Anbum University. Administration, 1953, 1957 
Fospersurs, H, Hanrey, Ja.______ Associate Professor of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, 1961, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Furuta, Toxvuyr_ _________Professor of Horticulture, 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.5., D., “Ohio State University. 
Ceany, Jack C. Associate Professor of Large and Small Animal 
U.VIM., Ohio State University. Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
Geicer, Crapy Evucene Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigan 


Ginrons, WALTER Professo La A 
a D.V.M, MS. Biel University. lls Hei nia wit Sot 1947, 1955 


Ginson, Rosent Rosams— Instructor in Art, 1962 
B.F.A., Industrial Design; B.¥.A., ia, ‘Camegie I Institute of Technology. 


*Cirnent, J. D. ath 
"BS. eee Polytechnic Institute; meee PhD., Gr Ima ML (Resigned 8-5 re oe 


G WrutM Ropert __— Research Lecturer in Agricultural 
sags S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph. D. | Engineering 1957 


G . Epcan C._. ‘essor 
eT » Lok PR LMusteL, L.R.AM., L.T.C.L. (London, Rene Of Music, 1946, 2957 


*CGoccaAns, MALLETTE.______Asststant H onomics, 
BSH HE., University of Georgia; M.H.E., parddl cowie fa Ome Ee 195%, 1968 
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see Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1924, 1946 
sa” oe California; M.S., Pb.D., ell LM ee Bu 1024, 


GoopmMan, Joun G. —______ Associate Professor m4 Poultry Science, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M. -, Aubury University. 


Goorssy, Hynon C. _Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 1958 
my Ed., Auburn University, 


aed WitituaM E. Pre Tres T arse reid Professor of Botany and Plant 
B.S.. M.S,, Ph.D., Ohio State University Pathology, 1959 


*Gossen, Grapys__._________=#$s=_=§=_____Instructor in English, 1945, 1963 
B.S., Northeast Missouri State College; M.S., Auburn University. 


GossER, fT ee arnag yan pes of English, 1927, 1933 
, Kirkeville State College; Ph.D., University of Chica 


Cray, Bywaso RAYMOND._Associate Pro tewor of Electrical Engineering, 1963 
i., M.E.E,, Auburn University; Ph Institut fur Hochstfrequenztec Bengt Stuttgart, 





c erat 


Guay, Joux W, elite een STONE nt Professor of Speech, 1959, 1963 
f. ., Ouachita Baptist College; M.A., University of Arkansas 


CON ee) —-—.._..._ Instructor in Animal Science, 1957 
6S » MLS., University of Kentucky. 


Green, Jom CHASE.__.___.___._.__.._Assistant P. Professor of Speech, 1947, 1950 
B.A., Yale University; M.S. University of Southern Calif. 

Gnuene, Ames ETHRIDGE _ —______.Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Anburn University. 


Currz, _lny in B._______ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
, MS., Oklahoma State sci Administration, 1931, 1946 


roe AARON H,, Ja. ssoclate Professor of Pathology and 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M z lowa State University. Parasitology, 1957, 1959 


tonite Ronent T..._.__._.___ Associate Professor of Botany and 


athology, 1961, 1963 
B.S., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois 


Gunter, Pere Apptson___ __ Assistant t Professor of Philosophy, 1962 
B.A,, University of Texas; B. A., | Cambridge t University; Ph.D., Yale University, 


Haines, PAUL. Professo r of English, 1947, 1952 
B.S. Lafayette College; M.A... Ohio 1 Wesleyan U: University; P D., New York University, 


Have, Dennis P.____Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody College. Administration, 1957, 1959 


Have, FRANCES W._______ Assistant nt Frofessor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Troy State College; M.A,, Peabody College. Administration, 1956, 1959 


Haz, Dante. D... ____ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
B.S., Textile Engr., Auburn University; B.S.C.E., Missouri School of Mines; Mujor, USA’ 


*HamMett, Ropert Epcan_... Assistant tin Chemical Engineering, 1962 
B.Ch.E., University of Delaware; _ M.S., Auburn University 


soit re re = Redaleiad Professor of Air Science, 1961 
B.S., M.S,, Utah State U University; ¢ Captain, US USAF. 


Rs ates Many Anne... instructor in Music, 1962, 1963 
B.M., Auburn University. 


Hancreaves, Geornce W. . Professor of Pharmacy, 1926, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Ph.C., University of Nebraska. 


Hantan, Richanp §,... Assistant Professor of Physics, 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, 


Hanon, Gravy Ropney______ Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1962, 1964 
B.EP., M.M.E., Auburn University. 


Hanns, Hupert_________________ Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1986, 1963 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
Ratpna R.._.______ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. Colleg 


Hart, WittraM ARDLEY.._ CA sistant ? essor Chemistry, 1963 
B.S., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of ating of 
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HantMan, Mavnice peeroae te tee of moore and B 


ministration, 1956, 1963 
B.S., High Point Coll 5 University of North Carolina; M.B.A., Universi of Texas; 
CP Nonh Carinae Cl American ‘College of Life Underwr derwriters; C.P.C.U., Ameri- 
can Institute for Property = ae Underwri 
Hantwic, Cuesten W, -—_—___ Professor of * Pebacwlic’ and Business 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin Administration, 1951, 1961 


*Hanrwic, MARGARET oti bdabiceie as See Satuiriciek in Mathematics, 1960, 1963 
B.A, University of Wisconsin. 





Hanwet., Kennets Evwin_____Associate Aerospace Engineeri 1963 

B.S. Te ett of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., pe re niet of Technology. ei 

Haycoop, Sve Hixtoxn__.____s Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.B.A., Auburn University. Administration, 1963 

Hayter, Lee R,— “an ipsxekuentat ______ Assistant Football Coach, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Baear ta erny O._ _Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1957, 1963 
B.S 5S., Auburn oe Ph.D., .. Florida State University 

awit: Lurnern J.________ Head Professor of Inclustriol Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; cs D., Bradley University. 

HAYNESWORTH, Emir ViInciIniA..._.. Associate Professor Mathematics, 1960 


-B., Coker College; M.A.,, Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


ee Kinsy Lee. ___.Associate Professor comes: ntomology, 1957, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of M 


“Hays, Spxney Brooxs___ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1958, 1963 
B. _ M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Clemson College. 


HAZARD, Op ve ME ee _Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1962 
B.S., Villanove . tetracaine Major, U.S. Marine Corps. 


Hearn, McKenzie..._ Professor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 1955 
p.V.M » Auburn University 








HELMKE, Henny C ap Lape Fr essor of F uages, 1959, 1963 

B.A., M.A.., Duke. University. 3 of OIE Lang “ mn 

Henpr Antes Go ofessor of Agricultural E ering, 1962 
B, a M.S.A.E., Auburn aces Ay nee hia ci sara are mame - 

Henonicks, Tomas Eanie _._______Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
B,S.. Clemson College; Captain, USA. 

Hain, ALAN 5. Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1963 
re M.S., “University of Alabama: ads “ 


OHN FREDERICK —— ___ t Pr Industrial E 1 
ear Pi gree University; M.S.I. oe Geena Ate eg of fo Md ngineering, 1957 


Ce ee he ssor of Education, 1962 
A.B., "Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western University. 


HERRING, Har M.. —_ Assistant Football Coach, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hennon, Antuur M... ____Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 1961 


BS. TE. MSS S.T.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Hu, A. J. __Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
uburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern University. Administration, 1948, 1952 
Se Agruurn Epwarp______Associate Professor of Agronomy and 
Sows: 1955, 1959 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D,, Comell Univers 


Hixeton, Maryonrte J._ Instructor in Home SERA 1963 
BS., Delray of Alabama; MS ihc ~ Auburn | University. 


Hinton, \ Wr. _.Professor, Band Director, Music, 1956, 1963 
» MM.A., era, _, University y of 2 Alabama. 


‘ease a = Associate Pro Gfessor Of | of Chemical Engineering, 1962 
B. ts oe of e of City of N of New York; M.S,, Ph.D,, University of 


Scoring. (ecnee. 060 =. Pharmacy, 
Hi BSP. University of Washington; M.5.P., Ph.D., ie Prsfoner ih oe 
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Hopexins, Ean. J.P pct ssc0r of Forestry, 1952, 1957 
B.S. Michigun State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni« 
vors . 


Horrrnen, THeopone C,._____________.__ Professor of English, 1941, 1962 
B.S., Memphis State University; M.A., Vanderbilt University. 


Horr.ew, Benyamin F._____Head Professor of Small Animal Surgery, 1947, 1958 
D.V,.M,, Colorado State University; Ph.D., Comell University, 
Horr, Epwiw J,...._Acting Head of Department and 


Associate 
Professor of Pathology and Parasituloyy, 1962, 1963 
D.V.M., Comell University; M.S,, University of Pennsylvanin, 


Horrman, Mantua B.S Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1963 
B.S., Anburn University; M.A., University of Alabama, 
Hotiraway, Orro Professor of Education, 1945, 1953 


B,S,, M.5., Aubum University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Hiottoway, CLARKE L.__._Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1960, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Ho_mes, CHances H,_____ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1962 
B.£.E., Auburn University; M.E.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic lastitute; Ph.D,, Stanford University. 


HONNELL, Manriat Avrrep Professor of Electrical Engineering (E.E., P.E.), 1958 
B.S.E.£,, M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Hoon, Josera T.....  iPrrcofessor of Agronom and Soils, 1949, 1959 
B. «+ University of Georgia; M.S., Purdue University; -D,, Cornell University. 


Hoang, Roserr D,____Associate Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 1965 


Honton, Dan H.-A sistant Professor of, Military Science, 1962 
B.S,, Clemson College; M.S., University of Tennessee; Lieut. Col., USA. 


Hove anp, Cari S.A 0 ciate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1959 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin, Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Howes, James R,..._________Assoclate Professor of Poultr Science, 1960, 1963 
B.S. PO tal of London; N.D.A., University of Edinburgh; M.S.C., McGill University, 
treal. 


Hsv, Cuenc-Ten Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1962 
BS.C., University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Pb.D., University of Peansyl- 
VAnIA. 

*Hu, Steve Senc-Cmr = Professor i! Aerospace Engineering, 1963 
B.S.M.E., Chaio-Tung University; M.S.A.E., Rensselacr olytechnic Institute; Sc.D. in Aero- 

space Enginecring, Massachusetts ‘Institute of Technology. 


Hupson, Prep M,..__________ Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1961 
B.S.C.E., Purdne University; M.S., Princeton University. 


Hupson, SARA CARRUTH.. =A i starnt Professor of English, 1952, 1958 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Hurruan, Dare L.A st stant Professor of Animal Science, 1963 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

HucHes, Connon Professor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Hurcumson, Evwarp C.. Associate Professor of Speech, 1963 


-A., Hiram College; M.A., Kent State University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
*Hurcumson, Mantua A Science Librarian and Instructor, 1963 


A.B., University of Tennessee. 


Hycue, Lacy Leonanp__— Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1960 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

IxENBERRY, Ennest._.._._ Research Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1956 
A.B., Ottawa University; M.A., University of Kansas; Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 

IkENBERRY, JANICE T,.__——s Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1945 
A.B., Randoiph-Macon Woman's College; M.A., University of Alabama: Diplomas from Uni- 
versity of Po , Univessity of Paris, and University of Geneva. 

INcnaAM, Founey H.-S Associate Professor of Engineeri 
B.S.C-E., M.C.K Auburn University, Graphics (P.E.), 1927, 1963 

ee peihel Critegsy NERY Meng Siac Uaneminy EA (eat of Education, 1963 
signed 8-31-63) lege; «+ Memphis State University; + University ennessee. (Re- 


* Temiporary 


18 Faculty 


Ivey, Outver T. eee of History’ and Political Science, 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., University 


ILLIAM Associate essor Zoolo -Entomology, 1947, 
ps of MS., Re eee University; Ph.D., crores vg ay a 


ee EE = Tiueie? Professor of English, 
B.S., Butler University; M.A., University of Miari. 


JACKSON, Eurvon Instructor in Health, Physical Education and 
B.A., Georgia State College for Women; M.S., Florida State University. Recreation, 


*Jacxson, Mancaner Evten Instructor in Chemistry, 1956, 
B.S., Muskingum College. 


James, Cuantes W Sg or eg Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1957, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn Univ 


Jerr, JouN he: wiete ee oe Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
'B-A., Birmingham-Southern College; Major, USAF. 


Jemtan, Wamran A._. Associate Propaecn ze of Mechanteat Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S.Ch, Be i les Maryland; etallurgical Engineering, Kenssalacr 


Jouns, mand N. _——________ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., U.S, Military Academy; Captain, USA. 


Jouxson, A. G. W._____ Commandant and Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A., Syracuse University 


Jounson, Acsent Syoney, IIT ____ Tigniolor in Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn University. 


Jounson, Event W..______________Associate Pr estor of Forestry, 1950, 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; » Syracuse University, 

Jounson, Genatp Daym———___ gualeae TiS in English, 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of 1 Virginia. 

OHNSON, JA et structor in Engineering Graphics, 
J any hy 6 epee ee ee 
JOuNSON, Lewis WARREN ofessor of Poultry Selence, 1948, 

A.B., Gornell University; M S. Sain than oman ds .D., Texas A. & M, College. 
ouNnson, RoNALD E, SEES Assistant Professor of Psychology, 

J B.A,, Pb.D., Ohio State University. of » Tale sd 


Stoney W._________ Associate P H Political 
JOUINSON, Bg eS Race! rofessor of History and oo mes 


1963 
1957 
1965 
1959 
1955 
1960 


1941 


ORNEON, Wuey C,, Jn._._______ Associate Professor Agronom and Soils, 1957 
J , Wake Forest liege; B.S., M.S., North pbk ea ge; Pep. Cornell Univer- 


ip 
Jones, Enwanp Oscan, Jn.._.______Professor of Mechanical Engineeri 
B.M.E,, B.E.E., Auburn tee M.S., University of Hlinuis. (PEL) 1946, 


° ELMER A. Zoology-Entomolo “y 1937, 
JONES, M.S., Auburn University. a 1-63), 7 Ps Beihai sd i 


*Jones, JeaneTTE H.W A nstrtictor in English, 1961, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Jones, Manson P., Ja.______ _____.______ Associate Professor of English, 1956, 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; tsity; M.A., University of Florida. 


“Jomns, Rex CHANDLER —____ Instructor in Mathematics, 1961, 
Troy State College; 2; MS. » Auburn U University. 


Jones, Sam TW __ ___ Associate P lag poet of Horticulture, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 


Jornan, J. Racen_______Head Football Coach and Adistant Director 
B.S., Auburn University, of Athletics, 1932, 


ERNEST Associate ondary Education, 
eS een State Teachers College; Fi Ph.D. flag ity Racers Wisconsin Aoem, 


° Mary EcrzaseroH _Instructor in Secondary Education 
J .. Kansas State Teachers College Ed ; 


pene Rocer Ler. Assistant Professor of Psychology, 





A. B., University of Chicago. 


*® Temporary. 


196) 
1963 


1963 
1963 


Faculty 19 


"Kem "ER, ye Se eS of Agronom and Soils, 1963 
RS. : Pa a, iia University; M.S., Ph.D., jth eg Carolina Callens. (Resigned ef- 
votive d+ 


**Kenpaick, Jack FE. ______ Associate Professor of History and Jaren i956 1946 
AR. My University of North Carolina; M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., Mire of N 


Carolina, 


Kenn, Eowanp E., Jn. _. Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1955 
Bs. .MS., Louisiana State University. 


*KETTUNEN, MARIETTA... = A ssc cicte Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 
WALE., Avt Institute of mW eo Studied Parsons, New York Art Students Leogue, New York 
School ef Fine and Applied Arts 


Krxanp, Binry R,. Se Football Coach, 196) 
ILS... University of Mississippl. 
Kincry, Taocy Evrzasern_____ Associate Professor of Economics and 


Business Administration, 1957, 1960 
At, Alabama College; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State Universi ity, 


RNAI, ON, a a eee SP 8 a Art, 1960 
.F.A,, Carlton Soe M.F.A., University of Ilinots. 


Kisonsces, WAL Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 
Hh) » Ohio Stare niverstly, 





Ki. DONTE, pee E., Professor of Economics and Business 
« Boren College; Ph.D., University o North Carolina, Administration, 1946, 1950 
key, Wr.11aM C,.. ____.._Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
» Auburn University; Major, USAF. 
eee WirtraM C. Professor of Textile Technology, 1946, 1961 
NTE. Auburn University; MS.T. T.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Kxow es, Ropenr Associate Professor of Drama, 1951, 1962 
B.A., Stetson University; M.A,, | University of Florida. 
Kascp.ap rr, GENNADY M,._ R ch Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1953 
‘Ch E., Cooper Union: M.S., Se.D., ScD. Michigan Hedy snee sF us 


whe Rae E. —___Social Science Bibliographer and Instructor 


(Library), 1961, 1962 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 


Kummen, Frep A. Head of Department, Agricultural Engineering (P.E 1935, 1948 
‘RSME. M.S., Auburn fo Be a ng ( x 
Laman, Many Geonce_______ Associate Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1933, 1963 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., New York University 


E tas + Bees Chemistry, 1938, 1955 
seg Cen Colleye; M.S., Tulane University; Ph. at ~ nnn North Cathe 3 
Lanp, Jeannetta T._____Professor of Health, Phin Education and 


Recreation, 1941, 1943 
B.S., University of or M.A,, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





nabeADe, _bex T. __.__Head of Department, tural Economics, 1O38, 1956 
B.S emson Colle, ege; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University 

Lapp escent Ww... Front ohessor of Health, Physical Education and 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Tow Recreation, 1940, 1944 

Larp, Lonnre: D. aaa tes in Fo ints and Business Administration, 1963 
B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississ 

Raspunt, HASH Bisco ane Professor of Forestry, 1959 
B. S., Rutgers University; M.! S., Michigan State malteays 3 Ph.D e University. 

Latorer, Pact H. _Associate s Professor of Physics, 1962 
B.S., Northwestern Unin University; M M.S., Ph.D., University of Ulin 


LAWLER, oYce ______ Assistant Professor oF Health, Physical Education 
Tift College; M.A., Peabody Colle and Recreation, 1955, 1958 


Haas Fave Butrram._ Assistant Profesor of Zoology-Entomology, 1946, 1959 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University, 


* Temporary. 
*° On leave. 





20 Faculty 


Lawson, SAMMY nstructor in English, 1959, 1961 
B.A., Huntingdon; M.A., Auburn University. 


ee Mechanical E P.E.), 1958, 1963 
ba ee Dt meee one re 


Layrretp, CLaupr B.____Associate Professor of Industrial eee ES 


B.A.A., B.LM., Auburn University; M.S,, Georgia Institute of Technology 


*Layrietp, Many A....______ Associate Professor of Home Reononiits, 1953, 1963 
B.S., M-S., MLS.Ed. Ed.D., Auburn University. 


LerrAno, Wannen L._ samo Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 1963 
. M.Ed., Auburn Universi 


1947, 1958 


Lavo, K ICHARD STEVEN eS As Professor of Architecture, 1963 
-Arch., oe: Island School of Design; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Lite, A Axron 8... Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1947, 1955 
pres University; M,S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Technology 


LITTLETON, Rosert Eowarp____.____.. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1960 
Ch,, <3 College; B.S.Ch.E., M.S.Ch.E., Auburn University. 
ace 


ytor D.T A ssaciate Professor of English, 1957, 1963 
BS., re te Th. University of Florida. 
ead Professor of Music, 1945, 1954 


°°. werMAN, Joun H, 
B.S., M.A., Columbia University, 

Lorenpo, Evcene L.A sistant Football Coach, 1951 

B.S., ‘University of Georgia. 





*Lonenno, Jane C._______________Instructor in Home Economics, 1956, 1958 
BS., Behan of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University. 
Lovett, Joux ae ee Professor Agricultural Education, 1956, 1964 


B.A,, MA A,, Peabody College; D.Ed., University of 


Lowry, James L... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1955, 1963 
B.£.£., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 


°Luscerorp, Bitty Evcene Pr e8s0F ata Educational Administration, 1963 
A.B., Howard College; B.D., Th.M., Sou ist Theo M.A,., Middle 
Tennessee State College; Ed. Db., Auburn Dahenine Pihesigned ro fa 7- Tis 83) 


Luar, GayLe W.- _Inateuctor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1961 
B.S., Huntingdon ‘College; M,Ed,, Auburn University. 





Lye, James A..___.__ Head of Department, Botany and P tant Pathology, 1947, 1954 
BS. . University of Re be M.S., North Carolina State College; Ph niversity of Min- 
nesota. 

Lywn, WirtiAM J. CCCsC(WH aad askhettall Coach, 1951, 1963 
B.S., frye moans University. 

Macon, NATHANTEL________ Professor Mathematics and Director of 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D,, University of North Caroli Computer Center, 1951, 1957 


“Mazon, FA Paut E igh ee ne ee ee in Mathematics, 1958, 1963 
., Auburn University. 
MANsHALL, ‘sicuten LirrLe___—_— Associate Professor of Botany 
lant Pathology, 1958, 1961 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland 


M BIN, Frep WILLIAM...______ Prof. Aerospac neering (P.E.), 
= B.S.A.E,, M.S.,. Virginia Polytechnic maths So eee et =. Eng ng ( B+) 1856 


Martin, Lewts C,, Jn.____.___Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
B.E. =. Auburn University. 


Martin, Wirus C., Jn. SSS sd nstructor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Martincic, ALBERT Fnanx__ Assistant wi ieee of Health, Physical 
B.S., M.A., University of Iowa. and Recreation, 1948, 1953 
TY, E | 
Marry nese ; oie rofessor of Building Technology, 1939, 1957 


Pras Pao. RT ensirctor is Spcech, 1961 
B.A., Los Angeles State College; M.A., University of Iowa. 


* Temporary. 
*° On leave, 


Faculty 21 


MAYNOK, Ha WHarTon, Jn. Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S., +» D, of Engr., University of Kentucky 


“ (eee essor of Agronomy and Soils, 1946, 1959 
oe +i (ees Auburn University; Ph.D., a sre a 


McCann, FrRANcLIN TT) en oF English, 1947, 1953 
A.B., ’ Denison University; M.A., Harvard University; M M.A, bia University. 


McCiv mes D. _. Associate Professor of E incort Graphics, 1941, 1946 
+4 BSE AL tihivedty 2 of Oklahoma. of of sa "e oP 


McDaxt, Wu.tie Lee, Jr._____Instructor in Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1963 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Mississippi State University, 


McGowen, Nenu. E. Assistant Foothall Coach, 1948 
5.5., Auburn University. 


Mcinryne, Stxnwoop G... ——__..__._Professor of Psychology, 1948 
B.A. B.S «, M.A., Ph.D,, Ohio State } University. 











McKay, ¥, Jor M Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1957 
Aubum University. _ 
McKawn, Detos BANNING ae essor of Philoso ophy, 1962 
"Alma College; B.D,, ‘College of of the aaart pperited -A., University of Reitaays 
Bini University of Geneva (Switzerland). 
McLeop, Frances R.A sistant hicned of English, 1945, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. 
McMILLAN, Matcotm Coox______ Research Professor ae Fede and 
l Science, 1948, 1952 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 
McMinn, WiLLiAM G. Professor and Assistant to the Dean, Architecture, 1963 
|B. S.Arch., Rice University: 1 Arch, University of Texas. 
ein fonTRy Tromas Epwarp _______ Assistant Professor in Industrial 
M.Ed., Auburn University. Laboratories, 1959, 1963 
sd Neoocce CLAupE_________ Assistant Professor of History and Political 


Science, 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University. 


McPrrenson, Brnon WAYNE. Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
B.S.£.E., Auburn University. 


EEO, OWN STEPHEN ____ Associate Professor of Zoolo -Entomology, 1956, 1961 
niversity of Texas; M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Texas. 


MELtus, Pau. Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
B, S., Bradley Univ ersity; nee University of of Chicagu; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 


*MELzEn, Dorotny Garnnerr Assistant Professor of English, 1958 
” Ph. B,, University of Chicago. 








isis OHN HENRY Pe ee Philosophy, 195 
ee aot Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. i of ster B 
Merz, GENE ALAN Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1960, 1963 
B.S.C.E., M.S. CE, , University of Missouri; Ph.D., Washington University 
Merzcen, Annam B, ...__Assistant Professor of History and Political 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga; M.S,, Aubum University. Science, 1937, 1947 
Mos, Louise W.. Professor of Secondary Education, 1962, 1963 
» Jacksonville State ‘College { (Ala.); M.A., Peabody College. (Resigned effective 8-31-63) 
Mtttarp, Davi AatHuR__ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
B.A., Manchester University (England); M MS. C., Columbia University. 
Mriier, Bw R.. .. Assistant Professor of eeenniat Economics, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University; PL.D., North Carolina State 
Mien, Geonce Nerson_ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 
B.S. E. E., Auburn University. 
Mitten, Hampton Knox. Assistant Eheeeer of Electric 
5.S.E.E.. Auburn University, Engineering PE), 1938, 1946 
*Miuter, Manner Lee Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 
22 ~~ artigos, Colleges. M.A., Peubody Colleges. .D., University of Nebraska. (Resigned 


* Temporary. 


92 Faculty 


Mn.ixn, Wri R. t Professor Bacteriology, 1960, 1963 
.M., M.S., Auburn University. rof oF ak 


Mintican, Atta Lucite _.__¥_____ Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 1961 
BS » Jacksonville State College; M.A,, University of Alabama; MS,, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Auburn University. 

Mix, Tony C.___.____ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1957 
"S.A. E., Chiao Tung University; M.S.M.E., University of Tennessee 


*Mrrcneit, Dorotrny N. — es et et 
B.A,, Auburn University. 


*Mrrcenect, Ereen oo  strctor in English, 1960, 1965 
” A.B., Berry College. 1 n-leaies 


M AMES E,_.__._._._._._+___._________Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
ONS. bya University; Captain, USAF. woh a 5 


Montcomery, R. W._________Head P Agricultural Educa 1940, 1952 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohie State Cairo “ seh 


M Wru1aM Haroip — ___ Assistant essor of Psychology, 1956, 1964 
ORS. fon University; Ph.D., Florida State ee ga a 


Moone, Cravpe H.—_______Head of Department, Poultry Science, 1956, 1959 
per y x ere M.S., Kansas State University, Ph.D., Purdue University. 


M —__—__—____________ Professor of English, 1982, 1960 
On. T amie Palos University; A.M., Ph.D,, Harvard Universi. sali 





Moore, Josepn C.-C Aststant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 1947 
B.S., Aubarn Dees M. S., Washington University. 
*Moore, Many Vinc Assistant Professor of Speech, 1956, 1964 
A.B., Valdosta State College; MS. P M.S., Purdue 1 University. 
Moore, Omar C.. Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 
Mona, E, CC, A ss00iate Professor of Poultry Science, 1958, 1961 


Bs. University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 
Moncan, WittiAM W.__._ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1954 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S.1.M.., Georgia. Institute of Technology 


*Monarie, Oxtve L.. —______ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1960 
B.S,, Utah State University; MS., Cornell University. 


Morton, SUE B BRAKEBILL..___._.____Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Moss, J: Hensert, Jr. _ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1948 
William and Mary College; M MS., } New York University 


*MorsincER, Raven EE. snstructor at Botany x and Plant Pathology, 1964 
B.S., North Carolina State College; M.S., University of Maryland 


MULEERN, Se.  ———E— aaa ia Frofesscr ‘of Naval Science, 1963 
US. Naval Academy; Lieutenant, USN. | | 
gon Wu.t1aM R. _._ Associate Professor oF Edoaomics and 
B.5., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. Ruvineas ‘Administration, 1949, 1957 
NASH, Many ANN.________ Instructor in Health, Physical Education and 
S., Alabama College. Wiva e 1963 





RUE Ronert ARTHUR. Associate Professor Me Ak oe 
ical i Hen 1956, 1963 


B.A., M.A., University of Western Ontario; Ph.D., Tulane University 


Neat, James E. ___Heed Professor of Bacterioloey, 1951, 1959 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S. Texas A. & M. College. 


H of Agricultural Engineeri P.E.), 1 1945 
ne eS a ee ose of Mieetentes D., Un a “ioe | a 


Newey, Annie Lavna —___________ Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 1960 
A.B., ane College; M.S., Ed.D,, Auburn University of oh 
BS.., MS., ution University. 


* Temporary, 
** On leave. 


Faculty 


Nicuors Gnoven T. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
EE. Anburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technolo 


**Nichors, JaMEs O. Assistant i Professor of pres aae Engineering (P.E.), 
BS.A.E,, M.S.E., University of Alabama. 


Nicitots, Man« L, Research Lecturer, Agricultural E gehen 1917, 
B. §.. Ohio State University; M.S., pias vi Gulnrare, D.Sc., ba la 


Nicno.s, Samuxx Hanovriwe, Jn._________ Professor of Sacndee 1944, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


*Nix, Paut. E,W CS instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 
As., Troy State ate College; M. Ed., J Aubum University 


*“Nrxon, Locnrnan Conner, Jr. — fetsteuaioe in Education, 1957, 
B.S., Troy State College; M d., Auburn University. 


Norron, Josera D. Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1954, 
US. MS... Auburo University; Ph. D., Louisiana State University 
Ourven, Jons Eorr, Jn. __.. Research Assistant in Small Antmal 
D.V.M., Texas A. A. M, College. Surgery and Medicine; 


Onn, Fnaxk Manion. Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
BS., M.Arch. Auburo University. rof of —_— si 





Onn, Henny PP... __....... Professor of Horticulture, 1947, 


B.S., Aubura University; ¥; MS. ] Ph.D., O} Ohio State University. 


Ona, 5 WALTON ee in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S.M.E,, Auburn University 


"Orr, WiLttaM ied? ee a ee ee in Physics, 
B.A.Se., University of Toronto, 

*Orris, CHARLOTTE eee nstructor in Edtication, 
A. B., Dakota Wesleyan University; ty; M. A., University of Wisconsin. 

Ortis, KENNETH Professor of Zovlogy-Entomology, 1953, 


BS., Dakota ¥ Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


Owstey, Frank L,, Jn.___Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 
A.B., Vanderbilt University: M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabam 


Parker, WitttaM Vann. Dean of Graduate School, Head Professor 








Mathematics, 1950, 
A.B., M.A,, University of North Carolina; Ph.D., AG University. 
PARTENHEIMER, Ean J. Bee Fe essor of Agricultural Economics, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D gan State ee 
Paatin, Rosent L.— Profes aoe OF History and Political Science, 1937, 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A,, Ph.D., Peabody College. 
Patnicx, Kerra Hucron _.__—. Associate Profesior of Aeronoray and Soils, 
B.S., M.S Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Texas 
PATRICK, Wanton R,_ SSS SH 0Professor of of English, 1946, 
» Mississippi State University; M.A., Pb.D., Louisiana State Universi 
Pre Apetame Hottoway ST nstructor in Easih, 1961, 


A.B., Westhampton College, University of Richmond. 


Patrenson, Ricuanp McCartuy_____ Associate Professor of Aaronomny 154. 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. - 


PA ATTERION, Troy B,, Jn.________Associate Professor. ‘i Animal Science, 
BS.,, Mississippi State University; M.S., Pb.D., Texas A. & M. Co 


Patron, Greornce W.. _Associate Professor of Hinder and 
., Emory University; M.A., University of Kentucky. Business Administration, 


Peano, ALLEN M.__ _...___ Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 
S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 


eae Roserr Watts____Research Lecturer in Agronomy a and Soils, 1941, 
B.S. "M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University o 


Peet, Hecen Hanna__Humanities Bibliographer and Isirctor mi ee 1937, 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University 


°° On eae 


1963 
1957 


1962 
1961 
1962 
1959 
1963 
1960 


1953 
1961 
1947 


1947 
1965 


1956 
1957 
1943 
1957 
1960 
1959 


24 Faculty 


eNO ee ee Professor of Drama, 1931, 1957 
A.B., Columbia University; M.A. University of North Carolin 


Penny, Nonman C.. Prco fessor of Mathematics, 1953, 1961 
A. B., University of California; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Southern Californ 


Pensons, CAno.ine C,__ Science Bibliogr ty eres and LInstructor, (Library), 1963 
A.B., Mississippi State C College f for Women; B.S.LS 


, Crances H. t P. Hpi = scale P.E,), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. emer of . ( ) 


ees itn caoret OSOCESE: Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
SS hae Auburn University. SPLESEMOL UF foc 


CS a Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1961, 1968 
Certificate prin Ulm School of ‘Design 


PHILLIPS, er ohne of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
B.S T haha University, 


Pas, Poyius Poo ntructor in Speech, 1963 
M.Ed., pele University. 
Fotcen Ray C.. Assistant Professor of —— and Director 


of 3 tudent Teaching, Ren: 196] 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Peabody Co Anat; Ed.D., sores ty. 


Prerce, 5 LRUMAN a eet Saas 1955 
Ph.B . Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; PhD. Columbia University. 


Prrrs, R G wenriteg Rh Aerospace Engineeri P.E.), 1935, 1944 
B.A iE. Aubura Univentis: ta. nC Coch Boe aos, of torn ng (PE) 


Piactanis, Gus S,... ..AAssistant Professor of Military Science, 1963 
B.A,, Furman University; Captain, USA. 


PoLHemus, Geonce W.. _ Assistant Professor of English, 1956, 1959 
B.A., M .A., University of | Mississippi; M. a ‘Columbia University. 


Porovics, SANDOR. Associate € Professor Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
Diploma, Polytechnic | University, Budapest; be vei of Tech. A a National ) Bo 
ciences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Porter, Date A._.____________Research Lecturer, Zoology-Entomology, 1954 
A.B,, Kalamazoo College; M.S., Kansus State University: Sc.D., Johns opkins University. 


Posey, Henny G.. ae Gain aoriato Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State Coll Colleg 


ey uhh Epmunp E. .. Associate Professor of of Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 1950 
B.S., "Auburn University; M.S., University of Michi 


Peatuer, Mary E.. __. Associate Prof estor of 1 Home Economics, 1952, 1963 
B.S., "'M ee ‘Auburn t University; Ph.D., Iowa Fs Univ 

*“PRESTRIDGR, James A. _ Associate Professor of Architecture, 1947, 1954 
B.S.C. as . Miseixsippi State ( University; B.Arch,, Auburn University; M.S.Arch., Columbia Uni- 
versi 


“Puree Axw Cannon .__Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1961 
-- Alabama College. 


Puce, E wIn OO, . Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
A. = "University oF t of Colorado; MS., I os Phd. Ohio State University. 


Cavett O.__ ——___—_..... Professor of Animal Science, 1962 
B.S., Univ ersity aera New Hampshire. 


Purest, Mervinee S, Head eso 0} Clot. Engineering (P.E.), 1955, 1958 
B.S., University of Missouri; MS., ere of University of Michigan. 


Pruett, Herman T._____ Associate Professor of Agricultural Education, 1949, 1960 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University, 
Pumpuney, Frep H. —_—— Dean of Engineering and Director 


of 
E ering Experiment Station (P.E.), 1 
B.A., BEE, EE., D.Se. (Hon.), Ohio State niversitye - ae Ae 








PUNE, Haroun H. : wr Ni dai of Education, 1949 
» MS., University of of Tilinois; Ph. D., U University o! of Chica 
hinkek ie ——__—Assiatant Professor of Building Technology, 1962 


B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn | Auburn University 


© Temporary. 
©° On leave. 


Faculty 


RANNEY, J. BUCKMINSTER =a PLD Gus daw var of Speech, 1957, 
A., M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Ohio State University 


aia Jox M. ————— ee Professor of Pharmacy, 
B.S , Carson-Newman College; B.S., M.S., Auburn University 


*Ratrenstiavucn, Can. Peren_ sae in Mathematics, 
BS. University of Florida; M.A., University of Alabama. 


Raw.s, Tannye B. Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
A. A. Stephens College; B.S., University of lowa; M.A.Ed,, University of North Carolina. 


Raynon, Owen N., IIL _.__... Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
B.A., M.A., Ph. D., University of of Virginia. 


°REA, RICHARD Go ee ctON in Spvach, 
B.S., Southwest Missouri State College, M.A., University of Arkansas. 


Rra, | Rosenrr R, Professor of H and Political Science, 1950, 
A.B., University y of Friends; ; M.A, nD. Indiana University. 


Reacan, Hue DD. Associate Professor of History and Political Science, 1948, 
B.A. +5 M.A,, “et University; Ph.D., University of 


Reece, oe W.____________ Assistant Professor Mechanical Engineerin 
wee ah $., North Carolina State College; ore or of Mechan of Florid ne on 


Rex, a in F. _Research Lecturer, Agricultural Piendine (P.E.), 
, AE, University | of Nebraska; M.S., Ohio State niversity. 


wat ee a a 
A.M, Howard College. 


*°Rexanp, BLANCA... Assistant Professor stor Of Music 
Graduate, National Conservatory, Santiago, Chile; Stern Conservatory, Berlin, 


Renoir, Emo S._ Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 
B.S., Auburn Univ ersity; M.S., Iowa State University. 
Batiste: Atrnen Wape_____._ Head Professor of History and Political 
Science, 1913, 





nstructor in English, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
RicHARDEON, Jesse Jesse M._ Professor of Economics and Business 


University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. Administration, 1943, 


SRCUAREAENE, Rosert STANLEY.._._..._____Assistant Professor of Music, 1956, 
B.S., M, Ed,, Auburn University. 


Rebar Vincmia C,_________ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1946, 
B.S. M.S., University of of Kentucky. 


RITLAND Raymonp W._ _Professor of Economics and Business 
S.C., M.A, Ph.D,, University of Iowa. Administration, 1957, 


Rows Fonnest C., Jr. Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
S.E.E., Auburn niversity. 


= ie Nancy C, ___Instructor in History and Political Science, 1959, 
A.B., Randolph-Macan * Woman's College; M.A., University of Ala 


Ropents, Cares S. TORE Hs! Pathology and caahiies and 
cling Assistant State Veterinarian, 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., eeu tate University. 


Ropertson, BENyanin: T,__.__ Assistant Professor of Physiology, 1960, 
BS., University of Kentucky; D.V.M., M,S., Auburn University. 


*Ropertson, FLORENCE H.es—sSCSsSC<CSs<‘CSCstsS CS ntsc. in Music, 
B.M.,, Anbum University, 


Ronson, A, Jupe Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
B.S., Clemson College; M, ae Emory University. 


Roninson, Cecm. Evcens.._.__ _ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
i, Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Ur Unive ersity of Alabama. 


Baan WALTER _.Assistant Pro sit Aerospace Engineerin 
B.A, te Auburn byt SL wen M. iat eared of Den — bag) et ” 


Rodens, Howarp Toprinc___ Department, denial and Soils 


Virginia Polytechnic ae A S., 
versity 


* Tem 
"© On leave. 


1963 
1948 
1962 
1960 
1963 
1960 
1961 
1963 


1957 
1964 
, 1955 


1950 
1957 
1962 
1954 
1959 
1963 
1961 


1961 
1959 
1951 


, 1942. 
ichigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State Uni- 
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Rocenrs, Jenny WieuaAm. SS nstrctor in Electrical Engineering, 

B.S.E.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.E.E., Texas A. & M, College. 

Roiiiws, Gr.sert H.._______. Associate Professor 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., 


*Ronarp, Katunyn H. __Instructor, Health, Physical Education and 
B.S., Florida Southern College. Recreation, 1956, 


R oT” a, i ae __ Assistant Professor of English, 
nap Ve Vanderbilt be ae M.A., Ph.D., , University of Florida, rol of Eng 


sh Pe ese Science, 1948, 


Ross, Ere ———_____ ___.Professor of Home Economics, 
S., M.S., Indiana State College; Ph.D, , Ohio State University. 


, Frepenic Brauce.__ _____... Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.A.E., M.A.E., University of Florida. 
Rosen, Metvin._____ Assistant , Per of Health, Physical Education 
B.S., MAT lowu State Univers! and Recreation, 1955, 


Ti ————EeE———————— Instructor in Music, 
B.A., University of Arkansas, 


Rosenspaum, Lawrence J... ___._____ Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.M., University of Arizona; M, Music, t University of Arkansas, 


Ross, Conran HH, FFF sistant Professor of Art, 
B.F.A., reas of Illinois; M.F.A., University of lowa. 


RoucsTan Epcar L.A sistant Professor of Education, 
Suuth Care 


Rouss, RK. D. __...._. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 
-- BS. M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue aha v 


Russert, DattaAs Witson. Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee 


*SALZMANN, FRANK L,...— Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


eg | ore Bie Apisinnt Fropenor of Military Science, 
ilitary Science, University of Maryland; Major, USA 





ELD, TaMne Mes ©, Ctti(‘t‘CA sistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Aubum Universi University. 


Sanpers, A. Dewry.________._ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePauw University; M.A., University of Michigan. 


SANDERS, » JW. ae! | Professor of Speech, 1952, 
ampa University; B.A., M.A., University of Florida 


ORIN) see Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
B.A., Wesleyan University; M.A., University of Cannecticu 


SanvAv, Nrrisu_ K.. *Fereeasineg weet, Associate of Physics, 
B.Sc., M.Sc., University of 2 of Allahabad. 


Saunvers, CHarn.es Ricnanp Dean, (Se: Sehool of Chemistry, 1924, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of N 


Saunvens, Lanny A. Se eg ne in English, 1961, 
B.A. M. A., Memphis State U University. 


Saunpens, Ronerr Lawrence.__.___ Associate Professor of Education, 
B.S., MS., Ed.D,, Auburn University, Assistant Dean of Education, 1957, 


*SAVAGE, KATHERINE D, nstructor in Foreign Languages, 
A.B., Auburn University. 


Scansonoucn, Joun Lewss..._ Associate Encheswos of Mechanical 
Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Aubum University; M.S., SvacH of Alnbam 


Scarsprook, C, EB. esor of Agronomy and Soils, 1953, 
B.S., Auburn University; _ Ph.D., North C rekich State 


Scnarn,’ W Wattea A._________________Associate P nropen essor of Architecture 


eral Certificate of Proficiency; Bienne Craft School; F 
School for Furnishing and laterior Design; Diploma in Industial Design, Ulm School of 


* Temporary. 


1963 
1960 


1959 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1961 
1963 
1963 


Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological Cullewe; Ph.D., University of 


1956 
1963 
1963 
1962 
1963 
1947 
1959 
1962 
1962 
1950 
1962 
1963 
1962 
1954 
1959 
1960 


al Master's ome Master's 
Design. 
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Som, Pag. We _Pptosion of Education, 1957, 1960 
A.B., Miami University; A.M., Duke University; Ph.D,, Ohio State University 


Scuent, Puen CG. Head Professor of Large Animal Sur 
D.V.M, “Aslaie University. i of = ak Mate 1956, 1959 
Scimapin, Gurxw A, Seer nae of Chemistry, 1930, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Beloit College; Ph.D., University of Wiscons 


Scau.rz, F. Bennaap Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 1962 
B.S. 5t. Ambrose College; M.D., Geomccowe University. 


Scorr, Many ANNU nstrctor in English, 1963 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., University of North Carolina. 


Seitotp, Henman R,._Head Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1951, 1963 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, (Resigned 7-12-63) 





Sern, C, bo A sistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
BS., Auburn University, 
Srssoms, Marcanet HANNAH Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 


A.B., Alabuma College; M. “of Librarianship, Emory University. 


SEWELL, ANNIE Manie- tee OD I Emaar, 168 
A.U., Huntingdon College; M.S,, Auburn University. 





Smanvs, WAYLAND A. _Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1963 
B.S, Univ ersity of Maine; MS., University of Delaware. 

Saaw, Winrnep A.._______ Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
BS.G.E.., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D ord University. 

SHELL, Enor: Wayne_______ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1961 
US., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

°SHELL, MERLIN, ______Instructor in Hi and Political Science, 1963 


B. D., Emory University; B B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 


SHenwinc, WiiuiaM G.__ Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineerin 
B.A.£., Aaburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. (P.E.), 1947, 1954 
Np) ye) = ET A yg sane Met _..... Instructor in Physics, 1963 
B.S-F,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida. 
Seeweit, Joun Rosent_ _Associate Professor of Physics, 1960 
B.S.P., M.S.P., Auburn University; ‘Ph.D., ‘Rice University. 
Smeips, Avan J,_______ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
D.A., M.A., North Texas State University. Administration, 1956, 1963 
Sinn, Connectus Caunc-SHenc ____ Associate Professor of Cioll Engineering, 1959 
B.S,, National Taiwan University; M.S., Pb.D., Michigan State University 
Sumx, JEANNETTE C..SSCsC ttle: Librarian me Instructor, 1963 
B.5.1L,3,, A.B., Carmegie Institute of Technology; M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 
*SHormaken, JON PS nstructor in Zoology-Entomology, 1963 
B.S., M.A., Western Michigan University. 


Smumano, Gornpoy H. ____Assistant Professor of cea ¢ Science, 1960 
B.S., US. Military Academy; M.o M.ofC.E., Texas A, & M. College; Lt, Col 


*Smrpson, Evers §.______ Visiting Professor of S ‘Education, 1962, 1963 
B.S. University of Tennessee; M.S., Columbia University; Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 
(Resigned 7-15-63) 


SKELTON, Ros B ss Head ¥ Foreign La es, 1939 1954 
A.B. * Michigan State Nonaal'C College; M OED. D., a aya of Michieae Certificado, U 
versity of Brazil; Certificado, spiny abies 


Stacn, Tit Dennis —___ Assistant viding ? Electrical Engineering, 1958, 1959 
BS,, Michigan College of Mining and A S., Auburn University. 


Smirn, Acaent J.. a a ache a Professor of Military Science, 1963 
AB, The Citadel; M.A., Emory University; Captain, USA. 


Smirn, Cartes E..__ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1960 
B.S. E.E., Auburn University. 


s Doxatp M.—_Agricultu Superi t, 1 
seg ree = ral Engineer, Field Superintendent, 1962 


* Temporary. 
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Ssaru, E. V,.___Dean, School of Agriculture and Director, Agricultural 


Experiment Station, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn Canes M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


MITE, me 5. Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 
° Ndereatoey onan Institute oh batt res M.S,, Auburn so tater g ( ), 
*Smiru, FrRANcEs P.... 
5 B.A., University of Alabama. 
s R —___— Associate P of Animal Science, 1961, 
eas er bs College; M.S., Ph.D., University oe teres aha of Medicine. 


*Sanru, Wester E. nstructor in Chemistry, 
B.S., Maryville College. £4 


S are, Wit Sree Speech, 1952, 
. B.Ed., Northern Illinois State University; M.A., Ph.D., orb og oe Ot SP " 


SOLOMON Orivia Px sn gteector in English, 
. M.A., University of Alabama. 


=e Ranson D,__________ Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1915, 
B.S.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 


Srarxs, FRANK M... + —____Associate Professor of Physics, 1943, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. Ph.D. University of Illin 


SPEARS, WiuusM DD. eras: Professor of Psychology, 
- M.Ed, University of of ‘Chattanooga; PR.D., Peabody College 


Peat WotiAM A.________._.__ Dean, School of Architecture and the Arts, 
B.S.Arch., Clemson College; M M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Spencer, Gany Date ___ Assistant P Professor of Education; Director, 
B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Arizona State University Reading Clinic, 


Spencer, Litty Hester ___ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma $! State | eee 


acest Manion W..__ ean and Professor of Home Economics, 1938, 
Alubarma College; BS.,. rk Columbia University. 


SPRAGUE, Apert T., Ja. Associate Professor. of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 
B,S,, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S., Harvard University. 


Ce Be __.Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S,, M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Starcup, Rosert James. Associate Pr essor of Educational 
B.S., Huron College; M_A., Ed.D., University of Nebraska Administration, 1960, 


STALNAKER, Cannot C.______ Associate Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1937, 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A., University of Iowa 


Steeve, H. EvtswortH____ Research Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration, 1949, 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 


STEENSEN, Donacp H, J. Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S,, lowa State University; | MF., I Duke | University. 
STEPHENS, JULIAN, Jn. 
B.S " Vachararviti State College; M, M.A. U University of Ala 


STEVENS, FrRanx J... idercomt of Chemistry, 1947, 
B.S,, University of Illinois; Ph D., k lows State U University. 


CHARLIE Mack..____ Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Engineering (P.E.), 1937, 


*STONE, WILLIAM Instructor in Aerospace Engineeri . 
BS. M.S., aplleery hm ai <= 


Sroves, Writiam H, Fog baistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 


Srrenctu, D. RaLpx . ee ees Professor of Animal Science, 


—...._..._ Instructor in Art, 








Assistant Professor of Music, 


B.S., MLS,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Corme!! University 
* Temporary. 
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1951 
1960 
1963 
1959 
1962 
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1949 
1961 
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Srxercuen, Ropsert H,, Jn, Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S,, University of ‘Tennessee. Administration, 1963 

SrncKi Ano, Jomn P._ __._..____._..._ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1963 
B.F.A,, McA,, Cranbrook “Academy of Art. 

Srnovp, Oxromm -issistant Professor of English, 1950, 1957 
B. OF M.A,, Auburn University. _ 

Srenci, D. C. _______...._..Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1925, 1942 
BS., Auburn Univ ersity; M.S,, Iowa State University; Michigan State University. 

Sruum, Hanotp F., Jr. ______Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1963 
B.S, » University of aeik Carolina; riage USN. 

Suomen, Henny M,. _____.____ Professor gf Acie Engineering, 1947, 1961 
5.S., Clemson College; B.E.E,, Auburn University; M.S.E.E., North Carolina State College. 
Sermenmin, Donato W._______..m____Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1962 

BS.L.E., Auburn University. 
Swinct. Y, Tote Scorve bd wi of Zoology-Entomology, 1929, 1939 
B.S. M, §., D.Se (Hon,), Ohio State Univ 
Syaxes, Mautoy Art, 1942, 1954 


Studied with Wayman man Adams, I Diego 9 Rivera, J John | Sloan, ie any Cc. Miller, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre 


Szicassy, SaNnon ery Rotuncs and Technology Division 
and Assistant Professor, 1961, 1962 
LL.D., Univeruty of Budapest; M.A.L.S., Indiana University. 


TAMBLYN, ome W..________________m__s___ Professor of Music, 1948, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Mus,, Pb.D., University ¢ of Rochester. 


Tancen, Gerarp Evcene. Professor of Mechanical Engi neering (P.E.), 1958, 1960 
B.S. aputl Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., yes niversity; Ph.D., Okla- 


Tavengrn, Acnes B. ——.__.__.__ Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A., University of | of Ilinois. 
TEAGUE, War Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, 1963 


B.S., M.S., Ed. D. ‘Auburn University. 


Teen, PatucIA ANNE_ ees Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1955, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Aubum Universi 


Teanm., Lavra Lea Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S., Ouachita College; ! M.S., Pent Pennsylvania State University. 


Teacxen, H. R. _Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1956, 1959 
B.S., M,S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. : i of ~ “6 


THOMAS, Oscar L.A sistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Memphis State University; Captain, USAF. 


iene STANLEY___________ Associate te Professor of Architecture, 1958, 1963 
Certificate, Stanley Technological Institute, London; B.Arch., Tulane University. 


Trtompson, Sroney Lee. ____. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern | College; lege; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan, 


Toa, AMrs Grover ___.__Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1958 


Tocxen, FLOWAND F,_.______ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 
- Ph.D,, Auburn University. 


Thaxe, 7a Re Jr._______.._..._____Instructor in Mathematics, 1963 
B.S., "University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 


Turner, Louise K..__ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 


Turney, D, M,___________.__ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
B.S. Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 


Ummacn, Annotp W._______ Professor of Health, Physical cine pian _ 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education 
* Temporary. 


ton, 3084, 1945 
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VacHoNn, Rectnato V....Associate Professor of Mechanical Eng 
B. ME. M.S.N.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., O a State phen (P.E “PES 1961, 1963 


*VaLieny, Georncia G.____._ Acting Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1951, 1963 
BS., MA. Lovisiana State Ui University; M.S., reat ae hy = - 

VAN De Mark, Mronep S..____ Associate Professor of aime Economics, 1948, 1955 

B.S., Auburn University; M.A., C Columbia University, 


Vance, OLutre LAwREN cn Assistant Professor, Mechanical Engineering, 1959, 1962 
B.M.E., M.S.M.E., Auburn University 


r T.—_Anistant P essor of Large Animal § 
VAM Ste, Asma eros rofessor of Large gid Senin 1955, 1959 


Vestat, I Donacp M., Jn. “Head Pr professor of Mechanical E ngineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S.M.E., B,S.E.E., "M.S.M.E., Texas A. ©; Ph.D,, Stanfor oe 


° VINSON, Ricnarp G, -—_——_ Viaiting Professor of Secondary Education, 1963 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M «+ Florida Beate University; Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 


Viv xs, | Donan Louis. par ctecm Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 


Watpo, Myrartice R. Sant Professor of Economics and Bustness 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University Administration, 1949, 1959 


Waxpnor, Hensert bisbiacior in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1960 
BS 5. Auburn University, 


WALEES, BRA es Instructor in Art, 1961 
S Suntan ‘State College; M.P.A., University o of Southern C California. 


Wa ana Don DNALD F, Sea Musoctate Erofester, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958 
Head of Catalog Division and Assistant Professor 


Watt, Minnaire__ 
LAbrary), 1947, 1959 


A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S,, Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn Univ 





Watts, Buxy GC. — _Assistant Professor of Music, 1961 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 
Watton, MaatHa Heren_______ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation, 1945, 1952 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Colorado State rae 


WARBINGCTON, 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A., University of Mississipg 


Warp, BENJAMIN P...__Associate Professor o of sitilire Engineering (P.E.), 1950 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University, 


*Wanrp, Crarcotre RR, ___£Instructor in Physics, 1959, 1961 
B. S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue Uni University. 


Waanp, Curtis Howarp A 0 cicte Professor Chemistry, 1957 
BS Indiana State Teachers College; M.S., University of aoe Ph. nee University, 


Wane, La an M.-————.___——Head D t, Horticult 1 
ABE, "5 We Vicente ge of Departmen culture, 1923, 1931 
Wakrner, Jonn ELtsworrit i ae Social Science Division and 
Assistant Professor (Library), 1959, 1962 
B.S,, B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed. D., Columbia University 


WARREN, W. M.. —.... Head _ of Department, Animal Science, 1955, 1957 
« Michigan State ‘University; 3 M.S., Texas A. & M College; Ph.D,, University of Missouri. 
Piinsiart Witiam TayLon____ Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S., Auburn University. Education and Recreation, 1958 


W sy eS ee Textile Technolog 
: STE. , Clemson College; M.S., Institute wh hei oe ae “4 i Fa 


WwW Vernon B. a Civil Engi 
ATWOOD, pei y B.— = rofessor of ngineering (P.E.), 1929, 1941 


Ww —, 
ae) Sar eg Aubumn ‘University; PRD. “FE =e es ROnOy and ae, 2289, 189 


Weaver, ANpREW Matcotm ss A sistant essor 
BS. Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ed. Ed.D., “sone ee! na Or Education, Ten? 








4, Foreign Languages, 1960,1962 





* Temporary, 
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Weaver, Coances Haptey__Head ae and Aad nani 
Engineering (P. DE), .), 1959, 1963 
BS.LE., M.S.£.E,, University of Tennessee; = D., bree 


Wemwensacn, Wo.tetm H,__Assistant to Dean aati ‘Dect, Se aaal 
ie wont (Ae griculture and Agricultural Experiment Station, 1925, 1942 
S., Aubum University. 


*Weissinces, Ina, Jn... Instructor in History and Political Science, 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.S., Auburn Universtiy. 


*Watsstncrn, Rac Instructor in English, 1960, 1963 
B.A,, Augustana College. 


Wects, Josepa Wintanp.______Associate Professor of Architecture, 1956 


Ki, Aroh., Coamell Untveniy: 


Wesr, Howanp M, __..... Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1963 
B.S., University of Maryland; Major, USAF. 


Wesrpenny, Canton Jack ____.__ Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1964 
8.5... M. S Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Wroprce, Sienman DoAne._.____.____Associate Professor of Forestry, 1958 
B.S., M.P., University of Michigan. 


Werrn, Riciivins ——_ Professor of = ta Economics, 1950, 1960 
B.$,, Auburn University; M.S., , Ph.D., Purdue Universi 


Wurre, RarMonv H.. Profe at & Anca Administration, 1950, 1951 
College; 


B.S., Southwest Missouri _State Drury College; A.M., University of Chicago; 
Edt D., Columbia University 


"Ware, Vimcinia CC, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1954, 1956 
B.S., Alabama College; M Bis , University of Tennessee. 


ee Wutr croup, Rosgat D,.__ Associate Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1959 
M.S., Iowa State University; D.\ D.V.M., University c4 Georgia. 


Wmoow SON, Wavter L. ____ Instructor, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1963 
D.V.M,, University of Georgia, 


Wicorns, Acee M.___ Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
D.V. M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas eure University 


Wiceerns, Ean L. _Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State Un University; . Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Witpanks, Mary Evizaserna______Special Collections Librarian and 
Instructor (Library) 1959, 1962 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolin 


WILHELM, Ww ILLIAM J... _______Instructor in Engineering antic 1960 
B.S.M.£., M.C.E., Auburn University. 


Wier, Tech O., Jn. _______________ Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1963 
« Loyola University; M M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


eee Bynow B., Jn. _____...._ Professor of Pharmacy, 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, University of Florida. 


Wittiams, Davin J., II Assistant Professor of Large Animal 


Surgery and Medicine, 1961, 1963 
D.V.M., B.S.A., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn Universi 


Wartsasey, 1 Exrzapeta Grrases__ Assistant Frofeter of Economics and 








.. Auburn University. Business Administration, 1946, 1959 
Wiruiams, Ennest Professor of, Mathematics, 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn University University of Mi ichigan. 
Wr1uMs, Hucn OO. __ Associate Professor of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.A.A., Auburn University; | M.F.A., A. A.E.D., ree University. 


WILLtIAMs, Marvin O..__ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1942, 1944 
A.B, Birmingham-Southern College; B.A.E., Auburn University. 


WriuiuaMs, Ravpn I. Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.A., M. A. University of Maryland; Col Colonel, ‘USAF. 
WILLIAMson, Epwanp C.-C A ss0ciate Professor 


of History and 
Political Science, 1957, 1963 
A.B., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


emporary. 
* On leave. 
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iLsONn, Lowe. E,...______Associate P 1 Be ep abe: Economics, 1960, 1963 

W BS. Murray State College; M.S., University y of § Ken University of Illinois. 

Wit, Geracp R. Se sSnstructor in Bacteriology, 1962 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., Clemson College. 


Wovcann, Joun Wirti1AM_ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1957, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Wricanp Rosert Evcenr——_Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1968 
« MS. ote University 


rashes = aa Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D. vite tale Calerado State University. or a and Medicine, 1962, 1963 


WisEeMAN, Ray _.._______Instructor in Aeronautical Administration, 1963 
B.S., Kubuen 1 University. 


SV, Carte ee ot Psychology, 1963 
fees Gor eat of Tennessee; M.A., University of Chicago; Univers ly. (Re- 
Sign 


WrrHenow, Taomas S.A sistant Professor of Naval Science, 1963 
B.S., American ask Lieutenant Commander, USN 
essor of English, 1952, 1957 


ay New Se eee 
urray thie College; M.A., University of terete ‘De Vanderbilt University, 
*Wooo.ey, ANNETTE...._________ Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Aubum University. Se alae 1959, 1962 
Woootey, CHances H,.________ Associate Professor of ste 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. ee 1958, 1963 
Waeaey, ACK, Jr.______Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1963 
orthwest Nazarene College; M.A., Louisiana State University. 


Sender Ratpn G,_____________Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1963 
B.D.A., Texas Technological College; Captain, USA. 


Y BS = Agricultural Econom 1946, 1957 
mAs. Ar ag Auburn University; Ph.D., Mea Mc Miy re ics, 
York, rer Wayne_____ Head of Acquisitions Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960 
B.Mus., University of Oregon; M.M.E., M.S.L.S., Florida State University 
Younc, Lurmen M.___ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., Aubert University. and Recreation, 1944, 1959 


Younc, Ricuarn Earve__Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1959, 1963 
Florence State College; M.A., Putney Graduste Schoo] of Teacher Education; M.Ed., 
BD. EA. Auburn University. 


= Youn, SaM W.._________________ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 
» M.A., University of Texas, (Resigned 8-31-63) 

, Harotp___________.__-_ Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1961 

B.S,, Northeastern University; Ed.M., Boston University; BS.. Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Zrec.en, Pavut F.____-. Associate essor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 
BS. Otterbein College; M.S., Ph-D., University of yA cheee “i ee ore 


ZivKovic, Peren D.W______.___Assistant Professor of English, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.A., University of Illinois. 


Z OS PTE nt ee in E ics, 
CURT Ss Maueachuoets Institute of Technology; aae py tend, acral Srapnice, ‘ZA 
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EMERITI, 1963 


ALLISON, Five) ______m_.m_§..____ Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 
A.B, Emory and Henry College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Arxinson, T. P,.__________ Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
PhB. A.B., Lebanon University; M.A., University of ‘ 


Basows, Cocnunne A. Professor Emeritus of Chemical Engi June, 1963 
.S., MS., Auburn University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Camp, E. W._________ Professor Emeritus of Textile Technology, March, 1961 
B.S., Geargta School of Technology; M.S., Auburn U versity, 


Eaton, W, Hl, Associate P Emeritus Husbandry, March, 1961 
BS North Carolina State oe hg a 1 Deity y 


Grimes, J, C,.___________Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry and 
5.S.. University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. Nutrition, March, 1961 


Guyton, lave E._______ Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
B.S., M.5,, Ohio State University. 


Hier, W. W, .._....... Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, March, 1961 
I.S., M.S, M-E., Adburn University; E.E., University of Wisconsin: ME , Johns Hopkins 


University. 


Horsets, Wirsur Hart. ____ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 

Ispecy, ©. L  TNeHIS SS Pe eer Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., chigan State University. 

Jones, Dan T._________Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 1961 
Diploma, Auburn University. 

KUDERNA, JesOME—_ 
B.S., M.A., Michigan State University. 

Pirrs, Joun A.._______ Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 1961 
B.S,, E.£., Auburn University. 

Ror, Joun W.__. P Emeritus of For es, March, 1961 
PS ccd te Ertawer Emeritus of Foreign Lenguage, March, 
Sawac, L, M.S séPrrofessor Emerit Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 

B.S., University of North ae M.S., Dubaire yee weagheye 
SEAL, JAMes Lewis... iP pcofessor Emeritus of Botany, June, 1963 


B S.Agr., Clemson Agricultural College; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., University of 
innesom. 


SHOWAL ot ie a Emerit Education, March, 1961 
AB. Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D.. Sie University. ee 


rofessor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 
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AMENT, B. Dona.p._._Assistant Director, University Personnel Office, 1960, 
B.S., Central Missouri State College. 
ARNOLD, JACQUELINE W., R.N.. Nurse, Infirmary, 
Barrow, Watias OWENs. _.__....Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Peabody Co Service, 1945, 
Becxwirn, Wituiam H.......___Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Baiaen, | Mary Lrrrieyonn__ Senior enya Assistant, Social Science Division, 
Sweet Briar College; M.A., Peabody Col 
BenTLey, CHARLES §,. 0 __ Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 1951, 
B.S., MS. Auburn University, 
Bicker, Mancarer E._ _____.... Tabulating empress Supervis 
sileee Ofte, 1545, 
BLopcett, Frank Epwarnp————s*Producer- Director Educational TV, 
B.S., M.A., University of Florida. 
BowMan, Josern R.. Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
yen i} Janene By, Et ene Senior Systems Analyst, Computer Center, 1959, 
BURGESS, DonaLp peed) __..... Production Supervisor, Educational TV, 1961, 
.A., University of Nebraska; M.S., Syracuse University 
Canoes Gussie R._ _ Reetitent to the Dean of Women, 
.A., M,A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
ES pe Trupy.________ Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
Cancitz, Roy C,.____$__.._.6§......._sss_sssd Bursar, Business Office, 
BS,, MS. Auburn University. 
CuapMan, Rusenr Dantet, Ja, Senior Pilot, Auburn School of Aviation, 
CHeney, Ina S._ Library Assistant, Circulation Division, 
A.B, Union University, — 
Cook, CLARENCE E. : Director of Auburn Union, 
B.A., M.A., Bismingham-Southern College. 
Co —— Se. Al 
vreoe See C yy Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1952, 
Creex, Guori, R.N. Nese, Infirmary, 
Davis, Many Lov______m__ Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 
BS., Auburn University. 
Dawson, Mittanp E,.________ Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Denson, Rosent V.. - SiProgram Director, Auburn Union, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
De , ELNORA_.__.__._______Assistant Dieti 
vou Syracuse University; M.S.. Auburn Dhstvnestiy. Ra GRACES Ding He, 
Duccer, Fowren, Jn. __Administrative Assistant, Writer, 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.A., Duke ke Univer a velopment ee Rotten 
Dunn, Berra C. Administrative Secretary and Secretary to Board 
of Trustees, President's Office, 1919, 
Enen, Tuomas M., Jn... _____Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1955, 
B. + Auburn U University. 
Epw Currncre SMALL _...__.__Assistant R , : , 
OY aie Samere Pea egistrar, Registrar's Office, 1938 
Frocnxoy, Geoace B, Resident Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Forsvs, Mary Cect_______________ Dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 
B.S., Alabama College. 
Foster, “Cronce C.____Assistant to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
GacareAtu, Dunwann H. Executive Officer, Dept. of Military Science. 
B.S., United ec Military Academy; Lt. Col.,, 
Graves, Mr.ton L., Jr. —_ Chief Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 
BS.1.M,, Auburn University. 
Havurweis, Nancy H. Lihrary Assistant, Science and Technology Division, 


HLA. University of Florida. 
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Haxey, Parsm : _.... Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 
Hawkins, Mowent N.. ___Assistant Director for High School 
BS. . Auburn University. Relations, University Relations, 1962 
Henny, Pau: r W. Assistant Business Manager, Business Office, 1954 
Hos, A. A, SSS Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1943 
i 68 —— Te a ae Trainer, Athletics, 1948 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
JENKINS, ER anc W.— Counselor III, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 1962 
A.B, Zimory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Jomson, Ww expen. W. ____________ Cinematographer, Educational TV, 1963 
A.A... University of Minnesota. 
Jones, Axwre Ment, RN. OO. .—___—. Nurse, Infirmary, 1955 
Jones, Hanxre.— Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 1964 
B.A,, Millsaps c ollege; B. D., ., Duke University. 
Jonxs, Wenpe.t....______. Coordinator of TV Instruction, Educational TV, 1962 
B.S., lows State University. 
Jonrs, WowaM L. ___ Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 1960 
Key, Maxine J., RN. ctl Nurse, Infirmary, 1963 
Kinc, Lesrex C.._ Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 1962 
Kmxwoon, Acice P,.. __.Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 1951, 1963 
Karr, Brnow S., M. D.- Assistant Director of Student Health, 1961 
M.D., Wayne University. 
A a oe fe - Nurse, Infirmary, 1961 
McDowA pn, Auptey C. Administrative Assistant | to ‘the Dean of Engineering, 1963 
B.5., Lawisiane State University; M.A,, Colgate University. 
McCown, Drust.ta Boone. Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 1962 
McMitt.ax, Lota C._Library Assistant, Binding and Receiving Room, 1953, 1962 
Menenrrn. Frances B, Library Assistant, Social Science Division, 1963 
U.S., Weelock College. 
Mu. LER, AUBREY ALFRED Housing Manager, 1947, 1950 
A.B.. Rirmingham-Sonthern College; M c 4 “Auburn burn University. 
Monss, Cares ALLAN ___ Resident Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1963 
. Jacksonville State College. 
“ha Aurce J,..___._.__________ Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 1961 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 
Moncax, Donotny F. ___.___.._Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1962 
B.S., Alabama College. ~ 
sche ugh Manion Jap gee pe to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 1959 
Neisten, Heven a Sr bar eis Editor, School of Engineering, 1962 
B.A. Auburn University. 
OtpHAM, Peccy Surry _. Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 1959, 1963 
B.S., Memphis State University. 
Owen, James Ennest— Director, Choctaw County School Improvement 
B.S. Jacksonville State College; M.A., University of Alabama, Program, 1963 
Prax, Joy W., R.N._ Evening Supervisor, Drake Infirmary, 1955, 1964 
Penn, Jack E. Assistant Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1963 
PoweiL, Cinpenrtta M, = Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 1947 
Powerit, WruaM Frank. Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Pratnen, Mary M.A sistant Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
fea Bossy en _____ Television Engineer, Educational TV, 1963 
as |: , Chemistry S Store, 1948, 1 
Rotem, Jarces R University; BS., 3. Nottbwestern U “han upply =< = 
Ruban ‘Desw: _._Activities Advisor, Office of Student Affairs, 1960, 1962 
B.S., Auburn ' University. 
Ricey, Ruerr E. Internal Auditor, Business Office, 1963 


8. S., Auhurn University. 
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SORE FE Counselor Ll, Vocational Rehabilitation, 1959, 1963 
S., Jacksonville State College, 
Ronen, Jenn ¥, Jn. Editor, The Auburn Alumnews, 1947, 1957 
BS. MAL Aubum University. 
Ronen, Resecca Hannis.__._ Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1956, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Roy, RENNETES = Head, Department of Publications, 1943, 1948 
B,J., nsrarag* of Missouri. 
Russ, KaTuryn S.C Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 1951 
5S., M.S., seca akissarns 
iste yay we Sly __.Counselor, School of Education, 1961 
Ju a M. Ed., Auburn para 
SELLERS, Jt) OA | ee _._... Nurse, Infirmary, 1944 
B.S., ree University. _ 

SnHeruHenrp, Joy H... Lib Assistant, Readers’ Ad Service, 1963 
— », Jo nd te rary n s visory Service 
iaosm, E LpnIpce C., vt Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 

-D., University of Virginia. 
Smums, Grace F., R.N. ——— _......Nurse, Infirmary, 1944 
Sms, Seaere __.Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 
SKINNER, Howanp One. Program Director, Educational TV, 1959, 1962 
B.S., oe Florida. 
Arena: E — _.. Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1963 
et Stee ace 
STEWART, Jon Annis Research Consultant, Computer Center, 1961, 1962 
B.S., Tulane University; M.A. Indiana Praitnen 
STRONG, Howarp_.. Assistant to Dean, Pre-Engineering, 1947, 1960 
B.S.Ed,, M.S.Ed., “Auburn ( University; Ed.D., ht University. 
Stronc, Rosenr Bayar __ __Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1962 
S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Sup.ert, Peani. S. Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 1961 
B.S, Alabama College; | M. s.. . Auburn | University. 
*Szmassy, Ciara 1 _. Writer in Learning Resources Center, 1962 
LL.D., University of Pecs (Hungary). 
°° TAYLOR, EDWARD B..____Assistant Director of neering Extension, 1957, 1959 
B.S., Davidson College; B.S.T.M,, North Carolina exe ollege; M.S., Columbia University. 
Taunston, Mitton C.____._ Equipment and Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 1950 
Terms, Frances E ___Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 1959 
Tucxen, Inez J. — _ Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1952, 1955 
B.S., Auburn eee 
SEED, LAMARGARETWW d of Women’s Housing, 1947, 1952 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.5., Auburn = wreaths 
Varna FRANK ______Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 1964 
iat Institute of Technology; M.A,, Columbia Theological Seminary. 
VAN oioee Sanaa E. . Assistant Dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Watton, Jonn H. ______t_____ Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947 
Wane, Rosent Evmone_______._.Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 1957, 1959 
B.5., Anhurn University. 
Wanner, JosEPHINE F._ ounselor, Student Counseling Service, 1962 
B.S., Jacksonville ¢ State C College; M. M.S., ree oan University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Wesster, Marcaret NuNN.__________ Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 1960 
B.S., Auburn Univers. 
Warre, J. Heas . Field Secretary, Alumni Association, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ware, Wriumsn H. Accountant, Business Office, 1963 
BS., Troy State College. 
Warman, J, M.. Plumbing and Heating Foreman, Buildings and 7 
, 1940, 1942 
Wiitias, Donatp FRANKUIN __ ounselor, Student Counseling Service, 1963 


B.A., Mississippi College; M.Ed., Auburn coe ity. 


soeu leave ; 
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Wit1aMs, L. B. _ Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 
B.S., Troy State College) M. S., Pea <3 College. 

Wirson, Jack O., Ju,.__..._ Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 

Wincats, Henny T.._ _ Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 
BS., Auburn University. 

Wiseman, Exten Li Library Assistant, Reader's Advisory Service, 1961, 
AAL, Auburn University, 

Woops, Mancanet, R.N..W Nurse, Infirmary, 

Wrucrrr, Lu Neat D,, BR.N. _Superintendent of Nurses, Infirmary, 1941, 

SENIOR CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL STAFF 
Battery, Rescue = Chief Operator PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Banks, Rorn B. _....... Senior Secretary, President's Office, 1961, 


Banners, Anna P.. Head Resident, Lupton Hall and College Chaperone, 1945, 
i UM, Juctson College. 





Banter, ANNETTE M,. .. Bookkeeper, Food Service, 1951, 
Banton, Fnema C. i ee a Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1956, 
Brastey, JOAN... —_..___.____ Senior Clerk, University Personnel Office, 
Buack, Henny G., Jn. . Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 
Auburn Research Foundation, 
Braker, Bruce D._ —Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 
B.S., Aubum University 
BLAKE, Many ee Senior Auditing Clerk, Business Office, 1961, 
B.A., Hollins College. 
Boney, Louise B,. — ___.... Cashier, Business Office, 1945, 
Bracers, Hennerr GLENN, Jn. Studio Supervisor, Educational TV, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Brixsrienn, ALLEN E. _____Instructor of Naval Science, 
Brirraix, Joyce T... _ Senior Secretary, Engineering Administration, 1957, 
Bonxes, Paut L... ___________ Instructor of Military Science, 
Burnoucies, CHances Tt _ Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
Carr, Leon D.__ Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
Carans, Lois E,.________ Senior Secretary, Architecture Administration, 1961, 
Cananay, Haroip L......_ Assistant Small Arms Repairman, Military Science, 
a OO ar a a an Ticket Clerk, Athletics, 
CLay i, MAnsonre &. -_ Senior Secretary, Athletics, 
urn University. 
ee Tuomas C. Storeroom Supervisor, Food Service, 1946, 


Conway, Lronann R. .. Building Services Supervisor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
"Corr, RaLetcH ---.rwveeeee Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Cuttans, J, W.._____ Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 
Davis, JaMes S. — __...._. Instructor of Military Science, 
Davis, Joun C._ Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 











Davis, Luruer E. ______Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Davis, Myntre K.__ Senior Secretary, Business Office, 1959, 
Dennis, MARIANNE... Laboratory Technician A, Anatomy and Histology, 
Di. worn, Ben P._____ Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 


B.S., Mississippi State College. 
Dron, Canoryn J. Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1960, 
B.S. + Auburn University. 


Dixon, Gwennotxyn McDonavv... Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 





Doxoucn, J, D._________ Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 





Dunose, Ennest I. __ Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Evans, Harny D.. - Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
Fires, A. J. Laboratory Mechanician, Physics Department, 
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1962 
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Forrester, Kess L., UI Architectural Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 
GALLoway, Evomse _...Senior Clerk, Admissions Office, 1960, 
Guisson, CLENN A. _........ Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
Goprrey, Ciirronp B., Jn. Assistant Plumbing and Heating Foreman, 


Buildings and Grounds, 
Guay, Leon A,, Jn. coeponees Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 1 


GREEN, Howarp Ww. ae Supervisor in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Universi 


Grarrz, I Seca er Technician A, H Economics, 
nA, MS. Auburn University, - cree Se =: 























Hancis, Hernsent H. ........ Instructor, Naval Science, 
HaATMAKER, Joun W._ . career _Supply Sergeant, Military Science, 
Hawerns, Caat J ae Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hunny, NoLan G.....____ Assistant Marine Officer Instructor, Naval Science, 
HILL, SHARON Murriny a —-—.-_—_&rtist, Learning Resources Center, 
I.D., Auburn University. 
Hines, MAcissa C.. Head Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 
Hopce, Rosent E., Ju. Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
HouumcswortH, Maser H. — _...Head Resident of Broun Hall, 
Hoop, Ricrnarp L.... _.__Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Honnspy, Jesste Downie _. Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Hupson, Brry R. Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hupson, Frank L. Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 
Hunson, Pasus L., Jn. Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
Hurr, Atias B. Head Resident of Owen Hall, 
Jackson, Lestre W,_. _...._. Instructor, Military Science, 
Jenxrys, Exrzanetu E.... == Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
Jounson, Juanita A. = - Senior Secretary, Dean of Faculties, 
TOCLY, Es Sh ‘Laboratory. Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
Jones, Binty Jack Linotype Operator, Duplicating Service, 
Jones, James BR. _ Chief Administrative Clerk, Military Science, 
Jones, Jewet Vincrnia —....Senlor Clerk, Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 
Kinc, Auice B.____._..__.___Senior Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 1948, 
Oe a Head Resident of Glenn Hall, 
Kase, Norman N. __Instructor, Naval Science, 
Ler, Lurnern J. _Senior Enlisted Instructor, Military Science, 
seme yg Tee a Ss. — ee ae Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
Lester, LoRaxrne P.____ Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 
Lewis, Estaen C..0..__..4§.4. Head Resident of Little Hall, 
Lewis, Homen N. __ Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Lorp, Hanotp F.._._____ _ Commutation Uniform Custodian, Air Science, 
Lonusso, Josern T., Jr. Instructor, Military Science, 
Lowe, Rosertr Hexny____Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Mappox, Roserr __Instructor, Military Science, 
Mapoux, Kay J. ___ Senior Secretary, University Relations, 1961, 
BS., University. of Tennesse. 
Martin, Joseru M. Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 
McCarry, Many L, _ Senior Secretary, President’s Office, 1961, 
McConnetr, Frances H. Laboratory Technician A, Pathology-Parasitology, 
McCutters, Gan. H. Psychometrist, Student Counseling Service, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
*McDeemort, Fioyp P._ : Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 


B.S., Auburn. University, 


* Temporary, 


1962 


1962 
1963 
1955 
1961 
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Meckinuey, Many Mower __.._ Head Cashier, Business Office, 1938, 1959 
Meanows, James A... Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1962 
Moon, by sy.ocas W. Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1961 
Moour, Ccanexce TaomMan Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
Engineering, 1962 
Moone, Peannius D. Education Training Specialist, Air Science, 1961 
Muicoss, Flaze. M. Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1957, 1963 
Nesmivi, “ooore R,. Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1961, 1963 
Nivex, Pauw ]. Instructor, Naval Science, 1963 
Nontos:, Karuueen D,...._____ Head Resident of ake A, South 
Women’s Dormitory, 1962 
Ourven, “pwanp E. Small Arms Repairman, Military Science, 1963 
"Ouven, Tosmy Gene ___... Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 1963 
Patrresson, RayMonp A. Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Laboratories, 1946, 1961 
PeAK, Brvce L. Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1960 
Perry, Jean Greensitn._____ Senior Secretary, School of Education, 1955, 1959 
Puence, Juvce CG. __ Maintenance Custodian, Forest Hills Apartments, 1946, 1959 
PotLans, Wruwe E. _...... Sentor Clerk, University Bookstore, 1959 
Pore, Lure M, Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 1959 
Pryon, Otte Cryvpe Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1960 
Pucn, Wrosun H,..___ Property Custodian, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1955, 1958 
Putwam, Roseatr FL Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1959 
Racan, Mantra W. Laboratory Technician A, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1968 
Rawwry, Rura 8. CS enor Secretary, Pharmacy, 1958, 1962 
Rawis, Brnon F, Executive Secretary, F.F.A., 1959 
B.S., M.S., Anburn University. 
Ray, LUTHER G. _ Assistant Maintenance Custodian, 
Graves Centre A rola 1960 
Rew, Cranes F———..__. ___.......... Senior Clerk, Business O 1948, 1959 
Rippie, Rupsye L. a ......Senior Clerk, Infirmary, 1963 
Setters, Lewis L.. Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University, 
SeweELe, AnntreE Manteo Resident of Teague Hall, 1942 
A.B,, Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Sue. stn. Kate G... _ Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 1951, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
SMERLING, Dorotrny N.__ Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 
SHY1.0CcK, THEODORE Instructor, Military Science, 1963 
Srs.ey, Gricssy Tuomas, Jr. __Electronics Technician, Electrical 
ngineering, 1943, 1961 
Stutey, Kate Maxweu. Senior Tabulating 5 pa oe see ee 
SrLAvVeNT, Evie _Head Resident we Mell Hall, 1958, 1962 
Sims, Vimerta °p Lae ey oe iia Cashier, Business Office, 1950 
Smrru, Ivenson T,______Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
SmirH, STarnes L,. Instructor, Naval Science, 1962 
Satytn, Henny A. _Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Sweep, Many Louise. __._. Bookkeeper, Business Office, 1960, 1962 
Sxow, Me.vin L.-J anitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 
SPARROW, Syivia S.- Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1948, 1959 
B.S., Alabama College. 
STANFIELD, JAMES Mopie Cameraman, Duplicating, 1957 


* Temporary, 
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Srover, ANN Head Resident of Dowdell Hall and College Chaperone, 1952, 


Stroup, Rusu C,...- TI nstructor, Military Science, 
SuppaTn, Boyce E...._...______._.____Senior Clerk, School of Education, 1944, 
Succ, Erner J,_._.___.__._._.___. Head Resident and Counselor, South 

S., M.S., Auburn University. Women's Dormitories, 1957, 
Succ, Tor C. —_________._.._Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1957, 








Ta AYLOB, fing em pace 3 san Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
Taytorn, Wika B.S Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 1952, 
Lang Vash Meee to eee Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 
Veacu, Kenneto RR. ___.___Senior Clerk-Typist, Military Science, 
Watopnop, Rut C._____ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 
WeEeKx.ey, Jonn Wirnenwncton.____ Laboratory Mechanician, 
Engineering, 

Warat.ey, Mitprep C._......_.__.._ Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1940, 
WHEELER, ai B.._____.__ Personnel and NESEP Yeoman, Naval Selenca, 
ae ee — & A— = _____________ Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
WHITMAN, JessIE fynen se 20 Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1952, 
Wren, Ecrzasers S, —- -———- ~~ Head Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 
WILKERSON, Frankie L..__ Senior Field Radio Repairman, Military Science, 
Wiis, Wooprow __._.Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Crounds, 
Wison, Verna M,.. ss sCssssSSSsSH ead Resident of Alumni Hall, 


Wricat, Cary Duncan_.__._.. Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1948, 
Youne, Joz Franx ______ Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical E Engineering, 


CG, MARGARET _______ Head Resident of Keller Hall, 
B.S., Northwestern University. 
Zrecier, Everyn A. Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 


1957 
1963 
1959 


1962 
1962 


196] 


1959 
1963 


1563 
1937 


1961 
1959 


1963 
1960 


1959 
1962 


1962 
1963 
1960 


1955 
1960 


1958 
1959 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF! 
Hane Brown Dnaaucnon, B.S., M.S., LL.D. L.H.D., LL.D., President 
Rosexr C. ANDERSON, B whe M A, Ph. D., Executive Vice-President 
E. V. Smrrn, B.S., MLS., Ph.D., Director 
Cort Wuson, B.S. M.S., Ph.D., Associate Director 
©. F. Simmons, BS., MSS., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
W. H. WEIDENBACH, B. . Assistant to Director 

Agricultural Economics 
LANHAM, Ben T. Jn. ___Head of Department, 1939, 1956 
BS., Clemum Co lege; M.S., University of Tennessee; ce; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Bracxstonge, J. H., Se TB A 
BS., i Auburn University, 
Danner, M. J. _..... Professor, 19438, 1957 
BS,, Texas Technological College; M. S., ‘University ty of Tennessee, 
Stnicx.anp, P. L.. Jr. a ricultural Economist bt ab USDA), 1962 
B.S., North Carolina State College: M. rs Oklahoma State Universi 
Warre, Mornts ae SaPaNEe, . Pootieibe 1950, 1960 
B.S., i i University; M.S., Ph. D., Purdue University. 
YEAGER, j. = 252. _.... Professor, 1946, 1957 
BS., M.S., ‘Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Kens, E. E., Tr, a Associate Professor, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University. 
Panrexnenicr, E. J. _Associate Professor, 1958 
B.S., M\S.. Purdue University; Ph. D., ‘Michigan State Univ ersity. 
Witson, Lowen E. Associate Profesr, 1900, 1963 
S., Murray Stute College; } M.S., University. of Kentucky; Pb.D., University of Ilin 
DowkeLnencen ib Assistant Sea, 1962 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall ¢ College; MS. Pennsylvania State 1 University, 
Minzen, B. A. ee Assistbant Professor, 19863 
B.S. « MLS. Auburn University, 
*Hamarerr, Rora A. LSS = Instructor, 1955 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 
*McManus, Benny R... i Instructor, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Agricultural Engineering 
Kummer, F. A... a Head of Department (P.E.), 1935, 1948 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
Cooren, A. W.__  —SSsS@D rector, National Tillage Mach 
Laboratory, (P.E.) Woop. USDA), 1939, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
-. EB. — oe va _Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1963 
BS., M.S., Auburn | University. — 
Duatas, W. T. Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1962 
BS. M.S., Auburn University. 
Gres WALTER Associate Professor, 1954 
S., Rutgers University; iversity; M.S., Cornell University. 
Renoir, E. S, _Associate Professor (P.E.), 1949, 1958 
B.S., me University; MS., lowa State University, 
C. A. SS _Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1956 
B.S., MS., Anburn [ University. 
shih he oe ee : _Associate Professor (P.E.), 1937, 1947 
5.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
as) Soe Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1955 
ee Pennsylvania State University; M.S., senteey4 of peg a cena tee. oe 
rneeny, W, F.C Agricultural ineer , 
BS., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn aiventty. (Soop 
Reaves, CO. Ae _Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA) (P.E.), 1951 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri. 
ee Ph are 
* As of January 1, 1964. 
* Temporary. 
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Osnonn, JaMes FE, A stant Professor, 1964 
te =r Oklahoma State l University. 
fi Scep. USDA) (P.E.), 1933, 1944 


ey az Unive of Wetet MS., ret Enahe 
Tavion, ie ——_____.. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962 











State University. 

oeie Benc, G. E._____.__._§=+=__§__. Agricultural Engineer . USDA), 1958 
BS., see nee nee Sd M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State U Sib 

nue TS ———— Assistant Professor, 1962 

, Auburn | University. 

Eacanr, T. N.— E.R Vaart ey ew 
BS., Auburn n University. 

Shira, D. M,. ___.... Agricultural Engineering Field Superintendent, 1962 
B.S., Aubum University. ee 

Agronomy and Soils 

Rocers, Howanp T.. -ww~vwwwvn Head of Department, 1942, 1951 
B.S. Virginia Polytechnic ‘Institute; S M.S., Michigun State University; PR.D., Iowa State Uni- 

ee ee ee ae ee 
sade Shere University; Ph.D,, Comell University. is ai 

Donmenzy, BE. Do fessor, 1951. 1956 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell University. 

Ensaancmn, ir Bend Professor, 1944, 1953 
B.S., University of | Missouri; 1 Ph.D., L University | of [llinois. 

McCarry, F. S$. Se Professor, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn “University; Pt Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Mrxton, Earr B,._ ___......._ Plant Pathologist (C USDA), 1950, 1956 
BS., M.S., Auburn University, 00% } 

PEA, 5) WS. _Soil Chemist Coop, USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi | State University; Ph, D., University of W 

Rouse, R,. D,. a "Profenecr, 1949, 1956 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., ‘Purdue University, 

Scarssnook, C, E._ Professor, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; ! Ph.D., | North Carolina State oes 

Smarn, A. L.. C USDA), pee 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; MS. U University of . rr oon shologit pent of W 

Stunkte, D, GC, = + === Professor, 1925, 1942 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Jowa State University; Ph Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

WEAR, l. I. a ...Professor, 1939, 1959 
B.S., M.S,, , Auburn t Univenity; Ph.D., Purdue | University. 

Apams, Frep — dissociate Professor, 1955 
B £.. M. * Louisiana State | Univesity; 1 Ph.D., University of ‘California. 

Drxon, Jor -Associate Professor, 1959, 1962 
BS. .P University of Kentucky; F Ph.D., . University of Wisconsin isconsin. 

Evans, E. M, __—....Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; \ M.S., ¢ Comell University. 

Hitsown, A. E. Se ._...Associate Professor, 1955 
B.S., Corel University; y: MS., Iowa State University; Ph.D., , Comell University. 

Hovexanp, Carat S.. Associate Professor, 1959 
B.S., M. ~ a University of of Wisconsin; Ph.D. University of Florida. 

Jonson, Winey C,, Jr. Associate Professor, 1957 
“i Nyy Take Forest College: BS., | MS. “North: ‘Carolina. State College; Ph.D., Comell Uni- 
versity. 

Mrxon, Ausrey C._ Clg C USDA), 1957 
B.S., University of Georgia; | MS., ! Pre we ey ( PE ee 
PATTERSON, R. M. e Professor, 1949, 1956 

B.S,, M. 2% University of of Florida; Ph.I D., Penn Pennsylvania oe University. 

Evans, C. E Se ee ee —AAnaisteeng Professor, 1955, 1957 

B.S., Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University 


**Kinc, C. C., Jr. 
B.S., M.S., ‘Auburn ‘University. 


Seancy, V. S. 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


*° On leave. 


= "Assistant Professor, 1952, 1954 
: Assistant Professor, 1948, 1950 
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StiaumMan, GO. T., Ja... Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 
B.s., Auburn University, 


Bentnam, F, E, —_______—_—“*F eld Superintendent (Prativille), 1935, 
B.S., — University. 

Graze, Puen T. SsSF ied Superintendent (Alexandria), 
B.S., as ‘University. 


Laxcronp, J. W.—___._____ Superintendent Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 
B.S., Avurn University, 





Riczanoson, J, W.____.____—_ Field Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
= SARAPATAN, Be 6 Me ee SS J nstructor, 
B.S,, M. S., Auburn University. 
i ae OSL A es Ce a ____ Instructor, 
B.S.. Louisiana State University. 
Wknsren, OD ETT Sn ee ee ee eg, 
Auburn University. 
Animal Disease Research 
Gnerenr, J. E. Head of Department’, 1937, 
D.V.M., M.S5., Auburn University. 
CLARK, Can. Associate Head of Department’, 1953, 
B.S., D.V M.. w ‘ashington State | University; M.Se., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Kixsex., Greonce Ki ae es 
B.5., Rutgers University; D.V.M., New York State Veterinary College. 
Rosents, Crarnres S$. Ba eb VG 
DY, M., Auburn University; M.S., } M.S., Michigan State ‘University. 
Auexanpen, Herman D. a ee -_ dissociate Professor, 1950, 
B.S., M. >. Ph.D., Auburn University. 
F ARNEL, Danie. R. Associate Professor, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 
Animal Science 
ee) ie a es ae a el ee Gator Dapertasene. 10: 1955, AE 
BS., * Michigan ‘State University; M.S., Texas A. & M, ee: .D., University of M 
Asrnony, W. B.. ee a a a a eee Os A 
B.S., University of Hlinois; M.S., Texas A. & M. College; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
Prtcxetr, thy of Sees ee 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
SALMON, W. D..._- rabih hopes 1922, 
B.S,, University of Kentucky; MS,, 1 University | of Missouri; Se.D., University of Kentucky. 
Hanes, Ratpa R.A ssociate Professor, 1960, 
B, $., M,S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. College. 
PATTERSON, Troy B.. Associate Professor, 
B.S.. Missixxippl State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A. & M. College. 
Ssirmr, R. C. _Assistant Animal Nutritionist, 1961, 
B. 8., eae College; | M. S., S., Ph. D., t University of Illinois College of Medicine. 
Sovtens, C ce teenenee nn ne nrnnaene ee Associate Professor, 
BS., 3 ow — D., University o of Missouri. 
Srnencta, D. RR. _..._.....Associate Professor, 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 
kee AT io 2 Se SE Tae FF Associate Professor, 1949, 
BS. M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Teaney, D, M. Associate Professor, 1940, 
B.S., Auburn University; M. S.,t University versity of Illinois, 
Wiccrss, EB.” ET. Associate. Professor, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State te University; Pt Ph.D., , University of Wisconsin 
Hurratan, Pe Ty Tete el ___ Anata Professor, 
B.S.. Cornet! University; M.S., Ph.D., , University « of Florida. 
Meanows, G. B._ _...... Assistant Professor, 
B.S,, Auburn University; sity; M.S., University : of Florida. 
Pruce, Jancrs F. Assistant Animal Scientist, 1960, 
__3S., University ‘of Tennessee; M Ys , Ph. D., . Michigan State University. 


Point emp employees with School of Mowing shawn 
oo way hom amployes with State Departm Agriculture and Industries. 


1954 
1948 
1954 
1961 
1961 


1958 
1959 
1955 
1954 
1963 
1962 


1957 
3. 1955 
1962 
1957 
1963 
1957 
1963 
1950 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1956 
1963 
1951 
1962 
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MrnsmMann, Hanny ———E— 


= = Instructor, 1968 
B.S., Ph.D., St. Louls ‘University. 


Sy ee ere Instructor, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Botany and Plant Pathology 
Le riment, 1947, 1954 
t ok University of of Kentucky; M.S., “North Carolina St a gph — University of Min- 
nesota. 
Camus, E. J. __.._ Professor, 1954 
« MLA. California | (U. on LA); Ph.D., Univers University of ity of Maryland. 
fave, D. ae ie ak ee _Professor, 1947, 1955 
B_Ed,, Ped.D,, I Eastern Iilinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State ‘University. 
Drenenx, U. L. ___Associate Professor, 1952, 1963 
B. A. Miami University (Ohio); M. AS , Harvard Un: University; Ph.D,, North Carolina State College. 
eS Aa ae eee ____Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1951, 1955 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


aD — ..... Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
B.S., oe Ph.D., , University of } of Minnesota. 


Conn, .£ ne Associate Professor, 1954, 1957 
Sy pice rane Polytechnic ‘Institute; MS., U University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 





Davis, Norman D, _Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
BS University of care MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
Funvensunr, H. HL. Associate Professor, 1961, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn coeur Ph.D., | Louisiana State | University, 
Gupauskas, Roserr T_ _ Assistant Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., East Illinois State College; M.S., ‘Ph.D. University of Illino is. 
Dairy Science 
Autrney, K, M, Head of Department, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State Un niversity; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
CANNON, R. Y.. Professor, 1948, 1960 
B.S., lowa State University; MS., ¢ Ohio State ite University; 1 PhLD., University of Wisconsin. 
Hawnins, GC. E,, SS ee Re 1952, 1959 
a ee ee College; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D. bigicne tnt Carolina State 
Rows.0se, G. H.. __.Associate 
. MS., Virginia ‘Polytechnic Institute; te; Pb.D., University of Illinois. Bp et pe oa 
iseciee OF ALLEN. Se ee 2 
.e, Jor Sees Instructor, 1959, 196 
P Gany E. 
BS. Wisconsin State College; M.S., lows State University. ht Dek 
Forostry 
DeVa Wrovun B. 
ae ithe em me Eg Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
Ganm, G. LL. 5 
B.S., M.S,, University of Idaho; Pb.D., Yale University. AONE, DIES: 2S 
COGGANS, 


1 bs = Bod f, 1 
B.S., University of Georgia; MF., Duke University; Ph.D., North rea Ay map Reps, = 


B. 3, Michi State University; M.S., University of California: Sa Agente cate To 
pega nt eh State University; M.S., Ph.D,, Syracuse University. SS Shofeawer. 299) 
J OS. tebe of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale Univ aa TEE Se ae oe 
BORE - wae) North Carolina State College. SS “Associate: Profesor, 1050, 1950 
Warren eee —reewr Associate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
Beat 5 are apes are <a —— Assistant Professor, 1960 


Canren, 1m ason C. 
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DeBronnen, L. E._—________ Assistant Professor, 1961 
BS, University of ‘Cincinnati; M-F., Yale University. 
Lrvincston, K. W. __ Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.F., Duke University. 
Lye, E. S.. Je. cssuuae ». Assistant Professor, 1957 
B. Bias University of Georgia; ;M F., Duke University. 
Sreensen, D, H. : on eeessistant Professor, 1960 
B.S.. lowa State Iniversity; : M.F., F., Duke University. 
Home Economics 
Srivie, Manion W. _....Head of Department®, 1938, 1955 
R.S. Alubama College; B. S., M. Be , Columbia ‘bia University. 
Rost, Ernst. _____.._.. Professor, 1963 
, MS., Indiana State State College; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Epa Many E. _Associate Professor’, 1952, 1963 
5.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. lowa 1 State te University. 
Van pe Manx, Mivoren S.. _. Associate Professor’, 1938, 1955 
B.S,, Auburn University; M a Columbia ' University. 
Monron, Sux B.. __ Assistant Professor’, 1962 
B.S., M.S., PL.D., Texas Woman’s University. 
Horticulture 
WANE, . L. M. Head of Department, 1923, 1931 
« BLS. Auburn University. 
Nh rae - 2... 5 a _...Professor, 1951, 1962 
B.S., .D., Ohio State University. 
Gneesiar, W. H. = Si (<j aiialioly Somcoecanaspiiee a RT TRAN DEERE 
» Ph. D,, University ty of California at Berkeley. 
Onn, jess P. _...... Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S,, Auburn University; .M oar .. Ph.) D., ., Ohio State University. 

AMLING, Harry J, ___ Associate Professor, 1958 
L.S., Wutgers University; M. S,, University of y of Delaware; ware; Pb.D., Michigan State University. 
Harris, Husenr . a, Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 

, M.S., Auburn University. 
JONEs, Sur T. Associate Professor, 1950, 1954 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; y: PhD., . Louisiana State University. 
Jounson, W, A. —— _.. Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. | 
Norton, Josern D.. ______ Assistant Professor, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Louis Louisiana State e University. 
Marti, W. C., Ja.—_—_— toe ON ee Se See 1951, 1958 
B.S. Auburn University. 
Penny, Fnevenice B., Jr. I nstructor, 1957 
5. “ Auburn snail 
Turner, Jacx L. ee nstructor, 1055, 1959 
B.S., ‘is Auburn University. 
Poultry Science 
Moony, . Craupve H, Head Department, 1956, 1959 
Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Corns, G. J. ________ Professor, 1930, 1949 
» Auburn University; M:S., ‘University of ity of Missouri; uri; D V.M., sae University. 
S. A... ——————_ essor, 1947, 1950 
A.B., Sterling College; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., ic tases Wisconsin. 
KInc, Dae F. ____ iP rrofessor, 1930, 1959 
B. S., ar State University; M.S., Kansas ‘ansas State University. 
Goopaan, J. G eee eee. associate Professor, 1989, 1946 
B.S., Me $., Auburn University. 
Howes, James R. _Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 


BS. . University, London; N.D.A., University, Edinburgh; M.S.C., McGill University, Montreal. 


Jounson, L. W.___ Associate Professor, 1948, 
A.B., ’ Cornell University; ‘M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D., Texas A. & M. College. 


* Toint employees with School of Home Economics. 





1955 
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es Ci ad i et CO, A 
Pe Vet. Med. National Taiwan University; M.S., Aubum University. 

Mona, E. C. eeeesessSSSeeSSSSSSSSFeeFeSeFAsnncintg Professor, 1958, 1961 
B.S., University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mesico State University; Ph.D., Kansas Stato 


University. 
Publicetions 
CRAWTORD, By | ig) ee Director, University Relations, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
ee S 5,  e ee Head of Department, 1943, 1948 
BJ. nine of Missouri. 
McGaaw ee EB Aelste Sater, 1041) Tea 
Ate Auburn University. 
Stevenson, R. R. E:T A spociote Editor, 1955, 1060 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Research Data Analysis 
Atvorp, B. F. Se TE A OS 7 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois. 
Zoology-Entomology 
Anant, F. S._.___ _...Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
BS. +s S., Auburn ‘University; Ph D, lowa State University. 
axan, M F,______________Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1958 
= Af lowa State University; Ph.D., University of K LUTSaS. ( sh ) 
EY J. ee Ee ee Se i rte De ofessor, 1947, 1957 
Selene College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 
~~ 
OS oC —— a | seaneeenteeneeneeneree-f FOfessor, 1940, 1953 


ey. S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


woh eit By M... SS ee i am SS 
A.. ‘Auburn Unive University; sity; Ph. ie Iowa State University. 





SWINCLE, a 8 nF Ofessor, 1929, 1939 
~ MS., Sc. D., Oh Ohio State University. 
aoe Rosert SS. Associate Professor, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Texas A, & M. College; P College; Ph.D., Comell Un University. 
Hays, Kimay Lee_— .....4issociate Professor, 1957, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
Hycne, Lacy L.. ——--—-_ + llMsociate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Ivey, W. D.— ———_._—_...____ Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S., M.S., “Auburn | University; P Ph.D., Emory University. 
Paatuen, E. E.___ —__.....Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M. 5. ;.. Michigan : State L University. 
ALLIson, Ray. SS eee Pro essor, 1950, 1962 
B.S. Western Carolina Coll College; _ M.S., North Carolina State College; Ph.D., Louisiana State 
Bass, Max H,._______.o0mnt....§.tc | Assistant Professor, 1957, 1963 
B.S., Troy State College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Sueii, E. Wayne _Assis ’ 
BS., M.S, Auburn & University; Ph.D. , Comell t University. won Ra aaah Ra 
Speake, Dan W..______ Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit 
: BS., ies ee University. (Coop. USDI), 1855 
atson, Tueo F,W Assi 2 
B.S., M.S., University of Arkansas; | Ph.D., | University of of Ca California at Bettys ae 
cE A A et ee Ss ee Se Oo 
B.S., Washington Univers: University at St. Louis; M.S.. Auburn University. AHR 1 
CASEI S "thease ee ee 
ERDAS, Ya Yue soll 5 = Instructor, 1963 
Greener, Geonce N.S — 
BS. Rice University; M.S., University of Michigan. ane oan ALN 
SHOEMAKER, — = 
B.S,, M.A., Western Michigan Unive University, ———insttuctor, 1908 
SMITHERMAN, 1 ue ee 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., North Carolina State C College. ee ee 


* Temporary. 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 


SUBSTATIONS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Smurrn, L, A. manag Siaekbligieme te toes 
B.S., Auburn University. 





.. Auburn University. 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 
Canvron, C, C, a EERE a NT eon 


Superintendent, 
B.S... Auburn ‘University. 
Storr, KENNETR Ct Assistant Superintendent, 


» Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 





Yates, Harovp F.C Seerintendent, 1931, 
B.S., Auburn mea 
Bannett, J. E., SS ____ Assistant Superintendent, 


BS., Auburn beemeeniay 
Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Brown, V. L. eee eS 


B.S. Mississippi State University. 


W AreOH, WY aid 
, Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


Houiincsworta, M, H,._.-_sSeperintendent, 1958, 


B.S., Auburn University, 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


Mayron, E, Li —_—____....___.._____.. Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Vermont, 


SANDY, J. M. $$ —______________ Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


GIssENDANNER, 5S. E. Se ae 


mie S., Auburn University. 


: Lusren, Howarp C,_ Assistant Superintendent, 


+ Auburn University. 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


Btecs, fh eda 1087: 
B.S., Auburn University. 


ae a ee ee SS erie Superintendent, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 


CORE UW. Wa 2s Seriiandnd. 


B.S., Auburn University, 


ay 2 Ropert A., Jn. Assistant Superintendent, 


Auburn University, 
Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


Brocoen, C. A.__....4....|.._+_=Ss_ssss Superintendent, 1937, 


B.S., ‘Aubora University. 


**Sconyers, Max C.__ a Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S,, Auburn University. 
STARLING, J. G.... 





Omamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


Serr, R. L._ Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn 1 University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


** On leave, 





____Superintendent, 1951, 
Gunaxs, H anor W., Jn..____.....____<Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 


TT .______ Assistant Superintendent, 


——______ _____ Assistant Superintendent, 


47 


1957 
1957 


1948 
1960 


1959 
1948 


1949 
1958 


1962 


1945 
1961 


1946 
1958 


1952 
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OTHER STAFF 

Aperns, W, P. Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 

Barcrecow, les Rams. SS Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 

Brack, A, LS Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Bonnerr, Sana L. —.— Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 

Brapiey, Gienna GG... Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Cuements, CAnoLE_ _. Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 1960, 

Coutom, Dovarp RR. Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 

Crow, Pau. Eran Tech. Assistant, Animal Science, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 

Dixon, Gwenvotyn Fave... Lab, Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 

Doce, BAnpanA ANN tsa. Tech. A, Animal Science, 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 

Descas, Patnicta Tatney. SSS Lab. Tech. A, Animal Science, 
IN. Duke University School of Nursing. 

Ex.uicron, Craupe §,._.__.___ Asst. Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Extus, Janice J.__..._____.__.___Leb, Tech, A, Agronomy and Soils, 1957, 

Extis, Martie NoxmMan _____Senior Secretary, Administration, 1935, 

Fincuen, Stacey Eo SS Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 


B.S., Auburn sy Re bases 


Fianacan, Connects SS... Senior Lab. Tech., Poultry Science, 1942, 
Gray, Frornence S$...  S——s—« Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 
Garen, ANNELISE M, > ES SSSSSCwLaab, Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Gurrz, Inez BW... Lab. Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 1957, 
B.A. MS. Auburn University, 
Hearn, Wo.1amM H,__ —__—_.._..__._ Systems Analtyst, 1950, 
g.5., Auburn University. 
Hicams, J. Ho. SSS Production Manager (Foundation Seed 


Stocks Farm at Thorsby) Agronomy and Soils, 
Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 
Tech. Asst., Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 


Horne, ELEANOR. 


Howter, Roserrt C. 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Jones, Jacke M,---————— ———Ss—« Laorratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 
Jones, Lesue J.-E Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
K Fra tig = 

TE AND,. Peace Lahoratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Lancaster, MAYo = Assistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 
Lang, H. M.S séFaarm =Foreman, Horticulture, 1921, 
MANsFietp, E, E. Chief Clerk, Agriculiural Economics, 1939, 
Matuison, M. C..____.__...____ Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 
Nortracorr, Dewey VY. Herdsman, Animal Science, 
P A : —— 

ATE, J ena. I Seen Laboratory Tech. A; Botany and Plant Path., 
Perensen, INce E. Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Purtirs, Mancaner Grson sd Fabordtoryy Téch, A, Forestry, 1962, 
RK ANNETTE C 

OBERTS, 1 re C— ___Laboratory Tech, A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
R E S ~- ; 

orue, | Hae STACCERS Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Sctt.estncrn, Hecen F. Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 

: G. ——" 
Tos, phot rere Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
Vatentine, Suancorr AS —T Laboratory Tech. A, Home Econ., 

y ,_N a 

Wir. ZAMS, : ae ae Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant 


Pathology, 1958, 


1947 
1963 
1948 
1965 
1962 


1965 
1957 
1961 


1962 
1962 


1962 


1962 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1961 
1961 
1962 
1961 


1963 


1963 
1959 


1962 
1962 


1963 


1957 
1946 
1959 
1957 
1962 
1963 


1963 
1963 
1961 
1962 


1963 
1962 


1968 
1961 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Hatem Baown Draucuon, B.S., M.S., LL.D., L.H.D., LL.D, 
President 
Ropertr Anpenson, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Executive Vice-President 


Freal R. Robertson, Jr., B.S., M.S,, University of Tennessee; DPA 


Harvard University. . Director, 1959, 1962 
Ralph &, Jones, B.S., Auburn University; -MS., ‘Michigan’ State Uni- 
versity —— Associate Director, 1986, 1962 





R. M. Reaves, B.S,, Auburn University 

Director, Field Service, 1927, 1962 

W. H. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell University 
Assistant to the Director, Rural Resource Develo ment, 1946, 1962 

Hoyt M, Warren, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity Assistant to the Director, Programs, 1945, 1961 

Mrs. Mary E. Coleman, B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
State Home Demonstration A ent, 1936, 1958 

H, Earle Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern College __ Head, 
Management Service, 1945, 1960 

Edwin M. Crawford, B.S., Auburn University... Director of 
University Relations, 1962 


SUPERVISORS 


Ee C. Bullington, B.S., Auburn University________District Agent, 1939, 1962 
L,, Davis, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University __. 

District Agent, 1942, 1961 
ae Ye Ba eat B.S., Auburn University.__t.___Distriet Agent, 1934, 1941 
eMillan, 'BS., Auburn University_._.______ District Agent, 1942, 1961 

teat Hulsey, B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University —_ 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1941, 1958 

Eunice Ivey, B.S,, Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama —_. 
District ome Dem. Agent, 1949, 1957 

Lucile Mallette, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota 
District Home Dem. ent, 1936, 1941 

Mrs, Patty Parkinan, B.S., Alabama College —. ~~___ District Home 
Demonstration Agent, 1947, 1952 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 
John Warren Gossett, B.S,, University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas 


A. & M. College Chairman, Animal Science Riveece, 1962 
Thomas Benjamin “HH er, BS. M. anak Auburn. ay ra Ae 

University of M Hen Chairman, Plant Science "Division, 1960 

aie 
mf Me; tae Auburn tenia ___... Agronomist, 1942, 1955 
Jha Bagby, Bs BS., in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 
allew, BS, haba a Coe: M.S., emis > State Uni- 
Pasian > isual Editor, 1954, 1961 


Ann Barr, B.S., Alabama College State 4-H Club Totes for Girls, 1945, 1950 

Sidney Bell, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State U. 
Specialist i in Farm Management, 1960 

A. J. Brown, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University... Specialist in 
Marketing, 1948. 1963 

Elizabeth Bryan, B.S., sey University; M.S., University of Tenn. 
xtension Economist, Home SEE, 1939, 1957 

M. D. Bond, B.S., M.S., Keiesh University __ Peanut an 
Soybean Specialist, 1955, 1960 
Charles Allen Black, B.A.A., Auburn University Assistant Art Editor, 1962 

James R. Buttram, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., 
Auburn University _ Entomologist, 1961 

A. Rt. ee, iain M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., , University 
Wisco “Specialist in Meat ’ Marketing, 1958, 1960 
Walter K. Chimney: B.A.A., Auburn University. _Art Editor, 1958, 1962 
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R. R. Chesnutt, B.S., Acburn University —__ Agri son ae He 1948 
Robert RB, Clark, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University se Specialist, 
Resource Dev day 1954, 1961 
ac pamoe 1) Capen, Si Alters Lateeney Rane Ea 3 1000 
Wi x, Auburn 
~ : = Buildings 1950, 1951 


S. R. Doughty, B.S., Iowa State University. Specialist, F 
Management, 1923, 1962 
Isabelle Downey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Georgia 
Specialist in Food ation, 1944, 1958 
Samuel E. Eich, Jr, B.S., Auburn University — Specialist, Rural 


esource Development, 1957, 1962 
John Elliott, Jr., B.S., Auburn University——_____ District Program 


sn 1953, 1963 
Lawrence Ennis, B.S., Auburn ie Seka ag ea re 
State of Alabama; Specialist in Sa Engineering 1945, 1949 
J. T. Gaillard, B.S., ye ade University __.__ Registered P. 
State of Alabama  Scecalist in Farm Mechanization, 1944, 1949 
Joseph P. Givhan, B.S., Auburn University. __.____ Specialist, Rural 
Resource Co a4 more 1955, 1963 
M. R. Glasscock, B.S., Auburn eee —— ae 
able "Marketing, 1941, 1962 


George Glen Green, B.S., M.S., Oklahoma gl (aretha 
Texas A. & M, College Extension Animal be datan, 1963 
Billy Ray Gregg, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University 
Ag gronomist, Seed, 1964 


ape Cc, Sa B.S., Spee University; MLS., University. of Ten- 
ist, Tributary Area Development, 1957, 1963 
. B. Hend B.S., MS., Fe University _ Specialist in Cotton, 1960, 1963 
‘oy Helms, B. Auburn University ——_-_-Agricultural Economist, 1943, 1949 
Robert C, Horn, B. S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Wisconsin 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1944, 1961 
J. R. Hubbard, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 


alist in P. ul , 1939, 1960 
John M. Huie, B.S., M.S,, Auburn Valeriy _ Peel! "S ~ Ht 
Resource Dev 1962 
R. S, Jones, Jr., B.S., Auburn University. == = = ssdrp an, 194I, 1959 
Troy Keeble, B.S., M.S., Auburn University _____ Specialist in 
Ornamental Horticulture, 1958 
E. F, Kennamer, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 
wat a B.S., Mississippi State University; eee: Auburn 
li a aE ' ee Te EP Se on Veteri , 1960 
Ray J, Ledbetter, BS., MS., Auburn University. Entomologist. 1954", 1962 


ames Gordon Link, BS., M.S., Auburn Universi _A st, 1959, 1963 
Daniel A . Linton, Jr., BS., MS., Auburn University “Specials 


Specia 
Mark , 1962 
H. FE. Logue, B.S,, M, of Ag. Educ., Auburn Universi ~~ aadonaita ans tg hoa 
State 4-H Club 2 194 
sing ~ ~Socaaue B.S., M.S., Clemson College: Ph.D. 'N. Leader, 1942, 1948 


Plant Pathologist-Nematologis, 1961 
Houston ‘Frank McQueen, B.S., Auburn Universi a t 6 
C. L, Maddox, BS, M.S, Anbu University. i on et 1988 


Farm M 
Elta Majors, B.S., Auburn Se MS. Univentiy ok Tecoma 1954, 1960 


alist in Child 
Herman H, Marks, B.S., re ne Universi ersity Sy baci in’ Pen ehbnts 


Program Specialist, 1954, 1963 
M. Cecil Mayfield, B.S., A Ste Uni , 
LR. Martin. BS. M. u niversity — oe Club ee 1955, 19641 


Ss. 941. 1948 
J. Glenn Morrill, BS. firigh cae Young University; M.S., 
University; Ed, D., Cornell University “ay Specialist ‘qutah State 


T 
Dorothy Overbey, B.S., University of Tennessee. retain — ire ge 1960 


peciali 
Consumer Education, 1943, 1949 











** On leave. 
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Car! Parker, B.S., Auburn University. Specialist, Rural Resource 
eg a sy 1944, 
]. B. Parrish, B.S,, M.S., Auburn University... D , 1938, 
Joho L. Parrott, B.S., Auburn University Radio and TV ditor, 1959, 
Allee Peavy, BS., Unive rsity of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University 
Specialist in Home Furnishings, 1941, 
( BK. Phillips, B.S., Auburn University Specialist in Animal Industry, 1927, 
Furiss Prickett, B.S., Auburn University.___ Specialist in Foods an 
Nutrition, 1955, 
Jeanne Pilester, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Auburn University__ 
Specialist in Equipment and Housing, 1958, 
Charlea H. Segrest, B.S., M.S., Auburn Seen earamer Specialist, 
Rural Resource Development, 1956, 
fialph L. Sherer, B.S., Aubum University; M.S., Cornell University 
Specialist, Rural Civil Defense, 1956, 
Jack Smith, B,A., Aubum University...» News Editor, 
Walley A Sowell B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue Uni- 
Roe es ar Specialist, 1948, 
ny ae Strickland, B.S., M. of Ag. Educ., Auburn University 
District Program Specialist, 1960, 
Macon B. Tidwell, B.S., M. a Agr. Ngan University... => 
Resource Development, 1957, 
Kathleen Thompson, B.S., acre of aioe M.S., Penn. State 
University. Specialist in ogre and ees 1944, 
Hf. B. Thornhill, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Clemson Co 
Marketing Specialist in Ornamental Horticulture, 1941, 
Deon Walters, B.S., Auburn University —_.___ Managem cialist, 1961, 
Norman Lee West, B.S., Auburn University.._._Ra +P ieditoe 1961, 
William KR. Williams, B.S., Auburn University, M, S. University o | 
Tennessce Test Demonstration Supervisor, 1946, 
Byron B, Williamson, Jr., B.S., M. of Agr., Auburn University - 
‘District Program pecialist, 1946, 
William E. Wilson, B.S., M. - Agr., Auburn University. 
pecialist, Rural Resource Development, 1954, 


OTHER STAFF 





Mrs, Mary W. Brown, B.S,, Auburn University ___ Editorial Assistant, 
Mrs. Afton Morrill Burt —— ____... Editorial Assistant, 
Mrs, Lena Smith Culpepper, B.S., Auburn University. Editorial Assistant, 
Mrs. Myrtle L. Good. ae ae ee enetion OF Reports, 1929, 
Mrs. Kathryn ape ee rer are” Teh, 
Miss Dalene Jeter SS a ee ae Vo OR a 1928, 
Miss Rennie Jeter = Bussiness Asst... 1934, 
Mrs. Mary Lynn Overstreet _ Audio Visual Techn.. 
Mrs. Anna B. Stickney, B.S., Auburn University. Editorial Assistant, 1962, 
Miss Judith Dianne Wesson_.._.__._. Photographic Technician, 
Mr. Charles Wright Daten, 


COUNTY AND HOME AGENTS 


51 


1961 
1961 


1959 
1947 


1960 


1962 
1965 


196] 


(List for each county as follows: County address, county agent, associate county 


agent, assistant county agent; home demonstration agent, associate home agent, as- 
sistant hore demonstration agent, first appointment, present appointment. All de- 
grees are from Auburn University unless otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


R. Pil areata ‘ere aes 1953; J. R. Danion, B.S., M.S., 
University 

Margaret yt pe S., Alabama College, M.S., Vaneaey of 
Tennessee, 1950, 1956; Sandra Lee Hardegree, B. 'S., 1963. 


F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1944; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 
aoe Met Bouler BS., 1956; Donald Eugene Dunn, B. S., 1962, 

Silvey, 'B.S., 1955, 1957; Mrs. Eugenia Small, 
BS. 1937 1958, Mrs. Marvell Gwaltney, B.S., University of Ala- 
bama, 1959, 


52 
BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Usion Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 
CLEBURNE 


Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 
i W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1953; Joel R. Stephenson, B.S., 1959, 


963, 
Mrs, Frances Watson, A.B., Huntingdon College, 1934, 1957. 


. C, Odom, B.S., 1935, ane T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1952. 
‘irtis Martin, B.S., 1933, 1 


D, S. S, M.A 988 1954; J. B, Butler, B.S., 1954; 
€: Metall Bg, 195° J 
Mildred G 


bert, BS. a GtA. mre Julia Elise Brown, B.S., 1962. 


W. E. Phase B.S., 1947, 1955; Donald E. Roberts, B.S., 1962. 
Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1947, 


F. H. ren hy 1946; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954; J. P. 
Moore, B.S., 1953, 1957. 

Laurene Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1959; Mrs. 
Wanda Herren Wasden, B.S., 1961. 


A. S. Mathews, a 1941, ries T. L. Bass, B.S., 1946, _— 
e Nelson, A.B., University of Alabama, 1945, 1948; ro 

Pair, BS. 1948, 1963. 

Mrs. rs. Yancey V Walters B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Barbara 

Williams rr eeaee State College, 1961, 1964; Shirley Ann 

Harrison, B.S., 1961, 


E. L. Stewart, BS. MS. 1944, 1946; Larry D. Easterwood, B.,S,, 
1961; Ted B. mith, B 1963. 


Exa Till, B.S., 7046, 1948, Mrs. Ruenette B. Gil B,S., B 
College, M.S., 1961. “whe ag 


(on ee B.S., — 1933, erste at M. Patterson, B.S., 1954, 


ates 1945, 1 

Mrs, Geneva a Marsal James, BS., 1941, 1943; Mrs, Virginia Gar- 
mon, B.S., Alabama College, 1945, 1958. 
Fistral BS B.S., 1949, 1960; D, R. Mims, B.S,, 1953; W. R, 

u 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, onic Mrs. Martha 
K. Rogfond: B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1962. 
Mathew Sexton, BS., 1987; R. B. Deavours, Ae 1946, 1948. 
Ferry Beauchamp, B.S., Alabama College, 1960, 1964; Mrs. Lera 

Manley, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi . 1964. 


Gg. C, Helms, BS., 1930, 1933; Howard Blair, B.S., 
Lucile Burson, BS. M.S., 1936. ~j Spres etree 


W. H. Cowan, B.S., 1936, 1941; d P, Owens, B.S., 1954, 1962. 
Dora Smith, B,S., Alabama College, 1052, 1953; Rochelle Williams, 
B.A., University ‘of Mississippi, 1958. 

T. A. Ventress, B.S., bar h ious 7. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941. 
Annie Rae Milner, B. S., Alabama Coll ; 2; Julia Frost, 
BS. Alabama Celless’ tons ege, 194], fo ; Julia Frost 


5G: Gsaday, BS. M.Ag., 1948, 1968 1963; J. R. Speed, B.S., 1943, 


ompson, BS 
Mrs. ‘Sarah Hutchinson, B Howard Calas 1956; Mrs. Georgia 


R. Flemming, B.S., 1962. 


DD). G. Somerville, B.S., 1999, 1949: B. T. 
1963; Dallas Hollaway, Jr BS. 1964. Richardson, B.S., 1945, 
Mrs, Christa Hall, 


ini fF Alabama, 
Betty Carolyn Davis or Pi iversity of of Ala 1950, 1960; Mrs. 


M. H. Hu B.S. 193 2 
tien E. Wilar 36, 1958; H. J. Oakley, BS.. 1954: Ger 


ams, B.S., 
Mrs. Lou T. Ostrarn, BS, MS. 1 : 
ring, — ye ~ fuclans College. 957, 1961; Hazel Ann Her 
Wilko wea MA, 1055, 1961; Jerry Walls, B.S., 1963. 


Wilma fo Gross, BS., 
1962, 


1959, 1961; Eleanor Joyce Richardson, 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 


Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 


Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsd 


en 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Gen 


eva 


CREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 
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. H. Kinard, B.S., M.S., 1954; Robert E. Linder, B.S., 1960; 
C. W. Pike, B.S., 1952, 1963. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Haynes, B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1961. 


W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1948; G, B. Handley, B.S., 1948. 
Se Tdn Jo Harrison, B.S., Alabama Collen 1056, 1958: mre 
eat B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1963; Judy Ann Holley, B. 


Hi. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1945; C. F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., 1958: 
Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., 1961; William B. Webster, B.S., 1961. 
Mrs. Mary Sue Tillery, BS., 1947, 1948; Mrs. Inez Ballew, B.S., 
1954; Mary L. Brown, B.S., " Judson College, 1961, 


W. D. Thomason, B.S., 1931; T. CG. Hubbard, B.S., M. of Agr., 
1936, 1963; eo H. Estes, BS., 963. 

Ruth Sundberg, M.S., University of Tennessee, 1941, 1951; 
Mrs. LeJean by x 5. Texas State University for Women, 1963. 


C. Alsobrook, B.S., cee Hoe W. M. Arrington, B.S,, 1950, 
ioe: Wyeth H. Speir, ae 
Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Choos” College, M.S., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937, 1940; Martha ¥v, Simpson, B.S., Howard College, 1963. 


F. DeWitt Robinsan, B.S., 1949, 1963; Poe, B.S., 1956, 
1957; Howard D, Hall, B.S., 1962; Robert L ‘Tramunell, B.S., 1963. 
Mary Louise Walker, B.S., Peabod College, 1954, 1962; Janet T. 
Lakeman, B.S., Florence State Co ege, 1963. 


]. E.. Morriss, jor M.S., “tf W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959; V. L. 
Keeble, B.S., 1963; Joe E. Lashley, B. S., 961, 1963. 
Betty itamatiton, Bs. University of Alabama, 1947, 1953; Hattie 
Wilson, B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1954; Johnnie Sue Brvan, 
B.A., Judson College, 1963. 


Johnie A. Marable, B.S., M.Agr., 1955, eos Be Lee Shu- 
mack, B.S., 1963; Edw M, Knowles, B . 1964, 
Mrs, Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963; Virginia Fartabest B.S., 1960, 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., digs 1949; H. J. hemi B.S., Uni- 
versity of Georgi _ 1944: A.D . Jones, B.S.. 948 

Mrs, Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs, Celeste H. Martin, 
B.S., 1957, 1961. 


Albert Pitts, B.S., 1952, 1958; James Pettus Tucker, B.S., 196). 
Annie Mary Hester, B. S., Berry College, M.S.., University of soe" 
bama, 1953, 1956; Mrs. Jean McCracken, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1957. 


H. A. Ponder, B.S,, 1935, 1949; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1963: 

Larry W. Roberts, BS., 1960: Jack A. Thompson, BS. 1957, 1963. 

Joyce peeuts B s., 1954, 1957; Elaine C, Brooks, B. S., Howard 
ege, 4 


R. C, 2 dae yk M.S., 1954, 1960; °°°B. E. Anderson, B.S.., 
BS} William Williams, B.S., 1956, 1963; Max Franklin ‘Scott. 
Mrs. Emily H. Seay, B.S., Alabama College, 1960, 1963; Mrs. 
Elsie Jo Scott, B.S., 1963. 


W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1942; J. T. Langley, B.S. 1965. 
Mary Forney Hughes, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1950. 


Nis Deavours, B.S., 1957, 1946; J. N. Glass, B.S., 1948, 1963. 
rs eon Kerr, BS., M'S., University of Alabama, 1951; Mrs. 
L. Acker, B.S., Alabama College, 1963, 


On leave 
*°° On military Jeave, 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


ACKSON 
cottsboro 


EFFERSON 
irmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linders 


MARION 


Hamilton 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1955; Carl Dennis, B.S., 1954; C. L. 
Barefield, B.S.. 1951, 1 

Lillian Cox BS.. Mississi sssipot Stat Coll . Mes Women, 19535, 
1935; "i Margit O. Kirkland, B.S., Jacksonville State 


Allen M. Mathews, B.S., 1957 1961; . N. White, B.S., ar 1948; 
Luther J. Nip Ct BS., 1960; Marion H. Roney, BS., 1962. 
a Smith, B.S,, 1955 1956; Thelma E. Graves, B.S., M.S., lowa 
tate University, 1961; ’ Shirley Karr, B.S,, Howard ‘College, 1960. 


& ‘ Sli? B.S., 1928, 1947; S, L. Worley, B.S., 1945, 1947; 
ward White, BS. 1962. 

Mrs. aon Peck, B.S., 1942, 1946; Ivous T. Sisk, B.S., Florence 

State College, 1959. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1946; B. O. McDonald, B.S., 1959; James 
os Se ors, BS, 1939 1988: R.A. agin BS., MS. 1 1960; E. N. 
Seog ., M.S., Mississippi State University, 
Barrett, B.S., 1933, i Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Col- 
lege, 1956; Mrs, "Madge M . Bush, BS., University of Georgia, 


H. H. Lumpkin, B. 1950, 1954; L. G. Gober, B.S., 1960. 
Barbara Clements Ais B. S., University of Alabama, 1953, 
1961; Mary Ellen Smith, B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1982. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1957; Charles W. Burns, B.S., 1957, 
1963; Irby J. farrell, B.S,, Berry College, 1963; James H. Pitts, 
BS., M.Agr., 1955, 1963. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1958; Olivia Ann 


Wages, B.S., University of Alabama, 1 962; Della C. Stewart, B.S. 
zener of Alabama, 1 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1946; Dean Parris, B.S., 1959, 1963. 
Mrs, Ruby Rogers, B. S., Athens College, 1953, 1956; ‘Carylon Sue 
Thorn, B.S., Florence State College, 1962. 


R, W, Teague, B.S., 1948, 1958; P. O. Johnson, B.A. 1959; 
Mn ees B.S., M.S., 1960, 


th Crum, B.S., 1955, 1957; Mrs. Emily Huie, B.S.. 


K, Agee, B.S., 1945, 1947; C. R. Morrow, B.S., 1946, 1963; 
batck A Walkin, B.S. 1 BS. 948 

rs. Emma Jo Lin 1 “ 1954; M l lin, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1 rs. Gail Sandlin, 


J. W. Mathews, B.S. 003, :. Gerald, B.S., 1946, 1963. 
Mrs. Mary Maddux, B Tg 


Pha Bolling, BS., a ie Thomas F, Gibson, B.S., 1962. 
rs, Jean N. McCall, B.S.. 1961, 1963, 


RK, peer, sac g B,S., 1948, 1955; H. L. Hood, B.S,, 1936, 1957: 
William Harold Bailey, B.S., ‘1963: Earl C. Halla, B.S., 1953, 1963. 
Christine Huber, B.S., Peabod College, 1944, 1962; Barbara 
Owens, B.S., Florence State College, 1958, 1962. 


F. M, Jones, B.S., 1935, 1938: Cecil 54: 
Yates 5. 1960. Miller, B.S., 1954; Rudy P. 
rs arjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1955; Mrs, Mary Ann Weston, 
“Yh Howard College, 1957, 1960: Mrs. Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer. 
Hi. B. Price, BS., 1945, 1963; M. T. Whi 49. 1950: 
LD, Thornton 3s. i] S. 1944 Vhisenant, B.S., 1949, 1950; 


Tanner, B.S., M.S, 1950, 1959; Ss. 
University nt Alsfase hone 952; Penelope L, Flippo, B.S., 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MORILE 
Mubile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 
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W. L, Martin, B.S., has Oe R. L D. Murphy, B.S., 1958; 


Franklin H. Wood, BS 
Betty W. Montgomery, BS., University of Alabama, 1958, 1962; 
Deloris Haynes, B.S., Jac cksonville State College, 1958; Mrs. Willie 


Mae Sparks, B.S., Florence State College, 1957, 1963 


Charles B, Vickery, B.S,, 1948, 1963; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1944; 
rte H. Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964; Charles C. Baskin, B.S., 1957, 


Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1945; Mrs. Mildred 
Payne, B.S,, 1941, 1954: Joyce K, Channell, BS., M.S., University 
of Alabama, 1963. 


A. V. Raper ts B.S., 1925; R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1965, 
Annie Ric _AB., Judson College, 1952. 


T. P. nies BS ear”. 1958; W. R, Helms, B.S., 1951, 1963; 
W. H. Kendrick, B.S - 1958. 

Mrs. Maude Woodfin, A.B., Huntingdon College, 1983, 1950; Mrs. 
ia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama, 1955. 


C. D. Rutledge, B.S., 1948, 1957; H. W. Houston, B.S., 1954, 
1957; “Jerry L. Parker, B.S., 19 I 

Lucile Hawkins, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Mary O. Cof- 
fey, A.B., Judson " Coliege, 1961, 


W. O, Hairston, ee 1946, 1954; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950. 
Evelyn Graham, B. University of bama, 1950, 1954; Mrs. 
Joyce Richardson, B. °e Judson College, 1958. 


C. G, Davis, B.S., M. of Agr., 1948, 1954; G. T. Balch, B.S., 1957; 
ae J. Dill, B.S., M.S., Southern Methodist University, 1962, 


Mrs. Helen B. Hill, B.S., Alabama College, 1941, 1961; Lorraine 
Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957. 


If. J. Carter, B.S., 1985, 1936; G. M. Wakefield, B.S., M.S., 1957, 
1963; Howard Allen Taylor, B.S., M.S., 1962, 

Margaret Brown, B.S., University. of Alabama, 1943, 1944; Mrs, 
Florence Sake B.S., Florida State University, 1958; Joyce "Marie 
ey Alabama College, 1962. 


A. Moore, Ss. 1955, 1958; T. J. Burnside, Jr., B.S., 1960. 
Billie Cotney, B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1949: Marianne Gil- 
mer, B.S., 1963. 


Piss Woods, B.S., 1947, 1955; J. A. McLean, B.S., M.S., 1954, 


Alma Holladay, B.S., 1941, 1961. 


H. L,. Eubanks, B.S,, 1934, 1946; W. D, Jackson, B.S., 1946; 
J. E. Yates, B.S., 1955. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., Stee Alabama, 1957; Betty Ann Col- 
vin, B.S., Alabama College, 1 


M. Clark, B.S., Lot 1083, E. Jones, B.S., 1958; W. J. 
T Merit BS., M. Si 
Marian Cotney, B. S.. joao, Linda K. Gillespie, B.S., 1961. 


W. B. Story, 1950, 1932; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., 1954; Howard N. 
Reynolds, B.S., , 1962. 

Mrs. Mildred ‘Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1958; Mrs. 
06 Walker Stringer, B. S., University of Southern Mississippi. 


V. Hill, B.S., 1935, 1936; A. A. Hester, B.S., 1944, 1963; J. B. 
Metiecs BS., 1949, 1951: R. H. Lee, B.S 958. 
Mary Baughn, B.S., Alabama College, 1081, 1957; Mrs. Sandra 
Jones, B.S., 19653. 
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TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 
WALKER 


Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Agricultural Extension Service Staff 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1961; V. C. Bice, B.S., 1958; R. W. 
Thompson, B.S., M.S., ; Sam D. Carroll, B.S., 1963. 

Mrs. Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1958; Nelda Lena Johns, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1962. 


B. R. Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1938; James , B.S., 1948, 1968; 
French Sconyers, B.S., 1943, 1947; oe , Howell, B.S., 1961. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., 1945, 1961; Mrs. Sarah N. Watson, 
— aaeeny of Alabama, 1961; Mrs, O'Neal Massey, B.S., 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., 1954, 1962; W. D. Jones, B.S., 1954. 
Mrs. Jeanette Argo, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1959; Mrs. 
Amelia Frost Luw, B.S., Alabama College, 1958, 1961; Mrs. Bar- 
bara Vinson Robinson, B.S., Huntingdon College, 1962. 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1952; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 1963. 
Mrs. Roma J. Weeks, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi 
1959; Mrs. Dorothy Sandra Henze Campbell, B.S., University of 
Southern Mississippi, 1962. 


fae C, Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1964; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 


Margaret Whatley, B.S., 1941, 1944; Geraldine Seales, B.S., Jud- 
son College, 1963. 


W. L, Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1945; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949, 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1942. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 

Saunpens, Caartes RicHanp- _.._._.......-----_State Chemist, 1924, 1950 
B.S., M.5., Auburn University; Ph. D., )., Nebraska. 

Avucust, Near. Nicno as. SS. Agricultural Chemist I, 1962 
B.S., Aubern University. 

co. SS af 0S, a a a | 

Cin, Frep A.. _______._.__.__ Agricultural Chemist IT, 1958 
B. A., Huntingdon College; M. a. . Auburn University. 

ey ee ee ee Sal a ls if 
B.S., Aubum University. 

Hanus, Kosexr Rusa. Agricultural Chemist II, 1961 
A.B,, University of Alabama. 

Ruopes, Reema A. ee Agricultural Chemist I, 1961 
B.S, Auburn University. 

Ricnoorc, Rex Westey—— — _____ _____Principal Chemist HI, 1950, 1961 
BS ., Auburn University; B. S., Troy Troy State College. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 

GREENE, James E.. ______Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 

D.V.M., M.S., Auburn t University. 
MILuican, Jonn G. ~~ State Veterinarian, 1951 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. — 
*Rosents, Cnances §._____In Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1958 
D.Y. M.. Auburn University; M.S., Michigan Stete University, 

Haran, Sap Sey , State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1962 
B.S., Auburn ot iene meine tk : nah =m “i 
HEMMINGER, JANICE F,____________ State Federal Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 1962 
Hunrer, Katruryn____Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
Mayo, FRANCES. __ Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1963 





Worrny, Many._._____Laboratory Assistant I], State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
Emmuice, V, R..____U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 

Service, In Charge of Bang's Disease Laboratory, 1949 
Braprorp, R. H.._.___U.S. Dept. of descr ie Agricultural Research 


Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 
THompson, James L.__U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, i paca egy sho Research 
= Service, Pasties ei 1960 
'ARD, Pecoy _.__U.S. Dept. lhe it “bana ure, Agricultural Resear 
ervice, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1961 
R.N,, Chestnut Hill Hospital, Philadelphia, P 


Wu.utaMson, O, B.___U.S, Dept. of Aerculture, a gies ge oe Research 
Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 
WituiaMson, Rura___U.S. Dept. of Aericulture Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1957 
Cnorr, D. B., In aga of State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
D.V.M., Auburn Universi Laboratory, Albertville, Ago 1950 
McCreary, We SK Charge of State Branch ny 
D.V.M., Auburn Universi Laboratory, E Acie 1960 
ToLsent, VoNBORO Roe: Lebaradoe Assistant, State Branch Veterinary | 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, 1955 


lesa ointly esplorwd by Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and Experiment Sta- 





Councils and Committees 
1964-1965 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties (Ex officio), W. V, 
Parker ( Chairman), Lys S. Morpe.! Lynas Chairman). me Benson, L. P, Burton, S. T. 
Coker, A. E. Fourier, B Aras ies ul Latimer, R. L. Partin, C. E. Scarsbrook, 
W. D. Spears, M. Sykes, D, M. V . H. Weaver, Rebecca Roden (Secretary), 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


EN nan al W. M. Andrews, B. W. Arthur, R. J. Bear, E. Current- 
Garcia, W. W. Dawson, E kenberry Wi C. Jonson, J. E E. Land, S. C. McIntyre, M. 
C. McMillan, D. M M. Vestal, Coyt W 


ccanunr ress 


Academic Honesty— 
J. H. Yeager, W. B. Bunger, Jeannetta Land, F. W. Martin, three students. 
Admissions (Undergraduate)}— 


mh: ]. Brumfield, W. Hinton, W. A. Tincher, Mildred Van de Mark, Howard 
g. 


Awards— 


S. T. Coker, Katharine Cater, Clercie Edwards, J. T. Hood, T. D, Ragan, M. Sykes, 
W.G. Sherling. 


Athletics— 


es ~: {aban e W. S. Bailey, F. Davis, W. T. Ingram, J. B. Sarver, C. R. Saunders, 


Calendar— 


C. W. Edwards, G. W. Beard, W. B. Bunger, B. T. Lanham, C, R. Saunders, W. 
A. Speer. 


Campus Planning— 


aoe E. Funchess, W. T. Ingram, F. M. Orr, F. H. Pumphrey, E. V. Smith, W. A. 


Class Schedules— 


C. W. Edwards, C, P, Anson, Clercie Edwards, Haniel Jones, N. Macon, W. Kt. 
Patrick, C. F. Simmons, W. A. Tincher. 


Conctiilonk Board— 
Ts J. Hill, C. S. Bentley, Katharine Cater, A. A. Miller, and three student mem- 


Courses and Curricula— 


M. C. Huntley, L. P. Burton, C. H. Cantrell, C. W. Edwards, W. V. Parker, C. F, 
Simmons, 


line— 
ro Men: R, C, Anderson, A. G. W. Johnson, C. R. Saunders, E. V. Smith, one 


Fo or OW omen: Katharine Cater, Jeannetta Land, Laura Newell, one student. 
Exchange Fellowships— 

M. C, Huntley, E, Current-Garcia, C, R. Saunders. 
Fraternities— 

G. W. Beard, Katharine Cater, GC. J. Cottier, J. E. Foy, one student member. 
Health— 

M. W. Brown, A. E. Fourier, J. E. Foy, Mildred Van de Mark. 
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High School Keletions— 
Hi. N. Hawkins, E. J. Brumfield, Katharine Cater, Clercie Edwards, J. E. Foy, 
Howard Strong, W. A. Tincher, one student member, 


Honor Societies— 
E. O, Price, F. M. Orr, C. H. Weaver. 


Insurance— 
Rh. C. Anderson, W. T, Ingram, C. C. Stalnaker, 


Lectures and Concerts— 

Katharine Cater, R. C. Cargile, C, E. Cook, E. M. Crawford, E, Justice, J. H. 
Liverman, T, B, Peet, Ray Ritland, three student members, 
Library— 

GC. H. Cantrell, R. W. Allen, A. H. Groth, G. M. Hocking, J. E. Land, K, Ottis, 
G. E. Tanger, KR. L. Saunders, Lilly Spencer, W. A. Speer. 
Mental Health— 

M. W. Brewen, Katharine Cater, J. E, Foy, R. W. Mayer. 


Nuclear Scierico— 

W. M. Andrews, W. S, Bailey, H, E. Carr, C. H. Clark, §. T. Coker, D. E. Davis, 
C. R. Saunders, C. H. Weaver, Coyt Wilson, R. E, Wingard, D, M. Vestal, 
Orientation— 

C. W. Enwards, E. J. Brumfield, C. H. Cantrell, Katharine Cater, Clercie Ed- 
wards, J. E. Foy, J. M. Richardson, one student member. 

Portrait— 

4 Ph E. Funchess, Berta Dunn, Pattie Haney, A. W. Reynolds, J, B. Sarver, M. 
ykes, 

sic oie RS Safety— 

C. H. Clurk, W. M, Andrews, H. E. Carr, D. E. Davis, L. E, Funchess, G. W. 
Hargreaves, G, M, Kosolapoff, H. R. Thacker, H, Zallen (Radiological Safety Officer). 
Registration— 

C. W. Edwards, C. P. Anson, F. W. Applebee, J. R. Briney, R. C. Cargile, S. T. 
Coker, Clercie Edwards, A. E. Fourier, G. C. Foster, D. D. Hall, Haniel Jones, N. 
Macon, DeWitt Mullins. W, V. Parker, W. R. Patrick, Rebecca Roden, C. F. Sim- 
mons, Lilly Spencer, H. Strong, W. A. Tincher, H. T. Wingate. 

Religious Lifo— 

L. P. Burton, J. H. Blackstone, D, A. Collins, Emily Haynesworth, C. H. Moore, 
four student members. 
Research Grant-in-Aid— 

S. C. McIntyre, W. S. Bailey (Ex-officio), R. W. Ball, W. B. Bunger, M. J. Burs, 
C. H. Holmes, F, T. McCann, K. Ottis, T, B. Peet, Eithel Rose. 

Social Lifo— 

Katharine Cater, G. W. B Frank Davis, J. E. Foy, Mary George Lamar, 
Jeannetta Land, five student members. 

Student Financial Aid— 

J, E. Greene, F. §. Arant, R. C. Cargile, Katharine Cater, J. F, Dunlap, R. Stalcup, 
Rh, B. Strong, D, M. Vestal, Mrs. Robert R. Chesnutt (Secretary ). 

Student Publications— 

J. E. Foy, P. C. Burnett, E. M. Crawford, W. T. Ingram, five student members. 
Traffic— 

L. E, Funchess, L. O. Abney (Ex-officio), Cliff Godfrey, J. T. Hood, E. O. Jones, 
S. L. Thompson, Coyt Wilson, four student members. 

Union— 

J. E. Foy, Katharine Cater, C. E. Cook ( Ex-officio), F. Davis, W. T. In _ J. B. 
pnp Stalcup, Chairman of Faculty Council, President of Faculty Club, eight 

ents. 

University Relations— 
E. M. Crawford, Trudy Cargile, R. Chesnutt, Ruth Faulk, J. E. Foy, H. N. Haw- 


kins, J. Roden, K. B. Roy, J. B. Sarver, W. A. Tincher, E, Wegener, L. B. Williams, 
one student member. 
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Auburn University—Pastand Present 
Historical Sketch 


Auburn University was chartered February 1, 1856, as a denominational in- 
stitution known as the East Alabama Male College, It was formall opened 
October 1, 1559, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed b the Meth- 
odist Church, In 1861, a short period of growth was interrupted by the War 
Between the States and the College, except for the preparatory department, 
suspended operation, The College building was used as a hospital from 1864 
to Iso Reopening in 1866, the College was continually beset with financial 
problems, 

In 1862 Congress passed the Land-Grant College Act which provided for 
the donation of lands to the states for the establishment of colleges, the leading 
object of which, without excluding other sciences and classical studies, was to 
teach such branches of learning as Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts “in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” Alabama accepted this act in 1868. 

The Alabama Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, accepted 
an offer of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to donate to the State the property and good will of the East Alabama Male 
College, and located the Alabama eee and Mechanical College at 
Auburn, the first land-grant college in the South established separate from the 
state university. 

When women students were admitted in 1892, college coeducation was 
inaugurated in the South. 


In 1899, the Legislature, following an earlier action of the Board of Trus- 
tees, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama aS basco Institute. 
Justification for the change was that the college had broadened its program 
and taught not only the branches related to Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, but also the sciences and arts related to the development of modern 
civilization. 

Since World War Il, Aubum University has experienced the greatest 
growth and development in the institution’s history. The University’s growing 
and changing enrollment patterns have clearly indicated the broadened scope 
of the academic program. For example, in the fall quarter of 1963 of the 9,819 
students enrolled in the University's 10 schools, 8,575 were enrolled in the 
Schools of Engineering, Education, Science and Literature and the Graduate 
School, From the first the name of the City — drawn from Goldsmith's im- 
mortal line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain” —has been used to des- 
ignate the institution. In recognition of this fact and the broadened academic 
program, the Alabama Legislature changed the name of the institution to 
Auburn University on January 1, 1960. 

Auburn University today is one of the South's largest institutions. From 
an enrollment of 80 in 1859, the student body has increased to more than 
9,900. The original plant consisting of a single building and 16 acres has ex- 
panded into a multi-million dollar plant comprising 53 main buildings and 
1.871 acres. As a land-grant institution, through its programs of instruction, ag- 
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ricultural and engineering experiment station research, and the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service, Auburn University touches the life of nearly every Alabama 
family. 

The Se of Auburn, incorporated in 1838 in Lee County, Alabama, is 
located at the junction of the southern border of the Piedmont Plateau with 
the Coastal Plains. The elevation is 732 feet and temperatures are moderate 
throughout the year. It has an area of about 20 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 18,000. 

Auburn is 60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birming- 
ham, and 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, Georgia, Located on U.S. Highway 
29, Interstate Highway 85, and Alabama Highways 14 and 147, transportation 
facilities include the Greyhound and Ingram Bus Lines, the Western Railway 
of Alabama, and an excellent airport. 


Auburn’s Three Functions Ti oday 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, Re- 
search, and Extension, indicating the three functions through which the in- 
stitution serves the State. 

Through Instruction it trains leaders for the economic and social life of 
the state, region and nation. 

pees Researcu, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify the 
major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting in- 
dustrial, agricultural and professional groups. 

Through Exrenston, it conveys to the people of the State the findings of 
research and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ There are 10 academic schools incorporated in Auburn University, includ- 

ing 48 departments for specialized study, Baccalaureate, masters’ and doctoral 

degrees are offered and awarded on a basis of high standards. A strong grad- 

uate program strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs. 

sawiey instruction is offered through the Schools of Military, Naval and Air 
ence. 


That technical and occupational education have cultural value is the fun- 
damental doctrine of the land-grant institutions. As the increase in technical 
knowledge puts greater claim on the student in a professional curriculum, the 
importance of his liberal education becomes even greater. Improvement of the 
humanistic-social stem of the technical curricula is an aim in each school. 


RESEARCH 


Chiefly because of lack of subject matter for instruction, the land-grant 
college upon its inception accepte responsibility for discovering and organ 
izing knowledge in fields relating to agriculture. The purposes of research 
at Auburn University suggested in the tate Act of 1887 provided for estab- 
lishment and support of agricultural experiment stations. Its objectives were 
to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquir- 
ing information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to ramote sci- 
entific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture, 
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In 1929 an Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes to study undeveloped 
natura! resources and Sates by which they may be converted into raiiob- 
able products. Its services are available to industry, governmental agencies, 
and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 the Auburn Research Foundation was incorporated and the Re- 
search Council formed to further research, to discover and develop research 
talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, to foster 
and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agri- 
culture, engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life. 


Furthering the frontiers of knowledge in all areas and erg 3 new and 
better ways of doing things through broadened programs of research are con- 
tinuing objectives of the University as it seeks to discharge its responsibility 
to the people of Alabama. 


At Auburn research and extension are functions coordinated with instruc- 
tion. Private individual research by members of the faculty and graduate stu- 
dents is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are 
continually conducted throughout the institution. 


EXTENSION 


Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other serv- 
ives directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 
ganized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
otherwise has long been a major responsibility of the institution. Leaders 
of land-grant colleges, never content with confining their efforts to helping 
those who come to the campus, have gone into the far corners of the State 
cons the people and giving them the benefit of knowledge they have ac- 
quired through instruction and in the laboratories and on the farms. 


Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, farm and home agents 
and po of the Agricultural Extension Service have carried specific and 
usefu 5 aris and home management information to people on the farms. 
Results have been higher crop and livestock production, improved soils, divers- 
ification, better marketing facilities, more machinery, more pleasant homes, 
and less drudgery, 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to provide 
greater opportunities for the people, businesses, and industries of the state to 
utilize the resources and facilities of the University. The programs of this 
Service include technical short courses and conferences and the co-operative 
education program. 


Auburn has long felt its responsibility in the field of general extension. Off- 
campus instruction is available through the Field Laboratory Program which 
enables teachers in service to work toward a graduate degree. The local 
school is also utilized as a laboratory in which graduate study in educational 
foundations is provided as a framework for solving instructional problems. 


Through the cooperation of city, county and regional libraries, books and 
other materials of the Auburn University Library have been made available 
to people throughout the State. 
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Over the Alabama Educational Television Network established in 1955 the 
best instructional and informational material the University has to offer is 
being broadcast to the people, 

Countless other services are being extended to Alabama citizens through 
departments such as dramatic arts, ceetis. English, horticulture, music and 


speech 


The Campus and Buildings 


The campus of Auburn University contains 56 classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 17 women’s dormitories; one major men’s dormi- 
tory complex, housing 1113 students; a new athletic dormitory; 240 apart- 
ments for married students in the Forest Hills Apartments, a complex of 19 
new buildings. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 15,945 acres of land 
at the 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, the plant 
breeding unit, the omamental held station, and the main station at Auburn, 

Considerable construction has been accomplished during the past four 
years, including a $2.5 million library, used for the first time in 1963. A 
Physical Science Center and Home Economics building were also completed 
during 1963, 

Through the Auburn Development Program, a new organization enabling 
Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for the construc- 
tion of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,017,000 Nuclear 
Science Center is to be constructed in the future. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. Al) 
gifts obtained through the Development program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation croaked’ expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors, 

A map of the campus listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
pages 88 and 89, 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural iment Station System of Auburn University owns 
15,945 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, and the main 
— at Auburn. Acreages and locations of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 3,834 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
ae og Horticulture Nose Chilton 161 
u oas air i 
Lower Coastal Plains Camda a hs 9 ni 
North Alabama Horticulture § Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 


Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
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Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 755 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 

Wiregrass Headland Henry 523 
Experiment Fields: 

Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 

Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 

Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 80 

Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 

Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 230 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 670 
Ornamental Horticulture 

Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 7 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,960 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties, 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


l. 


to 


Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 
nance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 


Special aepropsiarion made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 


Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 


. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 


All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 


The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Funds received from the State of Alabama through the eek es 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 


Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products oto 
in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution, 

Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 


10, 


11, 


12. 
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Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
tural problems of the farmers of the State. These funds are also for 
research in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly c on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
ts. 


Direct Sy heme ins by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural ion Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agenks for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 
Each county in the State makes certain a riations to supplement 
those from the United States Government the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultura] Extension Service. 

Funds received from industry,  eocccmarigpe agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 


Experiment Station. 


The Academic Program 
Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental purpose of all univer- 
sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 


To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 
gardless of their economic or social background, for a “fheral and practical 
education,” 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 


To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social eS piel and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 


To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 


To conserve our cultura] heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, the arts so that the University ma 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cul- 
tural traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 


To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


The above statement of the purposes of the University was vi by the 
Committee on University Objectives during the 1961-63 Self-Study. 


Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School, 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the followin 
Schools: Agriculture, Air Science, Architecture and the Arts, Chemistry, Ed- 
ucation, Engineering, Home Economics, Military Science, Naval Science, 
caage! Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine and the Graduate 

ool. 
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Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks, with the fourth quarter serving as the summer session. 
Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
artments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 

icultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal’ Science, Botany and 

t Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, ltural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forest Manage- 
ment, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each curricu- 
lum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests, 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture (Dairy Manu- 
facturing), Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological 
Sciences (Botany, Zoology, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Man- 
agement), Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, Wood Technology. 


School of Air Science, includes the Department of Air Science and offers 
training in Air Science. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, oe Technology, Drama, and Music. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Drama, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Theory and Composition, and 
Music History and Literature), and Visual Design. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music, 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology, Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. ee 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Education: 
Foundations of Education; Secondary Education, Administration, Supervision, 
se linerigs Health, ates Aen and Recreation; Vocational and 

echnical Education; and Psychology, Undergraduate curricula offered are: 
Agricultural Education, Industrial teh Education, Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Education (majors or minors in Art; Business Education: Dramatic Arts: 
English; Foreign Languages; Health, Physical Education and Recreation: 
Home Economics Education; Mathematics; Mental Retardation; Music: School 
Library Services; Science; Social Science; Speech; and Speech Correction), and 
Psychology. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in Education, 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-En ineering, Aero- 
nautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Rogtisecing. Electrical 
Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Technology, and Auburn School of 
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Aviation, This School offers curricula in Aeronautical Administration, Aero- 
ypace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Management, and Textile Science. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Textile Management, Textile Science. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics. Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), 
and Nursing Science. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education), and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Science 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in Pharmacy. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, pS 
and Secretaria] Training. Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts subjects), Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional Science (Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 


Degrees; Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration, 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Bacteriology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Surgery and Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School administers programs leading toward the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricul- 
tural Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master 
of Business Administration, Master of Education, and Master of Home Eco- 
nomics. Beyond the Master’s degree, a program is offered toward the degree 
Specialist in Education, and doctoral degree programs leading to the degrees 
Doctor of Education and Doctor of Philosophy, 
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Library Facilities 

A new Auburn University Library, four stories high with study capacity 
for 2,000 students and sey Me one million volumes, rie its doors for the 
first time in January, 1963. It is centrally located and organized to serve most 
efficiently the three divisions of Instruction, Research, and Extension. 

Spacious reading rooms are separated b walls, to give a panoramic 
shee el each floor, “with fluorescent lights, A scabesaivs frnibirss and open 
book stacks aiding the student in his study, 

The Library contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, a special microfilm reading 
room, seven rooms for poe to recordings and a projection room with theater 
seats to accommodate 108 w special educational films may be viewed. 
The building is completely air-conditioned and contains the only public ele- 
vators on the campus. 

In January, 1964, the Library contained approximately 350,000 volumes, 
and many thousands of state federal government publications. Materials 
issued by the various branches of the federal government by the Atomic Energy 
Commission are received on depository account. 

ay an ent station bulletins in both agriculture and engineering are avail- 
able. usands of books, dissertations, and documents are es on micro- 
film and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals. More 
than 5,000 serials are being received currently; back files are available for a 
large portion of these titles. 


The woes Beaune several valuable special collections, most of which 
were given by friends or patrons. Among these are the George Petrie Memorial 
Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, 
given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the 

istory of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State 
Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr. B. B, 
Ross, a member of the faculty for many years; and an excellent sports collec- 
tion, donated by Mr, C. W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham, The Library also 
maintains a collection of documents and publications in Alabama history and 
government along with the papers and publications of the University in the 
Alabama Room. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instructional, and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn, Loan privileges are 
also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to active, honorary, or 
research members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books which are needed for reserve use by the various classes are to be 
found at the reserve desk on the first level. There is also a large reserve read- 
ing room, a general reading room, the = fg collections department, & pro- 
jection room and a browsin room on this floor where popular and contem- 
porary books, magazines and newspapers are available, 

Housed on the second floor are the humanities department, the bibliography 
room, the technical services department, the circulation department, and the 
oe offices. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to the social sci 
floor is used for the biological and physical sciences. a ee 
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Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a basis, Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 

rts may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 

ritten work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 


Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin. The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 104 of this Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular college 
classes is given for correspondence work, Although graduate credit cannot 
earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
eres of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
ence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or county superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
. take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
eir station, 


Fees — The fee for each course is $10.00 for the first quarter hour of credit 
and $5.00 for each additional hour, Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 
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Admissions 


Admission to Auburn University, in keeping with the land-grant tradition, 
is open to men and women in all economic stations, giving them the benefits 
of higher education formerly reserved to the few. Auburn is a university of 
the people and for the people. 

Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed 
at the earliest possible time. In every case, complete admission credentials, 
including the physical examination report, must be filed at least three weeks 
prior to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the num- 
ber of applicants exceed the number of students who can be adequately in- 
gg or housed. Application forms may be obtained from the Admissions 
Office. 

A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission, ‘This fee is required for all new undergraduate applicants 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. 

Applicants may be admitted to curricula in any quarter, with the ex- 
ception of Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Veterinary 
Medicine, to which curricula they are admitted in the Fall Quarter only. For 
admission of out-of-state applicants, see page 76. For special requirements 
for admission to Architecture, see page 126; Engineering, page 164; Pharmacy, 
page 189; Veterinary Medicine, page 203. 


General Requirements 


Applicants may be admitted when general requirements herein stated have 
been satisfied and when on the basis of complete official transcripts the appli- 
cant has been officially notified of his acceptance, Auburn University in the 
interest of good instruction reserves the right to reject any and all applicants 
bees admission would result in the overcrowding of instructional sat Fidustng 
acilities, 

Sppcents at Santee aoe be snip ay in terms of their academic 
preparation, mental capacity, and a e for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological ness for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution. In submitting admission credentials, the applicant 
must give requested information fully and accurately, False or misleading 
statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 

_ High school students expecting to apply for admission to Auburn Univer- 
sity are advised to emphasize in their programs the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A maxi- 
mum of four units will be allowed in vocational subjects. 


American College Tests 


Freshman applicants are required to complete the American College Tests 
{ACT) on one of the poteig a, state-wide testing dates, High sok seniors 
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may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from their 
principals, American College Test scores are used as a partial basis for admis- 
sion, for placement in English chemistry and mathematics, and for awarding 
university-administered scholarships and loans. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted in lieu of 
the asia College Tests for applicants from states where this test is re- 
Cy ire . 


Physical Examination Report 


Each applicant must complete and return, at Jeast three weeks prior to the 
opening date of the quarter in which admission is desired, a ‘elses examina- 
tion report on a form which the University will furnish. The University re- 
serves the right to require any student to submit to such additional medical 
examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record in- 
dicates a condition which college work could affect adversely or which would 
be harmful to the students of the University, 

Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will not be ad- 
mitted to Auburn University, 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen to make wiser decisions in choos- 
ing their field of study and to adjust more readily to their first quarter of col- 
lege life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre-College Counseling Program. 

Required of all freshmen entering during the fall quarter, the Program 
consists of a series of two and a half-day sessions held during the summer. 
During these sessions, groups of 150 students visit the campus to take appro- 
priate tests, talk with trained counselors and hear faculty members discuss the 
requirements and opportunities in their areas of speciality. 

In addition, entering freshmen are given the opportunity to pre-register 
for their first quarter of college work, assuring them of courses they wil] need 
when they return to begin their college career, New students will be able to 
receive more individual attention from faculty advisors unhampered by duties 
connected with the registration of upperclassmen. 

A small fee will be charged for the service. More detailed information 
concerning the Pre-College Counseling Program will be mailed to all students 
tentatively admitted to the freshman class. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


The requirement for admission shall be graduation from an approved sec- 
ondary school with a minimum of fifteen units (or twelve such units from a 
three-year senior high school) or the equivalent of this requirement as shown 
by examination, (See “early admission” plan under Advanced Standing Pro- 
gram below.) 


Graduates of accredited Alabama secondary schools who attain composite 
scores of 16 or above on the American College Test and who present satisfac- 
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tory grades in college preparatory courses are academically eligible for admis- 
son. Repetition of Ma Anacisuns College Test until the minimum score is at- 
tained does not alone provide assurance of admission. 


Non-resident applicants must have graduated from an accredited high 
school with an over-all average of “C” and have attained a composite score 
of 18 on the American College Tests or a total score of 800 on the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


High school graduates who do not meet the above standards may apply 
for admission. Such applicants will be considered on an individual basis, 
and any one or any combination of the following types of evidence may 
be in appraising the eligibility of the applicant for admission; a Ligh 
interview, high school grades, rank in class, recommendation of the high 
school principal, and/or review of the results of tests already given or which 
may be required. 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development Tests, the 
American College Tests, or other standard college aptitude tests, and/or such 

ial achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by 

« Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from a four-year high school. Students entering from non-ac- 


credited schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests 
prescribed by the Cammittee on Auta 24 


Early Admission — Students of high academic promise may be admitted 
directly from the eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. 
Basic requirements for early admission are: 


1. Proper personal qualifications. 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, Cal- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, Mathe- 
matics, and id or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
peices tests a ered by appropriate departments at Auburn 

niversity. 

3. A letter from the princi An gaara the applicant as to emotional 


and social maturity and readiness for co work, and indicating a 
proval of his early admission. os Se ee 


Requirements In Mathematics —One unit of college preparatory mathe- 
matics is required for admission to all curricula, This must be a course in basic 
or fundamental mathematics specifically designed to include the study of the 
deductive nature of mathematics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as 
business mathematics, personal finance, general mathematics, etc. 


A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 11] — inkfductory College Matheratiox and a third 
unit for those curricula requiring mathematics beyond the freshman year. The 
second unit must be principally the study of geometry, including the geometry 
of three dimensions. The student planning to study engineering or ok, emia 


should take a fourth unit including advanced algebra and trigonometry. Stu- 


“ese open with entrance deficiencies must clear them before registering 
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Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and pee for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be acmitted prior to high school graduation, (See above under “Early 
Admission.”) High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to 
qualify for advanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree 
requirements. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to saeaela a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who orang. their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Registrar upon request. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


Advanced standing is granted to students transferring credits from ac- 
credited colleges. Undergraduate transfer applicants must have satisfactory 
academic and citizenship records and must be eligible to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended. Aciplcatite must submit two official transcripts of record 

m each institution attended. Residents of Alabama must have earned from 
all work attempted credit hours and grade points equal to the following per- 
centage schedules: one to four quarters ct attendance, 60 per cent; five to 
seven quarters, 70 per cent; eight quarters and beyond, 80 per cent. Out-of- 
state residents must have a cumulative grade point average of 1.0 (C) on all 
college work attempted. Graduates of accredited institutions seeking admission 
to an undergraduate school of Auburn Sigel will not be required to meet 
the percentage of “C” average regulations stated above. 

Unless high school credits are shown on the college transcript, one tran- 
script of the high school record must be filed. Students transferring from col- 
leges not satisfactorily accredited will be granted provisional admission or ma 
be required to stand examinations in all subjects for which credit is desi 
The University reserves the right to require entrance examinations of those 
applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has had no 
experience. The amount of advanced standing credit allowed will be deter- 
mined by the dean and the Registrar. Credit for “D” grades will be allowed 
as approved by the dean except that credit is aed ae Freshman English 
only on grades of “C” or better, 
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Admission To Graduate Standing 


Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an accredited 
college or university is requisite for admission to the Graduate School, The 
undergraduate preparation of every applicant for admission must also satisfy 
the requirements of a Screening Committee of the school or department in 
which he desires to oy For further information see section on The Grad- 
uate School and write for special catalog. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons at least 20 years of age who cannot fulfill the regular admission 

requirements for freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate 

tion for university courses may be admitted as jal students on ap- 

proval of the dean concerned. To become a candidate for a degree, a special 
student must meet entrance requirements. 


Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities and in the interest of good instruction, ad- 
missions are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of 
Alabama and those states which are parties to the Southern Regional Compact. 


In assessing fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $100.00 per quarter. This fee is remitted 
to sons and daughters of ministers. No tuition is charged to Alabama residents. 

A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Alabama for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabama at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 
another state. In all cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment. If the 
parents are divorced, legal residence will be determined by the residence of 
the parent to whom the courts have granted custody. 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are, oF 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not 
acquired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident 
of Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original 
enrollment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment. 

All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students. If there is any ving question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering. The burden of proof as to residence is upon the student. 
Any student who registers improperly under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fee but also a penalty fee of $10.00. A 
student who does not clear this obligation within 30 days after official notice 
will have his registration cancelled, 

Title 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides 
that residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of are 
learning. No person who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
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considered to have gained legal residence in Alabama by virtue of having 
attended college in this State or by residence in Alabama while a participant 
in the Auburn University Co-operative Program. Persons whose resi- 
dence follows that of parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained 
or lost legal residence in this State while in college according to changes of 
legal residence of parents or guardians, but legal residence shall not be 
considered to have been gained until six months after such persons have 
become legal residents of this State. 


Living Accommodations 


The over-all dormitory program is operated on the basis that a university 
education is mot confined to classroom activities. A true university education 
includes the total experience of living within an educational environment. A 
schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified program which 
the residents help plan and in which they participate are important parts 
of university education. 

In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal 
property. However, the aes does not insure personal property of the 
residents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property 
of occupants of University-owned facilities. 


The University reserves the right to inspect the rooms of students living 
in University housing at periodic intervals. 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1257 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and the Plainsman Dormitory. 


Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1113 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow-tile, 
and steel construction and together base one of the ie ie resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall was completed in 1948, 
Bullard Hall was completed in 1952, and 2 Noble Hall was opened in January 
of 1957. Each of these buildings is connected with another to form a har- 
monious architectural and living pattern. All buildings are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These residents sharing the exper- 
ience of living together form the basis of the dormitory program. There is 
a dormitory counselor for each division. The dormitory counselors are as- 
sisted by graduate counselors under the direction of the resident counselor and 
the dormitory manager in carrying out the dormitory program. 


In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room, Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitory contains well-ap- 

ted lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack bar, and other 
acilities to make a complete living unit, The housemothers, the resident 
counselor, and the family in residence have their apartments in the buildings. 

Plainsman Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 
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In addition to the dormitory housing accommodations for men students, 
housing may be obtained in private dormitories and homes in Auburn, and in 
the fraternity houses. The Student Affairs Office maintains for the convenience 
of students a file of off-campus accommodations for men. 


Room and Board Charges. Room and board for men students in Magnolia 
Dormitories is $150.00 per school quarter, Magnolia Dormitory residents may 
elect to take meals in the dining halls or elsewhere. Those eating in the dining 
hall may take meals seven’ days per week at $120.00 or five ap per week at 
$102.00 per quarter, Those eating outside the dormitory will only pay the 
$60.00 per quarter room rent. All board charges are subject to payment of 
applicable sales tax. 

Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first 
two weeks of the quarter and receive a refund of amounts paid, less a mini- 
mum charge for board for two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge, upon re- 
turn of meal tickets issued. No change in board arrangements may be made by 
dormitory residents after the two-week period has expired, Students withdraw- 
ing from the dormitory or resigning from school after the allowable two-week 
period will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 surrender charge. 

Room and board bills are to be paid at the office in each of the dormi- 
tory areas. Accounts not cleared on or before the fifth day of the current 
month or sixth day of the term in which the office is open for business, 
whichever date comes earlier, are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to 
a maximum of $5.00. All room and board accounts are due and carahie in 
full at the beginning of each quarter. However, where deemed necessary, 
arrangements may be made at the Cashier's Office in the student’s dormito 
area for payment of the amount in not more than three installments. Such 
payments must be made at the beginning of the period they are intended to 
cover, For information in advance concerning part payments, write the Hous- 
ing Manager in the Meén’s Dormitories or Women’s Dormitories, as applicable. 

Room assignments will be valid only through 5:00 p.m. of the 6th day 
after the dormitories officially open, unless the room has been paid for in 
advance or other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that date. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on a daily basis when students leave the University dormitor- 
ies and dining halls. A minimum charge of % of the quarterly room rent rate 
will be charged any student vacating rooms after school opens, with refunds 
being made not to exceed % of the quarterly (12 weeks) rate. A calendar week 
begins on Sunday. Students vacating dormitory rooms without proper notice 
to the dormitory office concerned will be charged rent on the room until such 
notice has been properly filed with the office that the room has been vacated. 

Although every effort will be made to maintain the present room and 
board prices, if food prices advance abnormally, it may be found necessary 
to increase these costs. 

For men students living in private dormitories, cooperative boarding 
“ing A pe ree and suey houses, rooms without meals range 
rom 300,00 to $,U. or eac 00! quarter. i i 
near the campus are about $45.00 +S ADORE. ooo etal Bt Boeaciog ote 


Roor Reservations. 1. Inquiries regarding rooms for men students should be 
addressed to the Manager of Magnolia Dormitories. Applications for any quar- 
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ter will be accepted three quarters in advance except for the Fall Quarter, 
Inquiries concerning Fall Quarter applications will be accepted after January 
l each year. These inquiries will be numbered in the order of receipt by the 
Dormitories Office and applications will be mailed on the first of April. The 
application form with a $25.00 check payable to Auburn University for room 
reservation deposit, should be returned to the Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 
as soon as possible. Room reservation deposits will be held to cover the loss 
of and/or damage to dormitory property, Room reservation deposit is not 
applicable to room rent. 


2. Refund of room reservation fees may be made under the following con- 
ditions; (1) When reservations for the Fall Quarter are canceled on or before 
August 15, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter; (2) when reservations 
for the Winter Quarter are canceled on or before December 15; (3) when 
reservations for the Spring Quarter are canceled on or before March 1; (4) 
when reservations for the Summer Quarter are canceled on or before May 
15; (5) when room is vacated at the end of the quarter and no future 
reservations are desired; (6) when a resident enters military service dur- 
ing the quarter. No refund of reservation fees will be made under circum- 
stances other than those outlined above. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 1700 women is furnished in the women's dorm- 
itories, Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students un- 
less the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere, A 
head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all 


times to regulations of the University and the Women’s Student Government 
Association. 


All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student. 

The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women's Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory group are: 


No, Name No. Name 

1 Elizabeth Harper Hall! 8 Ella Lupton Hall 

2 Kate Conway Broun Hall 9 Helen Keller Hall 

3 Willie Little Hall 10 Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
4 Kate Teague Hall ll Annie White Mell Hall 

5 Letitia Dowdell Hall 12 Dana King Gatchell Hall 

6 Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 

7 Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 


. Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area lo- 
cated between the University Library and the tennis courts and across from 
the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all the dormitories 
in the area. Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 
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ls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double rooms connected by a 
tiled bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, a double desk, two 
desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair and two chests. 
Lounge space is furnished in each building. 

Annie White Mell Hall and Dana Gatchell Hall are smaller dormitories, 
housing approximately 50 girls each, They are located on Mell Street, adjacent 
to the other dormitories. These dormitories have community baths located at 
the end of the hallways and are furnished in a manner similar to the other 
dormitories. 

Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their own 
meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is much 
less than in the other dormitories. 


Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
irls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the beeectient of the 
uilding. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 

furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 


Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, housing 182 girls, is the largest 
women’s dormitory. Community baths are located conveniently on each floor. 
The girls living here take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately 
two blocks away. ? 

Social Center is a southern colonial building in which are located the offices 
of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Assistant to the 
Dean of Women and the Dormitory Supervisor. A cashier's office and post 
office are located in Social Center. In addition, there are two large living 
rooms, # dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 


The South Women’s Dormitories is a complex located in the area in front 
of the President's home on West Samford Avenue. Completely air-conditioned, 
the modern facility was opened in the fall of 1962 iad includes three dormi- 
tory buildings (A, B, and C), a dining hall and administration building. Event: 
ually, ten dormitories will be built to complete this dormitory group. 

Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls, The rooms are ar- 
ranged in suites with a agreeing, Per between each two double rooms. 
Each room is furnished with twin , a bedside table, two desks and desk 
chairs, a double dresser and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal 
lounge are in each dormitory, with study rooms on each floor. 

The administration building, similar to Social Center, houses the office of 
the Head of Women's Housing, the cashier’s office and the post office for this 
area. There are several attractive lounges in the building, 

All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 


Room and board in all nan-air-conditioned Women’s Dormitories is $180.00 
per school quarter. Room and board charges in the new air-conditioned dorm- 
itories is $200.00 per school quarter. All women students are required to 
take meals in the dormitory dining halls and board charges which are $110.00 
per quarter are subject to payment of applicable sales tax, 


Room Reservations. Women students wishing to reserve a room in Uni- 


versity housing must send a deposit of $25.00 to the Head of Women’s Hous- 
ing. No reservation is binding until the fee has been received. Reservations 
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for the following Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall quarters will be accepted 
on or after October 1 of each year, 

Room reservation fees may be refunded when: (1) Fall Quarter reserva- 
tions are canceled on or before August 15 preceding the beginning of the Fall 
Quarter; (2) Winter Quarter reservations are canceled on or before December 
15; (3) Spring Quarter reservations are canceled on or before March 1; (4) Sum- 
mer Quarter reservations are canceled on or before May 15; (5) room is va- 
cated at the end of the quarter and no further reservations are desired. No 
refund of reservation fees will be made under circumstances other than those 
outlined above, 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


Forest Hills Apartments — 240 modern units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 one- 
bedroom furnished apartments. Furnishings include an all-electric kitchen, 
complelely furnished living room and bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabi- 
nets, all-tiled bath with shower-tub combination, inner-spring mattresses, steam 
heat, TV outlet, ete, 

Deposits are accepted for Forest Hills Apartments from prospective married 
male students who have been accepted for admission. 


Graves Centre Apartments — 90 temporary units partly furnished. One, 
two and three bedrooms. 


Deposits for Graves Centre Apartments are accepted only from married 
male Auburn undergraduates. 


For additional information write: A. A. Miller, Housing Manager, 90] 
West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 


The Student Affairs Office, 101 Samford Hall, maintains a re of priv- 
ately owned apartments and will be glad to assist incoming students in locat- 
ing suitable housing. All arrangements should be made before the student 
brings his family to Auburn, 


Expenses and Financial Aid 


Under the land-grant institution philosophy of education for all, Auburn’s 
fees have remained low, Student charges are 17 per cent lower than similar 
fees charged in the Southeast and the nation as a whole, They have remained 
almost static over the past five years, a situation unique at Auburn in view of 
other rising costs. 


Since living expenses are an integral part to be computed in college costs, 
subsistence at Auburn University is also considerably less than at comparable 
schools across the nation. Board and room for men figure at some 31 per cent 
less than the average, with women paying 21 per cent lower costs. 


Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution. 


Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registra- 
tion as follows: 
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Basic Quarterly Charges For Regular 
Undergraduate Students 


Student 
moet Activities Total 
== Fee 


All curricula... 89,50 $8.50 $100.00 


The University Fee is used to meet pat of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials and 
supplies for student's use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant, 
the Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee supports affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn band, bating, dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 
rata, intramural rts, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student gov- 
ernment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes 50 cents which 
will be held in reserve to cover unnecessary oper: to University property by 
students. Any unused portion of this amount revert to the credit of the 
activities listed in this paragraph. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Non-Resident Fee $100.00 
Non-resident students, with the exception of sons and daughters 
of ministers, are required to pay a tuition fee each quarter. 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 2.00 to 15,00 
{a) Students required to pre-register and who fail to pay fees at 
scheduled dates (from end of pre-registration dates to begin- 


nits of classes) 2.00 
(b) All full-time undergraduate students from beginning of classes 
through last date for new registration for quarter 5.00 


(c) Students failing to complete registration by payment or making 
satisfactory arrangement for fees with the Bursar by last day 
for new registrations for the quarter will be dropped from 
classes and may be reinstated by payment of late fees and. in 
addition, penalty ces of $1.00 per elapsed class day, up to 
a maximum penalty of $10.00 plus late fee. Maximum 15.00 
Late fees and penalties for graduate students and part-time 
students taking less than 10 quarter hours begin one week 
later than for undergraduates, 


Special Examination or Equivalency Examination Fee (each) 5.00 
Re-examination Fee (each) 2.00 
Change in Curriculum Fee 5.00 
Change in Course Fee 1.00 
This charge is made for each separate change with dean’s per- 
mission after classes begin, 


Room and Board (Women) 180.00 ta 


All women students, except those granted special permission 200.00 
by the Dean of Women, are required to live in dormitories 

and take their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. (Add sales 

tax for board.) 
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Room and Board (Men) 180.00 plus 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their 
meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere, Men stu- 
dents may also live off-campus. For further information see 
page 75, 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning (optional) 
Optional for both men and women. Refunds, when deemed 
sitvinabile may be made during the first two weeks of the 
quarter. Thereafter, refunds will be made only in the case of 
resignation of the student. This service, furnished by Young’s 
Laundry of Auburn, includes laundry, pressing, dry cleaning. 


R.0.T.C. Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C, They are then furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the 
R.0.T.C, Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
sit returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld 
by the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning 
and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
R.0.T.C, activities as follows: scholarshi and marksmanshi 
awards; ger apparel and equipment or competitive drill 
teams and rifle teams; approved travel for drill teams and 
rifle teams representing Peg ie University R.O.T,C.; uniforms 
for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount 
not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge 
is subject to change in accordance with demands of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force training programs, 
Handling Charges (each) 
(a) Registration fees billed home. 
(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank. 
(c) Delayed payment of registration fees. 
Arrangements for paying registration fees and charges should 
be worked out in advance with the University Bursar. 
Chemistry Breakage Card or Pharmacy Breakage Card 
(refundable) each 
Microscope Purchase 
Students entering Veterinary Medicine are required to own a 
=a prior to admission. (See section on Veterinary Med- 
icine, 
Music Fees 
Applied Music — one % hour lesson per week 
Applied Music —two % hour lessons per week 
Applied Fundamentals of Music 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 
Practice Fee—per quarter—one hour per day 
two hours per day 
Instrumental Rental Fee— per quarter 


20,00 


30,00 


2.00 


20.00 
30.00 


5.00 
3.00 


3,00 
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Field Training Course in Home Economics 
Charged one-half of regular University and non-resident fee, 
(Student Activities Fee optional. If paid, full fee is charged.) 
This applies to Retail Training — HE 335 


Special Pilot Training Fees 


AA 500 Private Pilot Training — Flight, estimated 500.00 
AA 406 Commercial Pilot Training — Flight, estimated 2,100.00 
AA 423 Flight Instructor Training, estimated 500.00 


(Subject to change without notice) 
For description of these courses see section on Aeronautical 
Administration. 

Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student is a 
candidate for a degree. 


Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 
Thesis Only 5.00 


Non-credit course and/or fee for registration to clear incom- 
pletes when University facilities are used. 


Thesis Binding Fee (per copy) 2.50 
Three to five copies are usually required. 

Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 

Transcript Fee 1.00 

Part-time Undergraduates and Unclassified per hour 6.00 


Not to exceed 9 hours. No non-resident fee charged. Student 
Activities Fee optional. If more than 9 quarter hours carried, 
full undergraduate fees are payable. Six-week courses of 5 or 
more quarter hours call for payment of one-half regular un- 


dergraduate fees for a quarter. Such students are entitled to 
ent health service, 


Graduate Students per hour 6.00 
Student Activity Fee optional, no non-resident fee charged. 
Graduate students are entitled to student health service. 

Auditing Fee (per subject) 5.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a subject. (Not charged to faculty members.) 


Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course. first h 
For each additional credit hour aren est "B00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine (off campus) 3.00 
{on campus) 12.50 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 22.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. (per quarter) 35.00 
Kindergarten Sige I p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) 22,00 
For application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family 


Life and Early Childhood Education. 
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Registration Canceled and Fees Refunded 

If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the opening of the quarter, all fees are refunded, If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a registration fee, and except the 
sum of $5.00 paid as student health fee if the student has par- 
ticipated in any part of the student health program, If a stu- 
dent rernains in school longer than two weeks after classes be- 
gin, no refund will be made of any fees applying for that 
quarter except on resignations caused by personal illness or call 
into military service, 


Financial Aid At Auburn 


Auburn University has established an Office of Student Financial Aid to 
provide financial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational 
costs incurred while attending Auburn University. 


A pamphlet describing scholarship and loan funds may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn University. 


Sources of aid not available through the Office of Student Financial Aid 
are as follows: 


Students with physical handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid covering Uni- 
versity fees, books, supplies, and, in some cases, genera] maintenance through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. Federal and state appropriations sup- 
port this service. For information and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank 
Jenkins, District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


To promote scholarship and research among graduate students, a number 
of Teaching Fellowships, Graduate Assistantships, and Research Fellowships 
and Assistantships carrying substantial stipends are available. Apply not later 
than March 15 for the following September. Contact the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School for information and application blanks. 


The U.S. Navy offers to a number of students tuition and fees, plus an 
allowance for expenses, for four years. Recipients are determined after na- 
tion-wide selection. They enter college as midshipmen, USNR, under the 
regular NROTC program. In return for this aid, they must complete four 
years of Naval Science, make all required summer practice cruises, and 
upon graduation accept a commission as ensign, U.S. Navy, or second lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Marine Corps. The Secretary of the Navy establishes the criteria 
for voluntary termination of an officer’s status to meet the needs of the naval 
service. At the present time a required minimum active duty service period 
of 4 years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


In addition to the NROTC program, the U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine Corps 
have included Auburn University in the Navy Enlisted Scientific Education 
Program. This program offers enlisted members of these two services the o 
portunity of obtaining a baccalaureate degree in scientific fields, Upon gra . 
uation they are offered an appointment as ensign, U.S. Navy, or second lieu- 
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tenant, U.S. Marine Corps. All books, tuition and fees are paid and the par- 
ticipants are retained on active duty with normal pay and allowances. This 
program was inaugurated in 1958, At the t time the required minimum 
active duty service after commissioning is four years. 


Employment Service 


The University Personnel Office assists students in obtaining employment 
to defray a portion of their educational . The University, however, 
does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their first quarter on campus 
unless {t is essential, Earnings vary with the job requirements and previous 
work experience. Since employers must know when a student is free for work, 
little assistance can be given any student until his class schedule is known, 


The Personne] Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot prom- 
ise jobs to students; however, every attempt is made to place capable stu- 
dents needing work. 


Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and industry. Information and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in the Winter Quarter, 


The University Personnel Office also assists student wives in locating 
employment both on and off the campus, Inquiries should be directed to 
the University Personnel Office, Mary Martin Hall. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic sisly with quarters fe experience in industry, 
business, and government positions, 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process, As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 
porous contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. 

‘he student's evap and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
ee of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the em- 
ployer Pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, this 
assists the student considerably in his educational expenses. 

The se opeeees Education Pro is a five-year plan. A student must 
Sree at jeast two quarters of the freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry. Transfer students are also 
considered for the program. Normally a student has seven quarters in industry, 
and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. 

The pape is offered in aerospace, chemical, civil, electrical, industrial, 
and mechanical engineering, applied physics, physics, aeronautical administra- 
tion, textile management and textile science, business administration, mathe- 
matics, and pharmacy. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 
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Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
rograms authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 

w 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights), Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), 
Public Law 550 (Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), Public Law 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act), 


Aubum University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws, Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval before entering school. 


Those entering schoo] under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months), 


For further information write to the Office of Student Fimancial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in their adjustment to 
University life. ‘Their offices serve as a general clearing house for matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs supervises all projects supported by the stu- 
dent activities fee and works mutually with students or groups on campus 
problems, The Dean’s office is located in the Mary E, Martin Hall, 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. The Dean’s offices are located in the Social Center. 

Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed assistants, 
guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging sched- 
ules, maintaining continuation in residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 


ject-matter degree requirements. 

The Registrar and his staff counsel students regarding registration, aca- 
demic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regulations. 
The Registrar’s Office is located on the ground floor of the Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


In addition to the counseling services offered throughout the University, 
a variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Student 
Counseling Service in Langdon Hall. Students may come by the offices in 
person to make an appointment or call University Extension 521. The offices 
are open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceives counseling as a 
process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
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now and in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, 
but as individuals who are concerned with helping students find solutions to 
their problems. The counselors respect the ability of the students to make 
their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. 


Educational Counseling, In addition to the academic departmental ad- 
visors of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides services to 
students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to de- 
termine the causes of the difficulty. Counselors help students in study habits, 
note taking, listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with other 
areas, and only by a complete understanding of all problems can a stuclent’s 
academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and con- 
fidentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relation- 
ships, social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the fu- 
ture are only a few of the many concerns, Often, effective solutions can be 
reached by a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
is information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. The Career Information Library maintained in 
the Student Counseling Service is available to all students for use without ap- 
pointment. Students who are indecisive about a major, or who wish informa- 
tion on their adaptability to selected programs of study may gain a realistic 
appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better equipped to 
make more intelligent academic choices. 


Graduate Placement Service 


A Graduate Placement Office, established by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations, is jointly operated by that department and Auburn Uni- 
versity to assist graduates in obtaining employment in theit chosen professions 
following graduation. This office brings numerous representatives from in: 
dustrial and commercial concerns, and governmental agencies to the earnpus 
each quarter for personal conferences with students. Students who desire in- 
formation and assistance should confer with the Graduate Placement Director, 
Mary E. Martin Hall, 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service staff doctors only; 
(2) oo at the University Infirmary; (3) | ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) cam sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 
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The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinica) laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school, After physical evaluation of each stu- 
dent, recommendations are made to the student, to the dean of his respective 
school, to the physical education department, and to the military department. 


Each entering student is required to file a physical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can i admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 


No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed fn the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon, Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures be referred 
for treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be ealled when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 


The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made avail- 
able by the Student Health Service upon request. 


The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m, to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 
m. to 4:00 p.m, each week day, Monday through Friday, Clinic hours are 
rom §:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on 
Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary are from 10;00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. each 
day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously, 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the 
Infirmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be 
notified by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 


Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medica] staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 
procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the student's expense 
either at his place of residence or when he is properly admitted to the Uni- 
versity Infirmary. 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol- 

g vacation periods; Christmas holidays and the periods between the 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 

ible eifort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 

ilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals, 
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Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults. Special services are provided for 
students and student families including comprehensive speech and hearing ex- 
aminations. Students with speech problems, stuttering for example, or hear- 
ing problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their 
first quarter of residence. Further, the Speech and Hearing Clinic carries on a 
continuing program to provide assistance for all foreign students for whom 
English is a second language. Appointments may be made in Room 201 Sam- 
ford for speech and/or hearing examinations on any schoo] day. No fees are 
charged for student or related services. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the sub- 
way of the “L” building. A University bookstore is located in the Aubum 
Union. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Group Accident and Sickness Insurance Program, underwritten 
by the Transit Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois, is designed to provide the 
student maximum coverage at minimum cost, A new benefit, offered for the 
first time in 1963-64 is the provision for tuition and fee refunds on a prorated 
basis should a student be required to withdraw from school by reason of ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body, composed of all Auburn undergraduate students, has 
elected officers. It is divided into three branches, working cooperatively for 
the betterment of the students of Auburn, and students are encouraged to take 
part in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government 


The three-branch ruling organization for student government is elected 
each spring. Its purposes include controlling extra-curricular activities, pro- 
viding members for joint student-faculty committees, and representing student 
opinion to the administration. 

Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet, The fourteen 
cabinet members are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory 
committees to the President. 

The legislative branch, the Student Senate, is composed of members elected 
according to class, Students with opinions to present, refer their suggestions 
to the class senators, who will bring them before the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 
dent Body. The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 


Women's Student Government Association 


The purpose of the Women's Student Government Association is to uphold 
high standards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high 
sense of honor and integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburm co-ed is automatically a member and vital of WSGA 
when she enters Auburn University. The WSGA is made up of four councils: 
the Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, and emeay House Councils. The 
Legislative Council i composed of representatives of each dormitory, 

The WSGA plans and carries out a well-organized program for women 


students. 
Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering. 

The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes- 
sional Pharmacy fraternity. 

The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 
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The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fees, student organizations and advertising. 

The Helm—a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Plainsman —a weekly paper published by students of the institution; 
production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Tiger Cub —annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising, 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home —a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services. Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events help develop students in the art 
of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student 
organizations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices, 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address, 


Religious Organizations 

The student religious organizations of the churches of Auburn provide 
opportunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome rec- 
reational and social activity and closer personal association with members of 
the faculty. These organizations are: Baptist Student Union; Disciples Stu- 
dent Fellowship (Christian Church); Church of Christ’s Young People’s Or- 
ganization; the Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church; Legion of Mary 
and the Newman Club of the Catholic Church; Gamma Delta, the Interna- 
tional Association of Lutheran Students; Wesley Foundation of the Methodist 
Church; Westminster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church; Hillel Coun- 
selship of the Jewish Faith; isha Fellowship of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; the Christian Science Organization; 
and Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship. 

The Religious Life Committee, composed of students, faculty and staff of 
the University, serves as a functional organ for promoting and sponsoring all 
campus-wide religious activities in which operational coordination is needed 


to give the best benefits to the students of Auburn University. 


Independent Organizations 


Towers. Towers is a social and service organization for women students not 
affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims ure: to 
maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to encourage 
leadership and scholarship among members and affiliates; to provide an outlet 
for non-affiliated women students; to promote University projects that benefit 
the entire student body, 
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Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series, An outstanding array of concert artists and 
nationally known lecturers is presented each year for the enjoyment and cul- 
tural development of Auburn students, These events are financed by the stu- 
dent activities fee, admitting students without charge upon presentation of 
student ID cards. 


Auburn Bands. The Auburn marching and concert bands hold high places 
in the ranks of the nation’s best collegiate groups. The Marching Band, which 
frequently accompanies the football team on its trips to games, and which 
represents the University at various campus, state, and out-of-state functions, 
normally consists of approximately 125 players who receive special training 
in drill formations. Physical Education may be waived during the Fall Quar- 
ters for students who are members of the Marching Band. 


The Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the 
work of the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band 
in the schools. It provides music for various University activities and some 
off-campus functions such as concert tours. Regular training which embodies 
instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of band instruments is given 
free of charge at the band practice periods. These activities may be taken 
with or without degree credit. 


Auburn Orchestras The Music Department sponsors this ee group 
for the development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement 
in ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
Lerrngaen of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit. 


Glee Clubs. The Men's Glee Club, the Women’s Glee Club, the Mixed 
Chorus and the Concert Choir offer students an opportunity to sing. These 
Froups give concerts here and about the state. College credit is allowed for 

ese activities, All choral groups make regular appearances on Educational 
Television, perform off-campus concerts, vag take short tours. 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in musi- 
cal or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or without 
degree credit, training students in the various phases of operatic production 
largely through actual stage performances of outstanding operas. Each year 
the group produces fatocd operas sung in English. 


Auburn Players. This theatrical grou presents plays during the year for 
the students and townspeople. Nearly 50 performances are presented in the 
five productions presented annually. 


Auburn Dance Corps. A co-recreational, performing group presenting three 
waite each year: Fall Dance Concert; Winter Musical Comedy or Play; 
pPaing Dance Festival. Membership is open to all men and women interested 

ance. 


Dolphins. The Dolphin Club was organized for both men and women 
students interested in synchronized swimming. A water show is presented 


spring. 
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Educational Television. Programs produced in Auburn’s TV studios are 
secn over most of the state through the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Staff members from all three divisions of Auburn take part in this pro- 

ing. The Department offers vast opportunity for Auburn students in 
this field, either through regular courses, or positions for observation or em- 
ployment in either the technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful 
sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students 
are urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 


Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 
Fall Quarter.— Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 

Winter Quarter.— Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 

Spring Quarter, — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, 

Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the base- 


ment of the Auburn Union Building. Any student may check out athletic 
equipment either on a 24-hour basis or over weekends. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadership 
Al Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastico— —Junior and Senior Men) 
ou ta yo FS pre a er Men! 


Scholarship—Senior Men 
Delta Sigrna Rho—Teu Kappa Alpha and Women 

(Forensics) Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
Eta Ka Nu (Electrical Engineering) Ep 


£ 
Mort (Student Leadership Rho Pharm 
ate Pre Women) Sigma Pi Sigma Physics) 
Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 


Vomen 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) 


Other National Honor Societies: 


Gamma Sigma Delta (A ture) Pi Mu Epsilon cr agi 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) Psi Psycho ny) 
Omicron Nu (Hone Economics) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 
The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega ten, ig Service—Men) Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 
, Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 


Amold Air Soc Air Force ROTC) Phi Zeta (Veterinary © 

Angel Flight (A C Coed Auxiliary) Pi Sigma ilon (Marketing) 

Cwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore Pi Tau Pi Si (Signal Corps ROTC) 
genes) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 

National Block and Bridle [Animal Science! Sigma Tau Delta Fogiish) 

Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Steerage (Navy R ) 


Pershing Wifles (Air Force ROTC Basic Cadets) 


CAMPUS LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


“A Club—Varaity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading. 

Auburn Veterens Associatlon—Service Organization open to veterans of the Armed Services 
Circle “K"” Club—Intemational Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International. 
Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men, 

Squires-—Homor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 

Towers—Independent Women's Service and Social Organization. 
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DEPARTMENTAL AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural Council 
Agricaltural mb Club 


onomy Chob 
yo erican Association of Textile Colorists 
and Chernists 
American Chemical Sacicty 
American Institute of Acronauticos and 
Astronuutics 
panier Institute of Architects 
ean Tnatitute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Inatitute of Interior Designers 
American rmaceutical Association 
American Society of A cultural Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mochanteal Engineers 
ass Guild (Visual Arta and Industrial Design) 
Auburn Camera Club 
Auburn Debate Council 
Auburn Engineers Council 
Auburn Historical Soc jety 
Auburn pmvess ( Desmates Club) 
Auburn Soccer C 
Auburn Speleolo “ al Society 
Auburn Student Edueation Association 
Auburn Tiger — I rg 9 ing) 
Association for Childhood Education 
Builders iy (Butlin Construction) 
Caissons Club (HOTC Artillery, Advanced 


Dairy pee ence © lub 
pene a=: Gatchell Home Economics Club 
Omicron (Musio, Woren) 


Delta Sigum Pi (Business Administration) 
Education Council 
—— Club 
Club 
mata Farmers of America 
Home Economics Council 
Horticulture Forum 
Industrial Design Forum 
Iustitute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
International Relations Club 
Kops Seine Veterinary Medical Association 
k E wy ae Women) 


i (Pharm 
oT Tas  (Medient Technology) 
Ka (Decor Club) 


ppa Pi 

Pharmacy Council 
Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy y) 
Phi Delta Kuppa eee on, Men) 
ay Mu ploke—S onio (Music) 

Phi Psi (Textiles) 

Physical Education Club 
Poultry Club 


try 
Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 
*Salle D'Armes Fencing Club 
Scarab (Architecture) 
Society for Advancement of Management 
Society of American, Military £ 
oc can n 
piked Shoe (Varsity Lettermen Ce track) 


ephislony Club 
Track =a Saber (ROTC Army Advanced 
Cadets 


Women's Recreation Association 


ie eee tie ee rourked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 


recognition, 


STUDENT WIVES CLUB 


Army Cadet Wives Club 
American Institute of Architects Auxiliary 
Gunilt of Civil Engineers 
en Club 
Forestry Wives Club 


unior AVMA A 

ee (Building Co Construction) 
ives 

i he Auburn ran 


Wives of Industrial poe gen DF Students 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 
The following national social fraternities have established chapters at 


Auburn: 
Ape oe Samen Rho 


Alpha Ta Tau Omega 


Delta Le Phi 

Delta Tau Delta 

cel Upsilon 
an Ipha Order 


Eee i Aloha 
Phi De! ta Theta 


Phi Gamma Delta 


Theta Xi 


The following national social fraternity has established a colony at Au- 
: Beta Theta Pi (Beta Pi Colony). 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the member 
fraternities. 


The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Aubum: 


Alpha Delta Pi K Alpha Thet 
Alpha Casoena Delta Serna Delta P 


cp & Omicron Pi Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Delta = Belt Delta Pi Beta Phi 
Delta Zeta Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


The student pursuing a degree program must fulfill a number of require- 
ments specified by Auburn University. These concern such things as the num 
ber of courses he will take and the pattern they should follow. It will also 
concern his grades, conduct, and the amount of time he must spend in full- 
time work. lanations of these requirements are presented in the following 


paragraphs. 
Class Enrollment And Attendance 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every 
recitation, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration. The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and 
previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. A service charge will be ante for registration after the of- 
ficial dates listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and Charges, 
page §2.,) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his TS 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor relatin 
to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff 
the facilities of the University. For such special registration, a fee of $5.00 is 
charged. Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University 
satisfies this requirement. 


Late Enrollment. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for new registrations, no student may register except by permission 
of his dean. The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service Sects will be made. (See page 82 
of the University Catalog.) i 















Back Work. In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will re- 
quire him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites. If the first quarter of a course is prerequisite to the second 
a student will not be allowed to register for the second quarter subject unti 
the prerequisite is passed, except by special permission of the student’s Dean 
A grade of “Incomplete” in the prerequisite subject shall not prevent the stu 
dent from registering for the aun’ course, except in accounting, forei 
languages, and freshman English, in which courses the first quarter’s wo 
must be passed before the succeeding subject may be taken. Each studen 
is held responsible for correctly registering and is urged to check descriptio 
of courses for full information as to required prerequisites. 
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Student Lond. ‘The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
be the maainiunn number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any 
quarter of that year. If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the 
normal load may be taken, 

Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to take a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 

A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a grade point quotient of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to ex a total load of 23 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn University, 
provided the overload is approved by the student's dean, The overload 

rivilege will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 credit 
iste in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 

In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter, If by oversight an overload is carried, the re- 
quirements for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours 
carried in excess of the permitted load. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his dean 
before changing his program of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be charged for 
each change in aladie and $5.00 for change in curriculum after classwork 
begins, except schedule changes made necessary by failure at the final exam- 
ination perc, or as a result of special examinations, or in special cases ap- 
proved by the Registrar. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 

A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week 
of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 

A student's dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in 
the student's course of study. The student’s load may also be siaced by 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Classification, A student will be promoted from one class to the next when 
he lacks not more than 10 hours of course work specifically required in. his 
curriculum, as determined by his dean. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student, 

Students, who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum, will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 
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Auditing Privilege. A person not regularly enrolled in the University may 
audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory 
course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The auditing 
privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and lab- 
oratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean 
and instructor concemed, persons not regularly enrolled may audit such courses 
upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors register with 
the dean and Registrar and are listed on the class roll but do not partici- 
pate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make reports 
and may receive no grades or credits. A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or 
more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of 
the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the auditing fee, 
Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter. 


Curriculum Transfer. If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter. 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work. 


Leave of Absence. A student whose work is satisfactory — as reported by 
his instructors — may be granted a Jeave of absence to represent the University 
in the following activities: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or 
oratorical contests, dramatics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other 
University activities as the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for report- 
ing mid-quarter deficiencies no student may soar from schoo] and escape the 
penalty of failure. After this date the dean shall contact the student's instruc- 
tors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report 
such standing to the Registrar, If the student is failing in over half his work 
he will be charged with one quarter of residence and the number of hours re- 
ported as failing. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in 
causing scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether 
a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student's dean 
but with the Council of Deans. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in 
The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations, 


English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
standard of good usage of English, oral and written. Instructors are directed 
to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 

Freshmen who, on the basis of scores made on the American College Tests, 
show lack of adequate preparation for Freshman English, must take special 
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preparatory work before being admitted to English 101. No substitution for 
the Freshinan English requirement is permitted, 


Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution 
may be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” 
will be accepted: 

1, If the transferee bas less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed, 


2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation. 


3, When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor's degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations. 

4, No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F", but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for six consecu- 
tive quarters, Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet 
the six-quarter requirement. 

Unless otherwise approved by the student’s Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution, Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of quarters of pliekical eciacation sodsplatid at the former institu- 
tion. Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 

ore graduation. 


Health Classification, A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes, A card stating the physical condition of 
each student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be ap- 
proved. Classifications are: 

(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any ac- 

tivity offered by the Department. 
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(B) Adapted — This classification provides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities. 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limitations 
requiring program adaptation to his individual needs. The student 
with this classification will register for Sports Education, PE 105 (no 
physical activity or very limited), 


Military Regulations 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enro}l in the ROTC of their 
choice at re tion, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration. 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC). Students enrolling in college for the first 
time and transfer students not otherwise excused are required to register for 
and attend scheduled military classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and 
succeeding quarters of residence until military training requirements have 
been met. Successful completion of the Basic Course Theat Navy, or Air 


Force ROTC) is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as 
noted below: 


a. Students physically disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the University Physician, 

b. Veterans with 90 days or more honorable active military service 
in the U.S, Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights or the 
Korean War Bill, See also paragraph (4) on page 103, 

c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 


d. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former institution provid 
that military training will not be required if the student has completed five 
full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per quarter). A student who transfers from 
an institution requiring military tramming will have his basic military require- 
ment reduced by the number of quarters of military training completed at the 
former institution, A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly 
established Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic 
Course provided the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate 
of Eligibility from the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a 
student in this category be excused from more than the first year Basic 
Course. If so excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be 
made at the beginning of the Sophomore year. 


f. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 
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Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see description carried in 
this catalog uncler the particular division; Air Science; Military Science; Naval 
Science. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon em yh records to the Registrar on the official separation form, may 
be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows; 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concerned of the official separation record and, as required, after 

ing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 

ven through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned, 
it for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 


(3) Correspondence courses, Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 


(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I, Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training not previously completed 
and will be allowed college credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers —24 Quarter Hours 

Others —6 Quarter Hours 

(Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have been completed 
prior to military service.) 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Training Pro 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation and who have not completed 
Basic ROTC requirements prior to military service will be given college credit 
for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course. Other 
students who have completed terms of military service resulting in an hon- 
orable separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year. 

12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours). 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as 
much of the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by 
the department concerned. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the National Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
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to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for 
more than one year, six quarter hours (less any completed prior to military 
service), 


Off-Campus Credit 
EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward sasetig the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation tor continuation-in- 
residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 71. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTER CREDIT 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center is at the discre- 
tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center, 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at 
the parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 


Examinations And Grades 


GRADING SYSTEM 


Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; ‘C, Acceptable; 
D, Passing; F, Failure, Grade points are assigned as follows: A—3; B—2; 
C—1; D—0; F—0. For graduate students see Graduate School section. 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the cael of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final. examina- 
tion, If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be ay When 
a grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
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whether or not the quality of work has been of passing grade. If passing, a 

c of “X” is assigned; if not passing, the te shall be “XF." Grades of 
"Incomplete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated, Graduate students shall remove 
incomplete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to grad- 
uate with grades of “Incomplete” on their records, A student absent from a 
final examination for any reason other than personal] illness must obtain an 
excuse from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination. 


A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is pate g to a 
course dropped with penalty. 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
uarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are cee to 
students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for ial 
examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly scheduled period, $2.00; 
out of schedule, $5.00, A student absent from an examination for any reason 
other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Council of Deans 
in order to take the examination. Examinations missed because of illness must 
be excused by the University Physician. 
For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


Announced Quizzes, At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 
the other in the last half, Other quizzes may be given as deemed necessary by 


the instructor and department head. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


DEAN’S LIST 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 

school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 
—- will be recorded on the Dean’s List and on the student's permanent 
record. 


Academic Eligibility 
Continued Residence. A student will be suspended for a period of 12 
months at the end of any quarter during which he does not earn at least five 
credit hours. Moreover, a student will be suspended for a period of 12 months 
if he fails to meet the minimum percentage hours and grade point requirements 


as determined once each year. At the end of each Spring Quarter a student 
who has been enrolled at Auburn for a minimum of two quarters must have 
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earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points equal 
at least to the following percentage schedules: 


From 2 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
60 per cent, 


From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70 per cent. 


Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80 per 
cent. 


The post-baccalaureate student enrolled as an undergraduate remains in 
ood standing if he meets the 80 per cent requirement on work taken at Au- 
urn University since graduation; provided, however, that he may not be 
until he has attempted 30 quarter hours of post-baccalaureate work 

at Auburn University. 


A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
qoates by attending Auburn the Summer Ouarter immediately following the 
te of suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A gern stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student’s twelve-month see 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A suspended student 
cannot reestablish eligibility or make progress toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits elsewhere or via correspondence during his period of suspension, 
Any work done at another institution by a student while on dropped status 
shall have no effect on his a rg for continuation in residence, Sat a tran 
script of such work must be filed with the Registrar. 


In determining a student's eligibility for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial] course will not be drop- 
ped for failure to pass five hours. 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up quarter by a suspended student will be included 
in determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the 
first Spring Quarter after the student re-enters Auburn University, (This does 
not supersede the minimum five-hour regulation.) 

Credit hours and grade points earned by correspondence or extension will 
not be included in calculations for continuation in residence, 

It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 

When a regular student's load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been reduced to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 

The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any stu- 
dent at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to 
make satisfactory grades. 

Students enrolled in the School of Vetermary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastie average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency- 
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A student who tnakes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to with- 
draw from the Schoo] of Veterinary Medicine until the beginning of the quar- 
ter in which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college, The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of 
the student's record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and aed ase for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. A student transferring from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours will have his graduation requirements in the new 
curriculum increased in proportion to the number of quarters completed in 
the prior curriculum. ra courses by abl arpa and extension are ac- 
cepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of 
credit hours so completed. 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 

ugh extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student’s dean. 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation, 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
complete the nal year of work at Auburn University, This regulation may 
be waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University and completed work while on active duty. A  stu- 
dent must be enrolled in a curriculum at least nine months immediately prior 
to graduation. 


Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a grad- 
uate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second bac- 
calaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution, A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 
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GRADUATION HONORS 


Students completing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed at least nine quarters of work in resi- 
dence at Auburn University are graduated with distinction. The distinction 
attained will be recorded on the student's diploma and placed on his perma- 
nent record, 


A transfer student who has completed at least nine quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for gerne onors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor, 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburm 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects will be used in the calculations. ere transfer credits are 
considered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 


The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
ae: eign and graduate students and will be part of the registration 
procedure at the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for 
all students not already registered. Students who bring unregistered cars 
on the campus after any registration pare must a po them at the Uni- 
versity Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately 
after arrival on the campus, Faculty and Staff members shall register their 
four-wheel vehicles at the University Security Office. Failure to register a 
four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper zone 
will constitute a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen will not be permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main 
campus during normal school hours. Freshmen should not bring cars to Au- 
burn unless required for commuting. For specific information regarding desig- 
nated parking areas, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 
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secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University 
Security Office. 


DISCIPLINE 


1. Government is administered by the President and the Council of 
Deans. Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all 
rules and regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way 
exempts any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or na- 
tional Jaws. (See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to dis- 
cipline.) 

3. Students are not permitted to participate in Powe entertainments or 
contests without previously obtaining permission of University authorities. 

4, All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject 
to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smaru, Dean 
Caries F. Smomons, Associate Dean 
Coyt T. Wutson, Assistant Dean 


dl Yew SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 
both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions, The courses are so arranged as to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually 
taken in the junior senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Anima] Science, Dairy Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, 
Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within 
these curricula majors are permitted in line with the student's special interest. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not pre- 
scribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of the department 
concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum in Agricultural Education, 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 

Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student’s enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry . 4 EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, .) CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ........ 4 MH112 Instr. College Math. 5 
HY 107 United States CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 ZY 102 Gen, Zoology — ....5 

History — 5. ZY:s«101] «Gen. Zoology — 5 MS Military Training ....1 
MH 111 Intr. College Math 5 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 
AS 101 Aer. Orientation 0 PE Physical Education .1 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

AH 200 Intr, An. Husb......5 AS 202 Agr, Economics _5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
FY 101 General Botany 5 BY 102 General Botany ..... 5 and Nutrition —...... 5 
DS’. BO) Fee eee 5 CH 105 Gen, Chemistry — 3 AY 201 Grain Crops .........5 


MS Military Training —.1 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 HF 201 Orchard Mgt. — 5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 FE Physical Education .1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter, —.5 
PH 301 General Poultry -.... 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
JM 315 Agr, Journalism — 3 
4, es 
AY 404 Cotton Production —5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry .........5 
Elective —..............5 
Ble@ctive' .oncsccescccceessnsd 


School of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils .........5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology .....5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
Elective ccccccsseses222.-.2- 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing ........5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ..........5 
Elective _..... 5 
Elective .........2...2000..0 


Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AN 303 Farm Machinery 

and Equipment ........5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard. 5 

Elective ..........---.3 


AH 401 Swine Production ...5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ...5 

Elective ....-..ccce--000.d 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AY 203 Grain Crops ............ 5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry AH 200 Introductory Ani- 
BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 and Nutrition .....5 mal Husbandry ~......5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 105 General Chemistry 3 AY 304 General Soils .......5 
MS Military Training ...1 CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..2 DH 200 Fund. of Dairying _5 
PE Physical Education ..1 PS 204 Physics —..............5 MS Military Training —..1 
MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 202 Agr. Economics —...5 AY 406 Com, Fertilizers ...3 AN 303 we re & 
AN 301 Drainage & HF 308 Vegetable Gard. .....5 Equipm ease 
Terracing ~..~.....-+reneees 5 PH 301 General Poultry —..5 AY 306 Soil Morphy & 
BY 306 Fundamentals of SP 305 Public = shmnin: ve 3 eS 
Plant Physiology ....5 Elective — ued JM 315 Agr. “Yousoalion ee, | 
Bective .....cccccisscccness 3 Electives ...............8 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 401 Farm Management .5 AY 401 Forage Crops ........5 AY 402 Soil Fertility —.....5 
AY 404 Cotton Production .5 BY 309 Plant Pathology —..5 ZY 402 Econ, Entomology —5 
FY 313 Farm wonvety ae) Electives ...............-.8 ZY 300 Genetiles .................. 5 
Elective —...............3 Elective ....... 3 
Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
All 401 Swine Production .......2.............sees S AY 454 Soils Genesis and Classification .......5 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Production . eee ee ee 
AY 403 Grazing Systems in Alaboma . aS BY 401 Experimental Statistics for 
AY 405 Turf and its Management ................ 3 Biological Sciences .....cceecccceeeennnnnne 5 
AY 409 Seed Production .......... SEP BY 413 General] Plant Ecology —..................5 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding ed BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy —......5 
AY 453 Geomorphology Reesaaem 5 CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ..................--. 5 








Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 
and be assigned an advisor. Electives wil] be selected in consultation with their advisor in line 


with their interests and needs. 


Students desiring further training may plan their course of study 


#0 ws to be prepered for graduate work at this or other institutions. 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intr. An. Husb. 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry —......4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation —.0 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


Major in Animal Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
CH 104 Gen, Chemistry ......4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen, Chemistry ......3 
CH !05L Gen. Chem. Lab, .2 
EH 102 English Comp. —..5 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ......... 
MS Military Training . 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
Cil 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology .....5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


ZY 300 Genetis —......5 
Electives —.........13 
a 18 


Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an advisor. 


School of Agriculture 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BY 101 Gen. Botany ...........5 
JM 315 Agri. Journalism 3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AH 403 Animal Breeding —.5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology 5 
8 


Electives .................. 
SENIOR YEAR 
AH 411 Seminar —...........1 
Wigchives .ccn penx 18 


Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochem- 
istry & Nutrition ....5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
AY 304 General Soils 
MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


VM 422 Animal Diseases _ 5 


ZY 402 Economic Ento. ..... 5 
A 4 
Electives .::::.:—.~.. 18 


A major may elect 


either a Terminal Degree Option or » Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his advisor, develop a plan of study for the junior and 
senior years from lists of approved elective courses, As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and 
the student's advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 


FIRST QUARTER 

BY 101 General Botany ——.5 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics or 

PS 205 Intr. Physics 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 
Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


All 204 Animal nt paige 
and Nutrition ..........5 

DH 305 Prac. Dairy Tests . wield 

VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .- 
Elective 


Pee Pee fr 


DH 408 Dairy Plant 
DH 313 Judging Dairy 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L, Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EC 213 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control —..5 

JM 315 Agr, Journalism ...... 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 

JUNIOR YEAR 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology —5 
DH 311 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 


Electives —........... 13 
SENIOR YEAR 
DH 409 Dairy Plant 
cedures 5 





AN 406 Dairy Engineering 3 

DH 411 Food Plant 
Sanitation .......... ews. 
Electives: ..............~ 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics —....5 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. ........5 
EC 214 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control .......5 
MS Military Training .. 2 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 345 Business and Pro- 
fessional Writing ...... 5 
DH 310 Technical Control 
of Dairy Products ....5 
DH 312 Judging Dairy Prod. 1! 
Electives 





wre tewe: 


DH 410 Dairy Plant 
Procedures ............5 


hie, the 55 clective credits, at least 35 credits must be chosen from one of the categories Hated 


1. GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
AH 200 Intr. An. Hush. 5 
AS 401 Farm Management _.5 
AS 301 Agricultural Mktg. —5 


AY 201 Grain Crops ............ 5 
AY 304 General Soils 05 
AY 401 Forage Crops —.....5 
DH — Dairy 


tle Judging ........ 3 

DH 317 ores Cattle Feed- 
ing & Management .5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ...5 
PH 301 General Poultry —_5 


i. ECONOMICS 
EC 331 Principles of Mktg. _5 
EC 333 Salesmanship ... 
EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 
EC 345 Statistics . 
EC 404 Office Management . 
EC 432 Advertising ............. 
EC 442 Personnel Met. . 
EC 463 Corp. Finance eRe 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. ........ 5 


til, BASIC SCIENCE*® 
BY 401 Exp. Statistics for 
Biological Sciences _.5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis _....5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry 5 
CH 418 Biochemistry ——.. oe 


CH 419 Biochemistry ............ 5 
CH 420 Biochemistry —.......... 5 
PS 206 Intr. Physics .......... 5 
FL 151-152 German or 

FL 121-122 French ........... 10 


* Courses recommended for students planning to take graduate work. 


All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have had at least one summer practical 
dairy plant experience before graduation. 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 105 Ceneral Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics —...... 
LY 101 Use of the Library . J 
MS Military Training a 
PE Physical Education .1 


AY 304 General Soils .... 3 
VM 200 Gen. Miorabiology .5 
SP 305 Public Speaking —....3 

Bl@ctive 2... .ccccceneee- dd 


AN 303 Furm Machinery 
& Equipment ..........5 
DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. 5 
DH 317 ng Cattle Feed- 
i ee | |. a ees 5 
DH 316 Indien Vale Cate | 
octive 


nnn 
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Major in Dairy Production 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultura! Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
BY 10) General Botany —..5 
GH 203 or 207 Organic 
° 


Ch 
Military Training —1 


MS 

PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops ......... 5 


DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology ..5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology —5 
DH 314 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 


JM 315 Agr. Jourmalism .....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding —. - 
PH 301 General Poultry ...... 
DH 402 Artificial 
Insemination ............ 3 


Elective®® ......,........5 


Total—214 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition .......... 5 

AN 301 pairs & 

i ee. 
AY 201 Gale Cet 5 5 
MS Military Training ...] 
PE Physical Education 


EH 345 Bus, & Prof. Writing 5 
VM 422 Animal Disease 


So tetll , quuiaensneins, 5 
ZY 300 Genetics ................. 5 
DH 315 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
Bl wOtiV GS o.ccecccnsacvcasss 3 
AS 401 Farm Management .5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ..5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology 5 
A 3 


* Tf graduate study is planned, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also to be taken ax 


an elective, 


*° If graduate study is planned, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 AS 202 Agr, Economics —....5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
HF 20! Orchard Mgt. ......5 CH 105 General Chemistry 3 and Nutrition ........ 5 
PS 204 Physits .........-..-..-:. 5 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 AN 303 Farm Machinery 5 
MS Military Training ...1 HF 224 Plant Propagation 5 HF 221 Landscape 
PE Thysical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 Gardening ...............5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils .......5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing .....5 AN 301 Drainage & Ter, ....5 
PH 301 General Poultry .....5 BY 306 Plant Physiology —..5 AY 402 Soil Fertility ......... 5 
SP 305 Public ak ee 3 HF 308 Vegetable HF 407 Preparation and 
JM 315 ~ Journalism ......3 Gardening «.-2-..,........ 5 Handling of Fruits 
BveCtHVE .<..cccccrecennesss Elective ........-c----—++- 3 and Vegetables ....... 5 
Elective Heeoseadatauelld 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 401 Truck Crops .......... 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology ....5 HF 405 Small Fruits .......... 5 
HF 323 Floriculture or HF 404 Fruit Growing —....5 ZY 402 Economic Ento. ~....5 
HF 406 Nut Culture .......... 5 Electives —............8 Electives .....ccccncennns § 
Electhves: covcveveseeweess 8 
Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
AH 200 Introductory ee SPRY i _— SE BERT Rae CIIISIBIT ..-0iciccsétnissettbipcentimmsenessstith 5 
AS 401 Farm Managemen Ts a 8 a . , Ie Y 5 
AS 303 Agricultural Semetaced? oo 3 HF 225 Flower Arranging .................— 9 
AY GOL Grain Cre eeeececncenesee sts ssccees 5S “FR. 608 Piet BeqeGins aces cccctiniecscsviconcenns 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops BEE 42] ArharictsFe ..22..-00.cccceesecepceccesnsennoeveve 5 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers .................... 3 HF 423 Nursery Management ...................... 5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .—  ........... 5S PG 310 Reading Improvement ...............-.-.3 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis —....00000.......5 SA 113 Personal Typewriting .................-— noe 
CH 342 Geology PL IO PO a 
DH 200 Pundasedibala, ‘of I Dairying ne mann na Re (2s. S06 Beem Zatwee 6 en a 3 
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Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agri. Economics 5 EC 212 Intr, Accounting —5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
RY 101 General Botany ...... 5 PH 3OL General Poultry 5 and Nutrition ...... 5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ..5 PS 204 Physics ................... 5 EC 103 Economic Geog. —S5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 ZY 300 Genetics __......... 5 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing — 5 AS 361 Rural Sociology ..._5 
JM 315 Agri. Journalism 3 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ...6 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 
SP 231 Public Speaking —5 VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology .5 Writing —....... ...5 
Elective ....000s.0008 Elective ccccccccceed PG 211 Gen. Psychology 5 
Elective ..................3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 333 Salesmanship — .......... 5 PH 404 Poultry Mgt ..... —5 AN 307 Farm Wiring & 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 PH 408 Poultry Diseases ....5 Motors ~......---<<..----3 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding —3 AS 304 Agr. Finance ......... 3 AS 401 Farm Management —5 
ZY 411 Gen, Parasitology or AN 306 Farm Bidg. Const. 3 PH 410 Poultry Breeding — 3 
ZY 402 Ecmomic Ento. ......5 Elective 3 PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 
OE ————— Elective ..............._.3 
Total—212 quarter hours 


Electives to. be approved by departmental representatives. 


Agricultural Administration 


The course in Agricultural Adminstration is designed both for those stu- 
dents who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketin 
and in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administere 
through a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of 
study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests, 
The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in Agricultural Econornics, or 
in selected production fields, The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Administration. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or man- 
agers of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the Geld: (3) public 
servants in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, i ors, credit analysts, etc.; or 
(4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing eo 


EH 101 
MH til 
ZY 101 
AS 101 


PE 


AH 204 


AS 202 
EC 211 
MS 
PE 


AH 303 
AY 307 
EC 300 


AS 410 
EC 446 


All 302 
AHi 401 
AH 402 
AN 301 
AN 305 
AY 201 
AY 404 
AY 408 
AY 407 
HF 401 
HF 404 
ZY 300 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Administration (AM) 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp. .......5 
Int. College Math. 5 
Gem, Zoology 
Agr. Orientation 
Military Training ..1 
Physical Education ..1 


Animal Biochemistry 

ant Nutrition .......... 5 
Agr. Economics .....5 
Intr. Aceousting 5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education —1 


Livestock Prod. ...... 5 


General Solls .......5 
Money & Banking ..5 
OS 3 
Agr. Bus. Mgt. ........ 3 


Business Cycles ......5 
Electives 10 


Steere eee rere 


Grover 1 

Feeds & Feeding ....3 
Swine Production ....5 
Beef Cattle Prod. 5 
Drainage & Ter. —5 
Farm Trac. & Eng. 5 
Grain Crops .. 

Cotton Production —5 
Commercial Fert. 3 
Sofl Management .5 
Truck Crops .........5 
Fruit Growing —....5 
Genetics 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ......4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab, 1 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
AS 102 Agr. Economic 

Orientation 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 212 Intr. Accounting ...5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 


PS 204 Pt ccipoking 
MS Military Training -....1 
PE Physica] Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 


AS 361 Rural Socielogy —... 5 

SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 

EVCCHVES ..cccccccccceeeees 6 
SENIOR YEAR 

AS 403 Agr. Prices .............. 3 

AY 401 Forage Crops .......... 5 


FY 313 Farm Forestry — ..5 
AS 490 Senior Seminar 
Elective 


Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Group 2 
AS 303 Agri. Cooperatives .3 
AS 302 Farm Records ..........3 
AS 304 Agri. Finance 
AS 305 Farm Appraisal ....3 
AS 411 Econ, Dev. of 


Rural Resources ......5 
EC 333 Salesmanship .......... 5 
EC 432 Advertising -......... 5 


EC 451 Intr. Ec. Theory .5 
EC 463 Corp. Finance ........5 
EC 464 Investments —..........5 
EC 465 Public Finance 
EC 474 Ady. Statistics 2.5 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ....4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HY 107 United States 


i, eres 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ........ 1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 


HY 206 United States Govt. & 
PH 301 General Poultry —....5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AN 303 Farm Mach. & Eqp. 5 
EC 245 Statistics ...............5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Writ. 5 

FENRIS ii cnssscsreseuvel 3 


401 Farm Management 5 
405 Agr. Policy 
Electives 


AS 
AS 


eee eee Pore e eee 


orour 3 
441 Hist. & Phil. 
of Extension 


AS 


AS 462 Rural Communities 
Around the World —3 
PA 301 Philosophy —.........3 
PA 308 EGGS scdisdisevinse on 
PA 308 Intr, Logic —........ 5 
or 
PA 307 Scientific Rsn’g — 5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...... 5 
PG 330 Social Psychology ....5 
PG 360 Applied Psychology 5 
SY 201 Gen, Sociology ........ 5 


SY 311 Tech. & Soc, Chg. ..3 


Students desiring to major in Agricultural Administration should contact the Head of the 
Depurtrnont of Agricultural Economics as early in their college careers as possible in order that 
they may be assigned to a faculty advisor. Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty 
advisors based on student needs and interests, 


Agricultural Engineering 


This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural areas. 


The curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineerin 
particular emphasis on ck at hin 

cultural courses. The curriculum 
Agricultural Engineering. Students completing 


eads to a de 


courses with 


problems in agriculture, and general agri- 
of Bachelor of Science in 
e curriculum have opportuni- 


ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 
are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
ZY 101 Gen, Zoology .._.5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 
*MH 111 Intr, College 


a ae 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ...2 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 0 
M Military Training ...1 


AN 201 Soil & Implement 

Mechanics 5 
MH 262 Anal, Geo. & Cal. .5 
PS 20) Gen. Physics, 


Mechanics 
CE 210 Engr, Surveying 3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education —1 


HY 107 United States 


Se . 
EE 263 Cirewit Analysis I —..5 
ME 306 Strength of Mat. I 4 
MIL 361 Diff. Equations ——5 


AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. 5 
AN 407 Agr. Machinery 
Design Analysis - 

CE 406 ~ hanno Lab. oe 

Social 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem, Lab. ,,1 
EH 102 English Comp. —...—.5 
MU 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Des. Geometry 
AN 101 Intr. Agr. Engr. —.0 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
AS 202 Agr, Economics —...5 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science Structure ....3 
MH 263 Anal. Geo. & Cal. ..5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics, Heat, 
Sound & Light ......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 302 Farm Structures ...... 5 
BY 101 Gen. Botany —.._.5 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ar 
EG 205 Applied Graphic 


Statics 
EH 904 Technical “Writing a 


SENIOR YEAR 
AN 401 Mechanics of 
Tractor Power ........5 
AN 404 Agr. Process Engr. ..5 


Agr. Elective —...... 5 
Humanistic or Social 
6 rs . 


Total—232 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 


THIRD QUARTER 


EH 108 Classical Lit, ...... 
CH 104 General Chemistry 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .. 
EG 105 Engr. Drowing IU 
AN 102 Int. Agr. Engr. — 
MS Military Training ~.. 
PE Physical Education . 

Humanistic or Social 

Electivo .................. I 


ME 205 Applied Mechanics .4 
MH 264 Anal. Geo. & Cal, .5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics, 

Elec. & Magnetism 5 
EG 204 Kinematics of 

Machines 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


ee 


AN 304 Farm Elec. Design 5 
AY 307 General Soils .... 5S 
ME 439 Machine Design I .4 
ME 434 Fluid Mech. and 
Heat Transfer ....4 


AN 405 Supplemental 
Trrigaton conse cccccccs. 5 
AN 408 Agr. Tractor 
Design Analysis ....3 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 


Agr. Elective ....... 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective —...___.......3 


Courses used for clectives must be selected from the list of humanistic-social electives below, 


subject to spproval of 
Six hours of 
Technical Writing. 


the Department Head. 
Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking fifteen hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
of Plaot Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 





EH 350 


re’s Greatest Plays .......3 








HY 204 Hist. of the Modern World .........3 EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature 9 

HY 206 United States Government —........ 5 EH 365 Souther Literature —.. soecboeniatie 

HY 207 or 208 World History SS «EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 

HY 314 United States Colonial History .......3 EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 

HY 315 International Organizatim 3 nology upon Modern Literature —....9 

HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs 0. 4 SP 334 Great American Speeches 3 

HY 37) History of the West occcccccccrnnd gy 

HY 407 Political Science _..................__ 5 ~Azashee 

HY 460 Great Leaders of History . 5 AT 332 American ase Tt and Sculpture ...3 

HY 482 History of the Sonth. .... Ss AT 431 Contemporary Art Ses. ee 
Current Events ewtettteeeeeeevveeeead AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture ....._3 

DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ......................3 
LITERATURE DR 314 Drama Appreciation I .................3 
EH 208 Literature of the Western World .....3 9 MU 373 Appreciation of Music TS. 


EH 320 An Introduction to Drama . 





3 MU3T4 Masterpieces of Music —  .............5 
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tconomics PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations af PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy .............-3 
Crntemporary America pOOET gf ee ae 3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethie kakptsoncsupepunnnayeael 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 PA 330 Philosophy of Religion —................. 
EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning —........... 5 
EC 407 World Resources & Their PA 308 Introduction to Lagi n.ccccceseeeoeeesd 
DRUM iisinesterrnmmnrsnnnseronnnncdbashasds 5 PA 440 American Philosophy -.................. 5 
a oe im ee age DET se ~ 
O5 parative Religions ..........-......--- 
ape. RE 306 Studies of the Gospels ...........-....--3 
SY 201 Intioduction to Sociology ................. 5 
SY 204 Social Behavior .......ccccccccccrerverrreeed PSYCHOLOGY 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 PG 211 General Psychology -..................... 5 
SY 314 Technology and Social Change ....... 3 PG 3)1 Behavior of Man ...........-..-—~.............3 
SY 403 Negional Sociology ............................ 5 PC 461 Industrial Psychology ....................... 
Cwrriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
RY 101 General Botany 5 BY 102 General Botany ...... 5 CH 103 Gen. Chemistry —...4 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. .......5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
MH III Intr. College Math. 5 HF 101 Intr. to Ora, Hort. | HF 221 Landscape Gard. ....5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation —.O MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 ZY 101 General Zoology .—5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 


CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104, Gen, Chem. Lab. .1 
HF 222 Plant Materials ........ 5 
HY 107 United States 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
HF 223 Plant Materials ....5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation 5 


EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 
HF 321 Plant Materials .....5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ~....3 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 


Mistery ses MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —..1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology ....5 


AY 304 General Soils ......5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology 5 


EC 211 Intr. Accounting ..5 


HF 323 Floriculture —............5 Tech. Elective ........5 Tech, Elective ..........5 
ZY 300 Genetics® ................8 Elective ............-..-++, Elective: ..........:...... 3 
Linctive ...... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HF 424 Plant Composition ..5 
HF 429 Adv, Plant Prop. ....5 


HF 426 Minor Problems —...5 
Tech. Electives ...... 10 
Elective — on... 3 


AY 402 Soil Fertility ......5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ...... 5 
Tech. Elective —......5 


Tech. Elective ...... 
3 


Elective Vilective .. “ee 


Hees -—-e-- —- 9 


*ZY 440 Principles of Heredity may be substituted for ZY 300. 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor af Science in Ornamental Horticulture ore required to 
have three months, or an equivalent of three months, practical experience in a greenhouse, nursery, 
landscape sales lot, or flower shop. 


Total—212 quarter hours 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: Floriculture Field—HF 324 Floriculture, HF 421 Arboriculture, 
HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Prob- 
lems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 
Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Landscape Field—HF 325 Landscape Design I, HF 326 
Landscape Design Tl, HF 327 Landscape Construction, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 423 Nursery 
Management, HF 427-8 Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AN 403 Soil and Water En- 
gineering, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesmanship, 
EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 Purchasing, 
EC 442 Personnel Management, AT 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging; Narsery Field—HF 324 
Floriculture, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 427-8 
Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, AN 403 Soil and Wa- 
ter Engineering, EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Flower Shop 
Field—HF 324 Floriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Prob- 
lems, AT 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesman- 
thip, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 
Purchasing, EC 442 Personnel Management. BY 406 Systematic Botany. 
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Forestry 

Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest morn 230) and the 
other in wood technology, The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. In addition to these curricula the Department offers an honors 

in the area of forest management. This program leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors frome) 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation, There is a strong demand 
for foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related in- 
dustries hire the majority of graduates in the South. State and Federal 
agencies as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. 

e graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land line survey- 
ing, timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After 
experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land 
management plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

ood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient production of standard products, The wood technologist 
must understand physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 
the student may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial man- 
agement or in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in 
these fields. The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufac- 
turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private and public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 
: The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
“oresters, 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
KY 101 General Botany 
FY 101 Intr. to Forestry ... 
FY 104 Forest Cartography 
FY 105 For. Convocation® 
MIL LIL Inter, College Math. 
AS 101 Agri. Orfentation 
MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education . 


——Suowb& w 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany ..... 5 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
MIL112 Intr, College Math. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ....] 
MS Military Training . 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying I ........ _5 


MS Military Training ny 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 306 Plant Physiology _.5 AY 305 General Soils ......5 FY 203 Sflvics ....................... 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 EH 304 Technical Writing 9 FY 204 For. Mensuration .5 
FY 201 Dedrology ............9 FY 202 Dendrology 0000000009 FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —.....5 PS 206 Inte, Physics .0..0...5 MS Military Training —1 
MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training —1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration —5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering —5 
FY 392 Forest Ecology —._3 
FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 
FY 395 Forest Site 
Evaluation ..........2 


* This course will be taken fn all except Summer Quarters. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Aw. Ecowomics ...5 FY 302 Forest Fire Control 3 BY 310 Forest Pathology ...5 
EC 213 Exugincering Acctg. 5 FY 309 Sampling .................. 3 FY 315 Seeding & Planting 3 
FY 301 Silviculture —.......5 FY 316 Forest Economics .3 FY 310 Adv. Mensuration ....3 
EBVOCtiVG ccncceeseceneeees 3 SP 305 Public Spesking® ..39 HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...... 5 Elective ... A 
Elective on... ccceneeee 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 408 Login ccceccesecccccse .3 FY 407 Forest Mgt. ..........5 FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 
FY 414 Rey. Silviculture ..3 FY 417 Photogrammetry ....5 FY 418 Ady, Forest Mgt. .3 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ....5 FY 435 Forest Products ZY 305 Forest Entomology 5 
FY 434 Forest Polley ...... 3 Merchandising ........5 Electives  --ncnnecene-+-+22- 6 
Pee Elective ....................5 


Total—238 quarter hours 
* This couree will not be required of students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 


ELECTIVES 


Fifteen of Che 23 elective hours included in the forest management curriculum must be se 
from on approved list of humanistic-soolal electives. Furthermore, a minimum of one 
course must be selected from each of the following categories: 
I, Literature and the Arts, Il. Economics and History, and ITI. Other Social Sciences,*** 
®¢° Nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be charged against the humanistic-social elective 
requirement. The remaining nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be chosen from free electives 
and the thiee credit hours normally required for SP 305 Public Speaking. 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry has been aeveripe to provide able stu- 
dents opportunity to explore in depth, areas in which they are interested, to 
prepare for graduate school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The _pro- 
oe is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's 
choosing. 


Students in the Forest Management Curriculum may apply for admission 
to the program following completion, with a cumulative grade point average 
of 1.75 or better, of the course work requirements through fo summer 
camp. Permission for election rests with the Head and Executive Council of 
the Department of Forestry. Upon admission the student will be assigned to 
a faculty advisor who will guide him in the preparation of his program. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
TIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 FY 309 Sampling —~......... ZY 101 General Zoology .....5 
HY 206 U.S. Government ...56 FY 316 Forest Economics -..3 Electives ................15 
FY 301 Silviculture ....... —.5 SP 305 Public Speaking® ...3 
ElCCUVe ..cnccsedseeeeeeesstd Electives —........... 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ...5 FY 407 Forest Management 5 FY 490 Seminar in Forestry | 
FY 434 Porest Policy ........3 Electives —...0.---+ 13. FY 421 Forest Nesearch 
Electives ..............12 Methods*® ............ 3 
Electives ............... 14 
Total—238 quarter hours 


In addition, one of the following courses must be selected: BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 

*® This course will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 

®* Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 

The requirements relative to the humanistio-social electives are the same as with the standard 
oreit managemeut curriculum. Thirty of the remaining elective hours are to be chosen, under 
the supervision of the faculty advisor, so as to develop a distinct program leading to a predeter- 


ae goal. None of the thirty hours in the special program may be used for Advanced Military 
ence. 
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Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. — 5 


MIT Itt Intr. College Math. ‘5 
FY 105 Forestry Convo.* —..0 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation 0 


MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 
BY 102 General Botany ....5 
FY 201 Dendrology ............... 3 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ........ 5 

Elective <20...2.:-.--u-5 
MS Military Training ...1 


Physical Education ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 


EC 213 Eng. Acct. & 
Cost Control —...5 
FY 311 Wood Tech. I°° 5 
Elective .............. 
FY 


430 Wood Tech, T11** _5 
Electives 5 


Oo meee eee reese 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ~—...5 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .. 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
FY 101 Intr. to Forestry ....3 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FY 202 Dendrology ~............ 3 

FY 206 Wood 


Measurement*® 3 
PS 206 [ntr. Physics 5 
EVOCUVG onc sissccccccs 00s 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FY 432 Seasoning & Pres.** 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking —....3 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 





0 ON 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

FY 425 Wood Gluing 
Dp ES | a a 
Electives —........_19 


Total—216 quarter hours 


* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 


** Alternate year offering. 


THIRD QUARTER 


BY 101 General Botany . .5 
CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing .........2 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training .—1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 
EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
MS Military Training —.! 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FY 433 ro ps & Pres. ; 
HY 206 ws Cites ae. 


Electives —..........10 
FY 421 Forest Res, 

Methods®** 2 
FY 431 Wood Tech. mee a. 

Electives —.. deal le 


*#¢® Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 
Note: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his 


advisor to fulfill his personal objectives while in college. 


Two minors, however, 


will be re 


quired, one of which must be in mathematics, chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors 
are: industrial management, economics, botany, foreign language, zoology, physics, English, busi- 
ness administration, education, and forest management. Each minor shall consist of @ minimum 
of 30 quarter hours in a series of related subjects. Prior to registration for the second quarter of 
the junior year, the planned course content of the two minors must be approved by the depart- 
ment head, A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more 
of the required courses. provided the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 

As @ part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student 
must complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised industrial tours of forest products indus- 





tries, A satisfactory report on these tours must be submitted to the department head prior to 
graduation. 
Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

BY 101 General Botany —..5 CH 207 Organic Chem. .....5 AS 202 Agr. Economica ... 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry —..3 BY 102 General Botany —..5 EH 253 Lit. in English —...5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem, Lab, — —2 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 Elective ——............% 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training aah 
MS Military Training .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education — | 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 390 Adv. Composition 5 
VM 200 Gen. wong genes: Ae 5 
Eloctives. ......... - 


BY 413 Gen. Pl. Ecology 45 
FL 121 Elem. French or 

FL 151 Elem. German 

ZY 300 Genetics seaees 


Elective 


oth 


Of the 53 elective bours, 35 must be chosen from the following lists. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils .........5 
BY 309 Gen. Plant 


Pathology ............-5 
8 


Electives 


+++ een eee eeeeeee 


SENIOR YEAR 


BY 415 Plant Anatomy ...5 

FL 122 Elem. Freneh or 

FL 152 Elem. German 
Electives ..............8 


Total—210 quarter hours 


volve at leust 10 hours from each of the three lists. 


BASIC SCIENCE 


BY 310 Forest Pathology ...5 
BY 401 Exp. Statistics for 
Biological Sciences 5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants —......5 
BY 416 Plant Microtech- 
nique ..... a 
BY 420 bhi den. snd 
ontrol Perv veiverreee 
BY 450 Spine “Disenses 
oe Mients tee 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 


a) 


CH 418, 419, 420 
Biochemisrty 15 

MH 161, 262, 263, 264 
Analytic Geom. & 
Caleulus |... 20 

PS 217 Astronomy ..............3 

ZY 401 a 

ZY 415 each eed 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


AH 204 ee Biochemistry 
Nutrition 
AN 303 Farm Mach. 
and Equip, ........... 
AS 301 Agri. Marketing ~....5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ..........5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ....... 5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility .......5 
AY 404 Cotton Prod. 
AY 405 Turf. & Its Mgt. ....3 
AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 


FY 313 Farm Forestry ......5 


HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ....... =; 

HF 308 Vegetable Garden- 
a ie 

HF 421 Arboriculture .......... 5 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 306 Fund. Plant 
Physiology  .—....--.-.« $ 
ZY 304 Gen. mane 5 
Electiv 


BY 406 Systematic Botany 5 
Electives ............ 13 


Usually this would in- 


WUMANISTIC & SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AT 105, 106, 107 Drawing 15 
AT 227 Sculpture 
AT 431 Contemporary Art .3 
DR 313 Drama Apprec. I ....3 
DR 314 Drama Apprec. IT ...3 
EC 206 Socio-Eco. Found. 

of Contemp. Am. .3 
EC 103 Econ. Geography 5 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis 

of World Powers ..3 
EC 405 Cultural Geography 

of the World .....5 
EH 241 Scien. Desmslnolony 5 
EH 310 Word Stedy 
EH 254 Lit. in English —....5 
EH 365 Southern Literature 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Sci. 

& Tech. upon 

Modern Literature .3 
HY 2098 United States Govt. 5 
HY 322 Late U.S. in World 
HY 407 Political Science —.5 
MU 351 Music History I —..3 
MU 352, 353 Missic History IT 

& Il. 
PA 301 Intr. tr “Philosophy 3 
PA 302 Intr, to Ethics .......3 
PA 307 Scientific Reason. eae 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ..5 
RE 301 Religion and 

Modern Thought ......3 


a 


Students desiring to major in Botany should contact the Head of the Department as soon as 
possible in their college careers, so that they may be assigned to advisors. Electives will be 
chosen to fit their interests and needs after consultation with their advisors, 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 111 intr. College Math. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology —_.5 
ZY 100 Zool, Orientation —.0 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education _1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


CH 103 General Chemistry .. 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. . 
MH 112 College Math. 
ZY 102 General Zoology ..... 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation . 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


© oF Gt em ae 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 

Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany ...5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry or CH 208 Organic Chemistry or 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ....... ..5 CH 203 Organic Chemistry® 5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ...5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 & Nutrition® ...........5 
MS Military Training 1 PS 206 Intr. Physics ......5 AS 202 Agri, Economics . 
PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training ...1 ZY 300 Genetics ............ ae 


— 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
® For students who wil] not attend graduate school, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Electives cccccoe--28 ZY 301 Comp, Anatomy ...5 ZY 306 Principles of 
Electives — ~~ ....19 Animal Ecology ...3 
Electives ............ 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 411 Parasitology —..5 ZY 401 Invert. Zoology ....... Electives 2... 18 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology —5 Electives eter 


ectives ..................8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


GROUP ELECTIVES—-ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


Students in Zoology and/or Entomology must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group 
electives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200. Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisar. 





AY 304 Soils . ee OTN ee 4 SR TLS 
AY 401 Forage Crops .. Sorepuseyas 5 ZY 402 Economic Entomology .............-- 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology ee eprre ee pres! 5 ZY 404 Medical Entomology ............ evaitaedl 5 
BY 401 Expt. Stat. for Biol. Students .......... 5 ZY 405 Forest Insects .—. 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ~~ ..--cccccceceneceeeee ee) we 8 a ae 3 
BY 413 Plant Ecology .-..............~.....-....... 5 ZY 407 Insect Morphology ~ 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing ...................5. ZY 409 Histology ....... peusiilininddanadoanee 
FL 121-22 Elementary French ................... 10 ZY 410 Systematic Entomology . eee 5 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish ................10 ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology 1.00005 
FL 151-52 Elementary German ........606 10 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology 11 .......... ee 5 
FY 31D Farr Forestry q...ccceccccccccetieceecessees 5 ZY 435 Marine Biology oa eee aninte 
SP 305 Public Speaking qn. ceccccceeeeeeeeee 3 VM 200 General Microbiolony. . ETS 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology ~....... —— x 


GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Students in Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group elec- 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 426, and ZY 436, Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisor. 





AY 304 Soils  ........... sessed FY 313 Farm Forestry ......... 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops .. es Secrest ses 27 FY 434 Forest Policy .... = 8 
BY 401 Experimental Statistics SP 305 Public Speaking | aaaettes me | 

Biological Schemes cccceeceeeeecsceeeeeeeee 5 = VM 200 General Microbiology — 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany aE, ZY 207 Birds —........... ¥ 43 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants 0... 5 ZY 414 Aquatic Insect Taxonomy . ib ccotstommmreun 3 
BY 413 Plant Ecolowy .......................-. 5 ZY 415 Limnology . 2 OT 
EH 304 Techmical Writitngy 2... cncceceececccceeeeeeeeee 3 ZY A2! Vertebrate Zoology we a 
FL 121-22 Elementary French —....00...... 10 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology eae J 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish ..........10 ZY 426 Game Management ............. ia 
FL 151-52 Elementary German ee A) 2 ASS Hatchery Management ..... ed 
FY 201 Demdrolagy oi cseiccceeccceeeeceeereeeeettd ZY 435 Marine Biology -... wa 
PY 208 Dendsology  ~......cccccccccccssevemmecrryers _3 ZY 4386 Management of Small Tmpoundiwents 3 
BY GOD Silwhee ~ anccccccccecccccscnccneeenectintictiee i SST Fisherias Diclogy ~.........................~3 
EY 301 Silvicwlture .cccccccccceeecccsceecerereeerreeeeeeld ZY 438 Wildlife Techniques ——~..............9 
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CoLoneL Rave [. Wrviams 
Commandant and Professor of Air Science 


| bey AIR FORCE ROTC was instituted at Auburn University in the Fall 
of 1946 for the purpose of training AFROTC cadets who have the quali- 
ties and attributes essential to their progressive and continued development 
as officers in the reserve and regular Air Force, 


The instruction is designed to provide the Air Force ROTC students with 
a knowledge and understanding oft the characteristics and capabilities of aero- 
space; and the principal weapons, operational factors, and organizational units 
which the United States Air Force employs in accomplishing its missions. 


The curriculum in Air Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of these courses, requirements for entrance, etc., is 
outlined below. 


Basic Course 


The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during 
his freshman and sophomore academic years is commonly referred to as 
the AFROTC Basic Course. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of 
the two-year basic course successfully completed, Leadership Laboratory 
(drill) is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m, 


In the freshman year classroom activity of three hours per week plus two 
hours of drill are required during one quarter, During the other two quarters 
the student will attend drill only (Leadership Laboratory). In the sophomore 
year, in addition to two hours of drill, classroom activity of two hours per week 
is required for all three quarters. Four quarters of classroom activity and six 
quarters of Leadership Laboratory (dein) must be successfully completed to 
satisfy the University’s military requirement in the Basie ROTC course. 


Advanced Course 


Advanced Air Force ROTC is a program designed to provide highly quali- 
fied junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course is based wpon such factors as leadership, qualification and 
desire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical 
qualifications. Successful completion of the Advanced Course qualifies the 
student for consideration of appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 


The Advanced Course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed for each quar- 
ter. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree re- 
quirements, see engineering curricula, Six hours of instruction are taken per 
week, four classroom periods and two leadership laboratory oe Students 
are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 


An advanced student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will 
be given 36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which 
may qualify him for a private flying certificate. 
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An AFROTC summer training period of four weeks duration must be 
attended by the student before he mes eligible for a commission. Summer 
training is normally accomplished during the summer between the junior and 
senior years. Uniforms, ee and rations are furnished by the government 
during the sprnicy: Dieek as well as travel expenses to and from camp, The 
requirements for the advanced course are; 

1. United States Citizenship. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force, 


3, Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in the 
grade of Second Lieutenant. 


4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in 
the prade of Second Lieutenant, and accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School (agree to make formal written application for flight 
training leading to a military aeronautical rating in the United States Air 
Force not less than 180 days before scheduled date of graduation), 

5. Usually have at least two academic years to complete for graduation, 

6, Have an overall scholastic average of 1.0 or higher. 


7. Be selected by the Professor of Air Science and the President of the 
institution. 


8, Execute a written agreement with the government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to pyro ibe summer camp (four weeks) 
preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Upon com- 
letion of the course of instruction therein to accept an appointment as a 

eserve of the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, F centleroh and 
agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States 
Air Force, on being ordered thereto by proper authority, for not less than 
four consecutive years, in the case of Cate II (Scientific and Engineer- 
ing) and Category II (general) cadets and not Jess than five consecutive 
ears, in the case of category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator), un- 
ess sooner relieved of this obligation. (Veterans are exempt from this active 
duty requirement.) 

9, Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic AFROTC) 
or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained qualifying scores 
on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests as prescribed by the Department of 
the Air Force. 

10. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course, may on the 
basis of previous honorable active U.S. military service, request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof, as a requirement for entrance. If a 
student meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the beginning 
of his junior year. 

Uniforms and Equipment 


Basic Student: Uniform commutation, 
Advanced Students: Monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms. 


AJl students are required to deposit the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of 
the University, prior to enrollment in the AFROTC, They are then furnished 
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a uniform in good condition and other n supplies through the AFROTC 
Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTC Course of Instruction, or 
upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are 
turned in and the deposit returned to the student, 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
These uniforms are purchased by the University which is in turn reimbursed 
by the Government at a fixed rate. Upon graduation the regulation uniform 
becomes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy. All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions, 

The Professor of Air Science may designate as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate a cadet who: 

!, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

2, Demonstrates leadership ag pens achievements while participat- 
ing in recognized campus activities, both curricular and extra curricular. 

3. Have a standing in their academic and military classes which, in con- 
junction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distinguished,” and 
consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air Force. 


Universal Military Training and Service Act Deferments 


Students enrolled in the AFROTC program may be deferred under the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an AFROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The undergraduate provisions of the agreement sr ions the student to 
complete the basic course and to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of termination 
of the course of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered, 

2. This Department will notify the appropriate local Selective Service 
Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment, Students 
dropped from Air Force ROTC, failing to meet minimum scholastic require- 
ments, or those not considered potential Advanced Course students will no 
longer be deferred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their AFROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to psd Tenis work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 
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WiiuiM A, Speer, Dean 


i eis SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS is composed of 
the Departments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic 
Arts and Music. Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architec\ure, 
Interior Design, Visual Arts, Industrial Design, Building Construction, Dra- 
matic Arts, and Music, Graduate degree courses are offered in Art and 
Building Construction. The departments of Dramatic Arts and Music offer 
sound basic training courses in these fields for students wishing to elect a 
minor or major concentration in them. 


Department of Architecture 


The D ent of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South, Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admission to the curricula in Architecture and Interior Design is limited. 
New students are admitted directly from high school only in the Fall Quarter. 
Following approval for general sieateston to the University by the Admissions 
Officer, applications are reviewed for selection by the Committee on Admis- 
sions of the Department of Architecture. Students qualifying for advanced 
standing who have completed not less than one academic year of college work, 
with preparation in Mathematics and English equivalent to Mathematics 111- 
112-161 and English 101-2, may be admitted in the Summer Quarter. All ap- 
a for admission to Architecture and Interior Design must present scores 

at least one of the following testing programs: American College Test- 
ing Program (ACT), National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT), 
or the Scholastic Ability Test (PSAT and SAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB). Applicants whose records indicate the need 
will be required to report for special testing and a personal conference with 
a member of the Committee. 


Specific high school preparation in mathematics for students in Architecture 
is described under Requirements in Mathematics on page 74. 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environ- 
ment and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this 
end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect 
must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagina- 
tion, and individual integrity. 
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The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


AR 301 
AR 361 


BT 311 
PG 21) 


AR 401 
AR 461 


BT dil 
SY 405 


AR 501 
AR 521 
BT 541 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST QUARTER 
Basic Design ...... 4 
Basic Drawing ....... 2 


Intre, to the Arts .1 
English Comp. ........ 5 
Intr. College Math. 5 
Military Training —..1 
Physical Education .1 


Arch. Design .......-. 4 
Arch. Graphics 2 
PRES st tt 


Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
Military Training ... 
Physical Education .1 


Arch. Design ......... 5 
History & ‘Theory 

of Architecture ........ 3 
Structures I... 3 
Psychology ..—...--.. 5 


General Elective —..3 


Arch. Design ~....... 5 
History & Theory 

of Architecture ........ 3 
Structures IV .......... 3 
Urban Sociology ...5 
fener) Elective 3 
Arch, Design —.........5 
Professional Practice 5 
Bidg, Equip. IT ...... 2 
een 2 


Group Elective ........5 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AR 102 Basic Design ._...4 
AT 102 Basic Drawing — —.2 
DR 102 Intro. to the Arts .1 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math, 5 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 202 Arch. Design .......4 
AR 272 Arch. Graphics ......2 
PS 206 Physics —................5 


MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 302 Arch. Design .........5 


SY 201 General Sociology 5 
General Elective ...3 


FOURTH YEAR 


AR 402 Arch. Design ..........5 
AR 462 History & Theory 
of Architecture —....3 
BT 412 Structures V ined 
BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I ..3 
Group Elective -....5 





FIFTH YEAR 


AR 502 Arch. Design ~—.........5 
AR 522 Professional Practice 5 
AR 512 Design Research ......2 
AT 338 Art History I —....5 


Total—279 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AR 103 Basic Design ........ 4 
AT 103 Basic Drawing —— 2 


DR 103 Intro. to the Arts .1 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AR 203 Arch. Design ..........4 


AR 275 Arch. Craphics .....2 
AR 233 Materials & Constr. 3 
BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
CE 210 Surveying 
MS Military Training ....1 


Od eee beeeee 


PE Physica] Education ..1 
AR 303 Arch. Design ............ 5 
AR 363 History & Theory 

of Architecture ........ 3 
BT 313 Structures TI —......3 
AR 374 Planning —.—...........2 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 

Foundations ..... 


ea 
General Elective ....3 


AR 403 Arch. Design 
AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture —.3 
BT 413 Structures VI .........3 
BT 453 Bldg. Equipment I 3 
AR 423 Working Drawings .2 
General Elective ....3 


AR 503 Arch. Design ............7 
a Se 5 
Group Elective ........ 5 


Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group clectives in Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 

Thréee-hour elective courses taken in Lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 

Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Comoe gts.. ccc ccccccecceeseereeeenennnnnnnensnneneneeeeee 5 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Prob bers. c io cecccccccecennnnnnenneeeeeecenseteeenee + seneed 5 
AR 560 The Architect and Society... ..<..<ccccesesssenssntcensenreneestiesrenshtnannnnnnnns 2 
AB 561 Seminar irr UWrbbar Decale ncn. ccncccccccceeeneee rere eeewennnnecneeeeeenenennnnneneneee 2 
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Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work. The Program shall comprise a total of 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of study, of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed b the Committee, At least 15 hours of normally 
required elective credit shall uae as related courses. 2a ape extra 
assignments in these courses shall be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work, At 
the option of the Committee a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required. 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 281 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space, As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of those aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design AR 102 Basic Design ._..... 4 AR 103 Basic Design .. 


AT 101 Basie Drewing .... 102 Basic Drawing 2 AT 103 Basic Drawing —. 
DK 101 Intro. to the Arts DR 102 Intro. to the Arts .1 DR 103 Intro. to the Arts ~ 
EH 101 English Comp, ....... EH 102 English Comp. ... 5 =EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 121 Elem. French FL 122 Elem. French FL, 221 Intermediate French 


or or 
FL 241 Elem. Italian — FL 242 Elem. Italian .......... 


wuKicoeg 
> 
—j 
iss 


or 
FL 341 Intermediate Italian 5 


5 5 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 PFE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design ...........4 AR 202 Arch. Desion .......... 4 AR 203 Arch. Design 4 
AR 271 Arch. Graphics 2 AR 272 Arch. Graphics —..2 AR 273 Arch. Graphics 2 
Al 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 363 History & Theory 
of Architecture —...... 3 of Architecture _..3 of Architecture .......3 
AR 215 Elements of LD. ...9 AR 216 Elements of LD, —2 EH 208 Lit. of Western 
TT 22t Weaving & Design 5 AR 233 Materials & Constr, 5 [peer eee 3 
MS Military Training ...1 Elective ......45 POG 211 Gen. Psychology —5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
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FIRST QUARTER 


AR 305 luaterior Design ...5 
AR 461 History & Theory 

of Architecture 3 
Aft 365 Period Interiors ..... 2 
EC 200 Gen. Economics — 5 


i a 3 


AR 405 Interior Design ..... 5 
AK 441 Professional Practice 2 
Group Elective —....5 
Group Eleotive ........5 


THIRD YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AR 306 Interior Design ........5 
AR 462 History & Theory 

of Architecture 3 
AR 3866 Period Interiors .....2 


EC 331 Marketing ........... 5 
Blectiva, serene 
FOURTH YEAR 


AR 406 Interior Design  —....5 
AR 442 Professional! Practice 2 


AT 338 Art History —.......... 5 
AR 408 Int. Des. Research .2 
a 3 


Total—217 quarter hours 


\29 


THIRD QUARTER 
AR 307 Interior Design ...... 5 
AR 463 History & Theory 


AR 367 Contemp. Interiors .2 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .. 
Elective ....... 3 


AR 407 Interior Design .......5 
AR 432 Materials & Finishes 2 
AR 435 Methods of 1.D. =r 


Elective 


Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
During the third and fourth years adjustment will be made for those students taking advanced 


ROTC, 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Architecture and Interior Design 


AR 559 Seminar in Historic Problems 


AT 325 Oi) Painting 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-1I-UI 
EC 305 Geography of North America 


HY 209 National Government 


HY 311 Medieval History 


HY 312 Medern European History 
HY 404 Recent United States History 


EC 341 Busines Law WY 407 Political Science 

EC 357 Economic History of Europe PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 

EC 358 Economie History of the U.S. PA 320 Formal Logic 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems PA 325 Aesthetics 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South PA 410 Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
EH 253-4 Literature in English PA 420 Modern Philosophy 

EH 352 Contemporary Fiction PA 430 Contemporary Philosophy 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama PG 330 Social Psychology 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature SP 229 Voice and Diction 


EH 361 Hlistery of the English Drama 
EH 390 Advanced Composition 

EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

FL 121-2-221 French 

FL, 131-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 


231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
253 Group Leadership 

273 Group Discussion 

201 Introductory Sociology 

301 Sociology of the Family 

401 Population Problems 

403 Regional Sociology 

405 Urban Sociology 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design relates machine-produced objects to man, whether it is 
a doorhandle. children's toy, chair, automobile, cooking pot, or a therapeutic 
machine. 

The professional Industrial Designer works as a leading team member on 
the development of almost any object of everyday use, He studies the total 
impact of a probable object upon its user, and creates from this viewpoint a 
useful object which improves the human environment. 


Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different abstract 
data and points of view from neeteuone art, science and humanities are 
transformed and physically embodied into the form, structure, and functions 
of a mass produced object for practical and aesthetic use. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for positions in Industrial Design 
offices, in various industries, or as Gallonenidart consultant designers. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 
FIRST YEAR 
FIAST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Desi .—.....4 AR 102 Basic Design — 4 AR 103 Basic Design A 
AT 101 Basic Drawing ...... 2 AT 102 Basic Drawing ....... 2 AT 103 Basic Drawing ..2 
DR 101 Intro, to the Arts .1 DR 102 Iutro. to the Arts .1 DR 103 Intro. to the Arts 1 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. —~ .5 CH 103 General Chemistry —4 
MH 111 Intro. College Math.5 MH 112 Intro, College Math,5 CH 103L Chemistry Lab. 1 
IL 10] Woodworking —......1 IL 102 Welding Sci. & PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 
MS Military Training 1 Appl. ——.....—1 EG 102 Engr. Drawing [ 2 
PE Physica! Educetion .1 MS Military Training — 1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Edueation 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 210 Industrial Design 15 AR 2t1 Industrial Design 11 5 AR 212 Industrial Design 115 
AT 212 Graphic Processes .5 AR 222 Tech. Illustration .5 AR 223 Industrial Design 
AR 221 Mats. & Technulogy 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology 5 Methods .......... 
EG 104 Deacr. Geom 2 EG 105 Engr. Drawing U 2 EG 204 Kinematics of 
{L. 104 Sheet Mtl, Des, IL 105 Foundry Technology | Machines = 3 
Of Paty Fs me) 1 Military Training ...1 PS 204 Survey in Physics 5 
MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —J 
PE Physical Education ..! PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 310 Indastrial Desien IV 5) =AR 311 Industrial Design V5 AR 312 Indus. Design Vi .5 
SP 23) Exs. Public Speaking 5 AT 358 Art History I ......... PA 307 Scien. Reasoning .5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics —5 IL 308 Gages & Measure. 5 EC 331 Prin. of Marketing 5 
*HY 204 Ilist. of Modern *EH 385 Impact of Science & ®1L, 302 Mfg. Proc.: 
WU EMEA Sacocsesqnemosensiiegel Tech. on Mod. Lit. 3 Mawhining <.66 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 410 Industrial AR 411 Indus, Design VIII 5 AR 412 Industrial Des, 
Design VU W........5 PA 325 Aesthetics, or SS 
PG 461 Indus. Psychology 5 PA 320 Formal Logic 5 AR 565 Seminar in Ind. 
SY 408 Industrial Sociology 5 IL 406 Probs. in Machining 5 ee 
*I1L 303 Mfg, Proc.: Shaping, *PG 311 Behavior of Man .3 Advanced Elective .5 
Forming & Fab. ..3 *SY 311 Tech. & Soc. 
OO "a eS 


* Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program, 


Total—228 quarter hours 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 


in Art. Its curricula are directed toward training students who wish to become 
professional designers or practitioners in the fine arts, To this end a program 
of studio courses is combined with studies of the functions and historical back- 
ground of the visual arts, Courses in general education promote in the student 
a comprehension of his nsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives. Two curricula are offered: Visual Design and Fine Arts, both leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or special 
major in Art (See page 153). Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association, 


Fine Arts 


The two-year basic course in Fine Arts closely resembles that of Visual 
Design. Both emphasize a fundamental grasp of drawing, design, color, tex- 
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ture and material, and both seek to stimulate a creative use of these elements. 
Academic studies in languages and the social sciences provide an understand- 
ing of cultural heritages, and of human needs and behavior. 

In his third year, with faculty approval, the student enters advanced courses 
in painting, sculpture, and printmaking. Preferences are emphasized through 
art electives and through academic electives from other areas of the University. 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who comtemplate teaching as a career 
should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another 
institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ............. 5 AT 106 Drawing I! .......... 5 AT 107 Drawing IIL ........... 5 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective .............. 3 AT 182 Design Funda- 
mentaly 1 —5 EG 102 Engr. Drawing I 2 mentals IP once 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 5 EH 102 English Comp. —..... 5 FL 121 Elementary French 5 
MS Militury Training 1 MS Military Training .1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Exlucation 1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 227 Sculptwe I ........... 5 AT 222 Painting | ...............5 AT 224 Painting LU .............. 5 
AT 211 Lettering ....... —w AT 205 Figure Drawing I .5 AT 215 Figure Construction 5 
FL 122 Elementary French 5 HY 207 World History ........ 5 HY 208 World History . 5 
MS Military Teaining .I MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 322 Tainting Ill 5 AT 305 Printmaking 1 ......... 5 AT 324 Painting IV 285 
AT 307 Figure Drawing 111 5 AT 327 Sculpture I ............ 5 AT 405 Printmaking II ...... 5 
AT 338 Art Uistory I ....5 PG 211 Psychology ............. 5 EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 
*PA 301 Intro, tw *PA 302 Intro. to Ethics ....3 ae 3 
Philosophy . ae 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 339 Art History OF 5 AT 422 Painting V —........... 5 AT 498 Thesis ..............._.5 
AT Art Elective .:.........: 5 AT Ast Elective ...........5 AT Art Elective ...........5 
PA 325 Aesthetics —.......... 5S EH Adv. English Elec, 5 a 5 
Elective 3 pi 3 Elective ...............--. 3 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for PA 30] and 302. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication, Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
Aahcaes layout, The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of design electives. Courses in economics, sociology, 
psychology and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 
creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 
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Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 
FIRST YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I .............. 5 AT 106 Drawing I ~............ 5 AT 107 Drawing III —.......5 
AT 181 Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective 0.3 AT 182 Design Funda- 

mentals I ow......5 EG 102 Engin, Drawing 1 .2 mentals IT ............5 
EH 101 English Comp. ..... 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 HY 107 American History —5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 


SECOND YEAR 
AT 227 Sculpture I 0000000..5 AT 222 Painting I -......... 5S AT 224 Painting 11 ...... 7 
AT 211 Lettering .............5 AT 205 Figure Drawing I .5 AT 215 Artistic Anatomy —.5 
EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 AT 212 Graphic Processes .5 PG 211 Psychology ......0...5 
MS Military Training ...1. MS Military Training ...10 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 381 Visual Design I 5 AT 382 Viswal Design 0 ...5 AT 383 Visual Design UL 5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing 11 5 AT 355 Illustration I —...... 5 AT 361 Fashion I... 5 
AT 338 Art History I .......... 5 AT 339 Art History I ....... 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 
CC , ee. Elective ..c....c..ccccccsste 3 Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design ITV .5 EC 331 Marketing Prin, S AT 486 Thesia ........... 3 
AT Art Elective wae SAT Art Elective | 5 AT Art Elective 5 
EH Adv. English AT Art Elective .........5 Elective re 5 
Elective —........... 3 Elective 3 Elective —......... 3 
Elective ..........., 4 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Fine Arts. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses concerned with 
the structural design of buildings, the design of mechanical and other equip- 
ment for buildings, the practical application of building materials, the estima- 
tion of eeleiig costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures, 
These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BT 104 Intr. to Building —.5 BT 105 Drawing & Proj. ..5 BT 106 Matis. & Constr. ....5 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


Saco 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math, 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS 
PE Physical Education .1 PE 


PS 205 Physics 
Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


- ee 
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SECOND YEAR 
#iaSt QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 EC 213 Engr, Accounting ...5 BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 MH263 Anal.Geom.& Cal, 5 EC 214 Cost Control ........ -. 
PS 206 Physics ...............5 TL 101 Woodworking .......1 UL 102 Welding Science 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Elective ...20000006.00....:.5 & Application ——....1 
Bes, d Faby. coccssecesc 1 MS Military Training ....1 CRYO vnsecereeseree 5 
MS Military Training —.1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 311 Structures I —.......... 3 BT 312 Structures 0 .WW....5 BT 313 Structures I ..... wo 
BT 367 History of Bldg. 1.3 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. I! ..3 BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. IM! ...3 
CE 201 Surveying ................ 5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations or 
Group Elective ...5 Elective ....... 5 EC 350 Labor Problems ..... 5 
Adv. ROTC or Adv. ROTC or Group Elective ........ 5 
Blective — <0. sd Os deteypetncantion Ady. ROTC or 
BH OCtV eS 2c ekscee sss ssssne 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 435 Constr. Methods BT 422 Constr. Prob. U ......5 BT 490 Building Const, 
& Estimating ......... 5 BT 412 Structures V ............ 3 REN ,  mapasasatehagekitts be 
BT 42! Conetr. Prob. I 5 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment 1.3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment 0 3 
BT 411 Structures TV ........ 3 Group Elective —..5 Technical Elective .5 
BLOCRVO .ceccescccocnscaned 3 Adv. ROTC or Ady. ROTC or 
Ady. ROTC or eee ee , ee 3 
Bleotive .................3 


Total—218 quarter hours 


Note: Five-howr elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economica, Eng~- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning, 


Note: Three-bour elective courses taken in lien of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 
following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 
GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Building Construction 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-III 

EC 305 Geography of North America 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 341 Business Law 

EC 345 Statistics 

EC 357 Economic History of Europe 

EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 

EC 402 American Industries 

EC 442 Personnel Management 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South 

EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities 

EH 253-4 Literature in English 

EH 352 Contemporary Fiction 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 

EH 361 History of the English Drama 

EH 363-4 FRightcenth Century English Litera- 
ture 

EH 371 The American Short Story 

EH 372 The American Novel 

EH 390 Advanced Composition 

EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

EH 451-2 Shakespeare 

EH 457 Victorian Literature 

EH 459 ae and Prose of the Elizabethan 


EH 481-2 English Novel 
EH 491 American Poetry 


FL 121-2-221 French 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 

HY 206 United States Government 
HY 209 National Government 

HY 311 Medieval History 

HY 312 Modern European History 
HY 313 Recent European History 

HY 314 United States Colonial History 
HY 404 Recent United States History 
HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 
HY 408 United States Political Parties 
HY 451 The Far East 

HY 452 History of Latin America 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History 

HY 482 History of the South 

PA 325 Aesthetics 

PA 420 Modern Philosophy 

PG 211 General Psychology 

PG 330 Social Psychology 

SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

SY 304 Race and Culture 

SY 401 Population Problems 

SY 402 Social Theory 

SY 403 Regional Sociology 

SY 405 Urban Sociology 

SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 
graduation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
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by substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
prolong the completion of the see stice we for the Building Construction 
egree beyond the normal length of twelve quarters, 

The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
gineering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 


uilding industry. 
Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Construction. 
The candidate must complete satistactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved by the Dean of the Craduate School, totaling 60 
quarter hours. 





CE 407 Municipal Engineering. .......................<.ccccsseovssetovsesscooersscceenecececsses BD 
BAY S46 Derchalaur ccs eco altewe An a nn OAH SS FAS apn nomen wee IR 
EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems.................................-————... 5 
BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building... .ccccccecccseeseeeereeeereee dS 
BT 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Desi gti... ccccccecccnccceccpeeceveverennnnnnnnnmnnnen ees 15 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Amalysis oc... ences G 
Be Es eaten eae PD scien eetdeetiscccensigeyeeqrepem nmammaravrmmpemeasae 


Department of Drama 


The courses in Drama offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closely asso- 
ciated with the university dramatic group, the Auburn Players. Students in 
all courses with laboratory are expected to participate in the production of 
plays. Much attention is given to those who intend to direct camalsa work 
in schools and little theatres, 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
the courses, Dramatic Production, Acting and Stage Techniques, Directing, 
Acting and Makeup, Stage Mechanics, Dramatic Theory, Drama Appreciation 
I and Il, and the general course in theatre work, Dramatics, ma ie elected. 
Students from all schools are welcomed at the tryouts of the Auburn Players. 
For the student wishing to major in Drama a full program of courses is of- 
fered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing and 
Stagecraft. Drama may be taken as a major or minor in the School of Educa- 
tion (See page 153) or as a minor in the School of Science and Literature (See 
page 194). Attendance at student convocations each Tuesday is compulsory. 


Curriculum in Drama (DR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
Dh 104 Dram. Production 5 DR 105 Acting and Stage DR 201 Directing —...........5 
EH 101 English Comp. —..5 Techniques ........5 °*FL221 Interm. French ...... 5 
*FPL121 Elem. French 5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 PG 211 Psychology ............ 5 
DR LOL Inte. to Arts L ®FL122 Elem. French ........ 5 OR 103 Intr. to Arts se I 
MS Military Training ..1 DK 102 Intr. to Arts 1 MS Military Training —.! 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


School of Architecture and The 


*iRST QUARTER 
DR 202 Acting & Make-Up .5 
EH 253 Lit. in English 


SECOND YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
DR 203 Stage Mechanics 5 
EH 254 Lit. in English —......5 


Arts 135 


THIRD QUARTER 
DR 204 Dramatic Theory —..5 
HY 208 World History ~......5 


SP 229 Voice & Diction®® 5 HY 207 World History ........ 5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology ....5 
MS Military Treining ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 
DR 310 Work! Theotre ....... 5 AT 339 Art History II .....5 DR 312 World Theatre ...... 5 
EH 410 Enropean Lit. —...6 DR 311 World Theatre .......5 EH 452 Shakespeare ............5 
MU 373 Apore. of Music ...3 EH 451 Shakespeare ............ MU Music elective ..... wd 
AT 338 Art History I ........ 5 MU 376 Music for Ballet BOC VG ..-cnenceceneeenneie 5 
and Theatre ...........3 
FOURTH YEAR 
DR 401 Adv. Directing 6 DR 402 Adv. Directing —..5 DR 403 Adv. Directing ........ 5 
DK 413 Twentieth Elective ...<c<cyecccceeereeed ee 5 
Ceutury Theatre ...5 APY | ee . | Elective ...... 





lective _......... General Elective ...3 


ile 
General Elective ....3 
Total—213 quarter hours 


* Another language may be substituted for French with the approval of the Department Head, 
If w student has already had some foreign language, he would sormally be expected to continue 
with if antil a reading knowledge is gained. 


** With this single exception, the first two years of work will be the same for all students in 
Drama. Lu the Stagecraft Option, a substitution will be made for SP 220. 


For Stagecraft Majors, DR 407-8-9 would replace DR 401-2-3. 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in develope their talents in music, The courses of 
study provided by the Department have been created to present a balance 
between creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music Major a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music or 
(B) Theory and Composition. These programs provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied 
music, theory, and composition, They also provide training for church or- 
ganists and choir directors. 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 
interest and yalue to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
wind and brass instruments, Courses in ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 
glee Laie choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all 
curricula. 
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Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST QUARTIA 
EH 101 English Comp. . 
MU 131 Music Theory I ........ 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU *Minor Instrument —..1 
MU Perf. Group ............ 1 
MU Ensemble .......-....--. 1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. ........... 5 
MU 231 Musie Theory IV ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ~—.......... 1 
MU Ensemble —.........1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ....3 
MU 351 Music History I ......3 


MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Ensemble 1 
WRGOROW Ciccsstscccsstasenk 3 
MU 337 Arranging |.............. 3 
MU 431 Music Analysia —..... 3 
MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Ensemble ..............1 
ee, 
Elective ..... om | 





(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOMD QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MU 132 Music Theory Il —.3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
Major Instrument ...3 
1 


MU 

MU *Minor Instrument —.. 

MU Perf. Group ...........1 
MU Ensemble —! 
MS Military Training —. 

PE Physical Education - 


SECOND YEAR 


EH 254 English Lit. 
MU 232 Music Theory V ...... 3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Major Instrument ..3 


MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Grotp ............1 
MU Ensemble .............. = 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 335 Counterpoint I 
MU 352 Music History I ....3 


MU Major Instrument —3 
MU Ensemble ...............1 
EDI ciccrmiaasettinesees 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Ensemble ...........-- 1 
MU Applied Pedagogy ..3 
Elective —........—.: 


* Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory UT .5 
MU 153 Survey of Mu, Lit. 1 
MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU ®Minor Instrument 1 
MU Perf. Group .....u1 
MU Ensemble = ............... 1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 
HY 208 World History ........ 5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ...3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit, 1 
MU Major Instrument ,...3 
MU Minor Instrument ...1 
MU Perf. Group ...........1 
MU Ensemble ............« l 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 336 Counterpoint Ul ...3 
MU 353 Music History LI ....3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ~...............1 

BROW innucoscentiocs jeaeulll 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ..... 5 
MU 361 Conducting ............. 3 
MU Applied Lit. —........3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ................1 

Elective ss 


(B) Theory and Composition Major 


EH 101 English Comp, —....5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ...... 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU 181 Applied Piano 2 
MU 116 Woodwind Class ....1 
MU 110 String Class ............ ] 
MU Perf. Group ~.......... ] 
MU Ensemble ~——......1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 
EH 253 English Lit, ~.......... 5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ..3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. lent a 
MU 107 Voice Class ... - 
MU 113. Brass Class... 1 
MU 281 Applied Piano aaah a | 
MU Perf. Group ........... ] 
MU Ensemble ——.— .....1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 


ao YEAR 


THIRD QUARTER 


ONO QUARTER 
EH 102 Sengbh Comp. ........ 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory [1 —.3 


MU 132) Music Theory [1 ...... 3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU 182 Applied Piano 
MU 117 Woodwind Class ..! 
MU 111 String) Class —~...... 1 
MU Pert. Group ........<1 
MU Ensemble) 


5 


MS! Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education _) 
‘SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit, ......... 35 


MU 232 Music Theory V 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 108 Voice Class .............1 
MU 114 Brass Class ak 





MU 282 Applied Piano ....... 2 
MU Perf. Group .........1 
MU Ensemble . 


MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. 
MU 183 Applied Piano 


IMU 118 Woodwind Class ... 


oeeeee 


ws 


MU 112 String Class ...........1 


= —* 


MU Perf, Group .......... 
MU Ensemble —W.......... 
MS Military Training —1 
(PE Physical Education 


Military Training 


eee er eeeeee 


Pewee sees eee 


| 
Physical Education .1 
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FIRST QUARTER 


rL Forcign Language .5 
MU 334 Counterpoint IT... 3 
MU 351 Musio History I —... 3 
MU 331 Modem Harmony ....5 
MU 381 Applied Piano —...... 1 

MORORSIVE pcmnsecacacaciains 3 
MU 431 Music Analysis ........ 3 
MU 434 Composition Two. 3 
MU 437 Orchestration I ........ 3 
MU 481 Applied Piano ........1 

ACTS) re, | 

LCN V ES seccccmmewreewwars. 3 


THIRD YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 335 Counterpoiat I 
MU 352 Music History I] —.3 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit, —.3 
MU 382 Applied Piano 
Elective .......cncccceceeeod 


FOURTH YEAR 
MU 432 Music Analysis ........ 3 
MU 435 Composition II ....... 3 
MU 438 Orchestration IT 3 


or we eee 


MU 482 Applied Piano .......... 1 
EC 200 Gen. Economics —...5 
Bloctive <......-cccccsceomsd 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 336 Counterpoint TL ...3 
MU 353 Music History III ....3 
MU 361 Conducting .—........ 3 
MU 383 Applied Piano 1 

EADORINUL cain ssertrenuion 3 


SY 201 Int. Sociology 
MU 436 Composition If] _....3 
MU 439 Orchestration UT —.3 


MU 483 Applied Piano ........ 1 
MU 445 Theory Pedagogy —3 
SRUDMAOUD cntesccteannadeddbes 3 


Supplementary Requirements for the Professional Degree — 


Bachelor of Music 


I, Students concentrating in Applied Music are required to present a 


junior recital near the close of the 


during the last year of study. 
2, Students concentrating in Music Theory and Composition are required 
to present an original composition in small form near the close of the third 
year and «a composition in large form during the last year of study. 
3. Attendance and performance at student convocations each Wednesday 


are compulsory. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
PL Forcign Language 5 
MU 131 Music Theory I —...... 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 
MU Applied Music ...... 3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. ..........5 


HY 207 World History ...... § 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
MU Applied Music 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


MU 351 Music History I ........ 3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I —...3 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 

*Minor 


ORR e OOO ET Or ee 


MU 365 Arranging 

MU 431 Analysis ..................3 

MU 452 Music Literature _.3 
*Minor 


OIE 


Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 132 Music Theory I] —3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 


MU Applied Music .......2 

MS Military Training ..1 

PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 

EH 254 English Lit. ............5 


HY 208 World History —....5 
MU 232 Music Theory V ......3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Applied Music 2 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 352 Music History II ....5 
**Science or Math. ...5 


{| ee esseesssyeees 5 
Elective ............00..--4- 5 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis —...3 
MU 453 Music Literature —..3 
CRERRDRY Sicscicick sbtooessoes 5 
Electives .............6 


Total—210 quarter hours 


year, and a senior graduation recital 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory ITT ..5 
MU 155 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 
SY 201 Intr, Sociology 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 


MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 353 Music History III ...3 
MU 451 Music Literature 3 
Minor .......—.........5 
Elective ...................5 


AT 331 His. Ptg. & Sculp. _5 
MU 361 Conducting ..............3 
MU 454 Music Literature .3 
SMIMOF  ncccesensseei 5 
TT 


*Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 
languages and history. Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above. 
** One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree 


1, The music courses for the degree are divided into Lower and Upper 
Divisions. Majors must complete (a) 36 quarter hours of music in the Lower 
Division (18 hours of theory, 12 hours of applied music, and 6 hours of music 
literature); (b) a minimum of 36 hours of music in the Upper Division. 

2. A comprehensive examination will be given at the end of the sopho- 
more year which must be passed before the student proceeds to the Upper 
Division music courses. 

3. Students concentrating in Music History and Literature are required 
to write a thesis during the last year of study. 

4, History and Literature majors must complete sophomore NASM ap- 

lied music standards. To meet these requirements additional applied music 
beyond the second year may be required. 

5, Participation in the work of music performance groups is required 
each quarter with or without credit. 

6. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory. 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. 


Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 153 


Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 
1. Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 
2. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. 
See index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to 


students of the University, may be taken without credit, or offered as general 
elective credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Forndaticns Carpe ..ncccccscccccccccccccecceossscccremmmmmmsetssssetecsenan ab 
Music and Music Education Courses IO 


<— 


School of Chemistry 


CHARLES RICHARD SAUNDERS, Dean 


Te SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 


of ecg in Chemistry 


Library, t 


. The administrative offices, the Emerson R. Miller 
e auditorium, and the departments of axing 
technology are located in the Ross Chemical Laboratory. 


and laboratory 
e department of 


chemical engineering occupies approximately one-fourth of the Wilmore En- 
pineering Laboratory. This laboratory is conveniently located with respect to 


e Ross Chemical 


aboratory and provides modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 


mittee of the American Chemical Society. It affords preparation an 


train- 


ing for students desiring to equip themselves for work in both pure and 


applied chemistry. 


The curriculum offers training in the fundamentals of the science together 


with advanced courses in chemis 


from fields especially for their 


by the dean. 


and physics. General electives are selected 
tural value. All electives must be approved 


Mathematics 160, 111 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
*MH 160 Intr. College Math. 5 
**LY 101 Library Science —1 
MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 


CH 204 Analytical Chem. ....5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ............- 
PS 201] Physice-Mechanics .5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physica] Education ..1 


wo 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry —5 
FL 151 Elem. German ........5 

er rs «| 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


CH 112 General Chemistry .5 
EH 102 English Comp. -.......5 
MH 161 Anal. Geometry 

and Calculus 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Edncation ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 Analytical Chem. ...5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
Calculus —......5 


& 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Sound & Light ........5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry .5 


FL 152 Elem. German 
cM. 3 To? =e a 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General Chemistry _5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 


MS 
PE 


ere eee ere 


Military Training ....J 
Physica] Education .1 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry .5 
MH 361 Differential Equa. .5 
PS 203 Physics-Eleo. 
& Magnetism ....... ~ 
Military Training —..1 
Physical Education .1 


MS 
PE 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 251 Intermed. German .5 
PS 305 Modem Physics 


Elective ..... ea 3 


* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in eu of MH 160, 


°* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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SENIOR YEAR 
PiRSsT QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Analysis CH 411 Intermediate Inor- CH 413 Anal. Chemistry ..5 
(Qualitative) 5 ganic Chemistry ...... 5 PS 304 Spectroscopy ......... 5 
CH 410 Inaterm. Inorganic CH 412 Chemical Thermo- Rlectives 8 
Chemistry ...............5 GYMOMICS 2.0.6 ccccceeeed 
Electives ._& EH 390 Adv. Composition .5 
Elective ... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives in the 
junior and senior years. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as ‘Certi- 
Bed Graduates” when they have made up the electives for which advanced military training was 
substituted. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


HY 206 United States Government ............... BS BP. SS) Probl Semi on nccccccccccctccccccnenesssece 5 
HY 210 State Government ........................... 5 EH 2535 Literature in English 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(BIOCHEMISTRY OPTION) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTEA SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry —5 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ......... 5 MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
*MH 160 Intr. College Math.5 MH161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus .............. 5 
®°LY 101 Libruty Science 1 & Calculus —_.......5 ZY 101 General Zoology —..5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..} 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. ...5 CH 205 Analytical Chem. .... 


5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry .5 

MH 263 Analytic Geometry MH 264 Analytic Geometry PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
& Calculus .............. 5 & Calculus ..........05 Sound & Light =.) 
ZY 102 General Zoology ....5 PS 201 Physics Mechanics .5 ZY 301 Compar. Anatomy .5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 EH 390 Adv. Composition —5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 
& Magnetism .........5 Elective . i. 3 Elective a 3 
Elective . q 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry —..........5 CH 419 Biochemistry —.... 5 CH 420 Biochemistry ............ 5 
FL 151 Elem. German ......5 FL 152 Elem. German ....5 FL 251 Interm. German ___5 
Electives S Electives 8 Electives ... 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


Note: Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives 
in the junior and senior years. 

* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160. 

** LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


HY 107 United States History 5 SP 231 Public Speaking ...... ow, a 5 
HY 206 United States Government ........5. EH 253 Literature in English 
HY 210 State Goverment coccecevccvcccccccccceeeeeses- 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid growth of the chemical and metallurgical industries, parti- 
cularly in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking 
chemical engineering, 


The work of the chemical engineer relates to the design, construction, 
and operation of plants for the production of numerous chemical and in- 
dustrial products such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic fibers, ceramic products and glass, 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical SN ATS 
consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles w 
have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Students 
who complete the requirements of the master’s degree are qualified for better 
yorache and often make more rapid progress than those with only the 
it 


chelor’s degree, 


The broad university training provided, when supplemented by pro- 
fessional experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers 
in production, research and development, sales engineering, plant design, 
and management. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in in- 
creasing numbers in nuclear engineering, 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education Program on 
page 56, 

For admission to the chemical engineering curriculum, students regis- 
tered in the Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering must complete all 
prescribed courses in mathematics with an average of 1.0. 


Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) 


FIRST YEAR 
FINST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRO QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
EH 10] English Comp. ...... 5 EH 102 English Comp. —...5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 160 tote. College Math. 5 MH 161 Analytic Geometry MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing 1 2 & Calculus ... 5 & Calculus ............. 5 





*LY 101 User of the Library .1 EG 104 Desc. Geometry ...2 EG 105 Engr. Drawing Il —) 
MS Military Training —1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physien! Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis —... 5 MH 264 Analytic Geometry CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry & Calculus ........... 5 MH361 Diff. Equations 5 
& Caloulus ........5 PS 202 Physics-Heat, PS 203 Physics-Elec. 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics —5 Sound & Light ........5 & Magnetism .......... 5 
Humanistic Elective 3. ME 205 Applied Mechanics .4 CN 201 Chem, Engr. 
MS Military Training —.1 Humanistic Elective 3 Fundamentals —.....3 


PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


*LY 10] Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


THIRD YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRO QUARTER 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 CN 322 Organic Process 
CN 300 Process Calowlations 3.9 CN 32) Chem, Proc. Ind. —3 Industries & 
CN 304 Organic Chemistry - CN 324 Fluid Mechanics 4 Thermodynamics 3 


wu 


ME 306 Streneth of Mat. ..4 CN 326 Heat Transfer 3 

ov Elective ———.——........ 3 CN 326L Heat Trans. Lab. .2 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis CN 430 Computer Principles 2 
or EE 304 Electric Circuits 4 


MIL362 Engr. Math. I . 5 
5 

MH 467 Math. Statistics .....5 SP 305 Public Speaking 
3 


8 
ME 202 Materials of Engr. .. Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
CN 423 Unit Operations ..... 3 CN 424 Mass Transfer ww CN 484 Chemical Engr.: 
CN 423L Unit Op. Lab. _.2 CN 424L Mass Trans. Lab. 2 Plant Design A 
CN 426 Engr, Metallurgy ..5 ON 437 Process Engr. 4 CN 491 Kinetics - 4 
CN 432 Instrumentation _... 4 CN 490 Applied Thermo- PS 305 Intro. Mod. Phy. —.5 
Electives —............ 6 dynamic# —......... 5 Eleotive  .. 
Electives. ...............6 
Total—235 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EH 108 Classical Literature ....................-....5 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ...............04 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays ............ 3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy -.............. 3 
EH 365 Southern Litersture .....................3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ............-......3 
HY 208 World History .........-....ccccccceccee’dd PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ................... —e 
HY 322 U.S. in World Affairs ——................. 3 PA 420 Modem Philosophy ........................... 5 
BY 460 Great Leaders —...........................-....-5 PG 311 The Behavior of Man ~.................... 3 
MU 373 Appreciation of Musie ......................3 


Department of Laboratory Technology 
Laboratory Technology Curriculum 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry, 


The curriculum is ee for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters only, Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily are 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 


The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technelogists 
written examination. If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 
degree in Medical Technology will be granted. The four-year academic cur- 
riculum is recommended. 


Medical Technology Curriculum 


An alternate plan is available for those who plan to become medical tech- 
nologists and who do not obtain the Bachelor of Science degree in Laboratory 
Technology. This plan leads to the Bachelor of Science eae in Medical 
Technology. To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the 
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curriculum. intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass 
the course work ip the hospital and the National Registry examination. Further 
requirements are: 


(1) The student must complete the first three years of the Laboratory 
Technology curriculum before interning in a approved hospital in order that 
the internship can be considered as fulfilling the senior year's residence re- 
quirements in lieu of the fourth year on campus. 

(2) Auburn University students transferring into Medical Technology must 
have completed in the Laboratory Technology curriculum one academic year 
(54 quarter hours) preceding the year of internship, 

(3) Students transferring from other institutions into Medical Technology 
must complete the second and third years of the Laboratory Technology cur- 
riculum on campus before interning, 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry —4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ~1 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology —.—5 

1 





CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology ......5 


CH 105 General Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 
EH 102 English Comp. -...... 5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 


PE 311 Nivgiene — —.) PE 113 Hygiene ......-<<.-. L PR 33S Hyglerte  ...cccccccccccsse 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
*LY101 Library Science ...... 1 LT 101 Orientation .............. 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ......5 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ....5 
PS 205 Physics-Mechanics 


and Hent ................. 5 VM 220 Human Anatomy 
HY 205 Current Events 1 & Physiology .......5 & Physiology ........... 5 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _1 HY 205 Current Events ......1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry ........ _5 CH 419 Biochemistry ........... 5 CH 420 Biochemistry ........ oowld 
LT 301 Hematology .........5 LT 305 Serology ~............... 5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
204 Pathogenic Micro- ZY 303 Medical LT 401 Adv. Hematology 5 
- biology 2.2... a Parasitology .............. 5 ara 3 
BQO non... censors’ 3 Elective .......<<-+.--<--.3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 231 Essentials of LT 405 Adv. Serology .......... 5 
fessional Writing ....5 Public Speaking .....5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
LT 421 Diognostic PY 300 Public Health —....5 ethenbibbbshehhhssie 
Apparatus .............. 5 Group Elective .....5 ZY 409 Histology ............... 5 
ZY 308 Micrology  ...........-..5 Elective oa aa 3 a ee 3 
LT 402 Seminar .................... 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
BY 101 General Botany occ FL 16) Elementary German —.....00.000005 
BY 102 General Botany: ..........--..----0% 5 ~ FL 152 Elementary German 2oc.ccccccccccccceeeeed 
EC 102 Principles of Geography® 0.2.5. PG 224 General Psychology .....-ereereeeend 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting weed SA O11 Business Typewriting ................5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting —...........5 SY 202 Introductory Sociology -.............. wae 
FL 121 Elementary French 000-05 SY 301 Sociology of the Family ................... 5 
FL 122 Elementary French ......—..........cc0m6 AU BO Germ cence ccccccccdcoceccecccccece a 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
PS 206 Physics-Elec., 
Sound & Light .....5 





* Not open to juniors or seniors. 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 

VM 200 General Micro- 
biology —~......-.......5 

VM 221 Human Anatomy 


School of Education 


Truman M. Prerce, Dean 
Rosert L. Saunners, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the Nationa] Council 

for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved, 


The School of Education provides professiona] preparation programs for 
service in the fields of eatioubses and teaching; administration, supervision, 
and guidance; and psychology, Recognizing school service as a profession 
with various areas of activity, the School of Education chs training in 
a number of specialized curricula on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Undergraduate programs lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and the Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology. Programs ad- 
ministered by the Graduate School Jead to the degrees of Master of Education, 
the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education. — The Department of 
Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education provides a program for 
the preparation of teachers in vocational agriculture, industrial arts, and in 
technical education as it relates to post secondary school programs. All pro- 
grams lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. These curricula 
include study in the liberal arts, specialization in the fields of agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, or other appropriate subject matter, psychology, educational 
theory and practice, and igbocatard experiences, All curricula will have a 
common core in professional and vocational education. 


Elementary Education. — The Department of Elementary Education pro- 
vides a program for the preparation of teachers for elementary schools. This 
curriculum Jeads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and prac- 
tice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in one 
or more subject-matter fields, 


Foundations of Education, — The Department of Foundations of Education 
provides a service function within the School of Education. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses which relate to the total educational enterprise and 
which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all students in teacher 
education are offered through this department. Courses in philosophy, soci- 
ology and history of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, — The Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation provides a program for the preparation of 
teachers of health and physical education, This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health and physica! education. 
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Psychology. — The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program 
which leads to the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum prepares stu- 
dents for further study in psychology at the graduate level =e serves also 
as 4 liberal undergraduate education or as pre-professional preparation for 
medicine and the ministry. 


Secondary Education. — The Department of Secondary Education provides 
a program for the preparation of teachers in secondary schools. This curri- 
culum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, psychol- 
ogy, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields of 
specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, Foreign 
Languages, Mathematics, Mental Retardation, Music, Science, School Library 
Science, Social Science, Speech, Speech Correction, and Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; agricultural education; elementary edu- 
cation; health and physical education; apteey! education; and psychology, 
A graduate program is also available in school library service. 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master 
of Science end Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, arid guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance, 

Programs of study leading to the respective Deno degrees provide 
opportunities tor advanced study in professional education, Se hennen , and 
for concentration in appropriate subject-matter fields related to the pro- 
fessional objectives of graduate students. 


For descriptions of graduate programs and degree requirements see Grad- 
uate School Bulletin. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alster State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance 
personnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school librarians, Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a ‘pean certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-nine 
State Departments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing 
certificates to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in other areas of the University may want to take courses in 
education and psychology for the purpose of acqoanas, knowledge and under- 
standing regarding human growth and development, the history and purposes 
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of education in America, and teaching as a profession, They are encouraged 
to take such courses, and are eligible to take all courses for which they satisfy 
prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a pro- 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated, 


For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1953, No, 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education, 


Student Personnel Services 
Robert L. Saunders, Acting Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education is 
designed to assist the student in understanding the University and becoming 
a part of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his 
professional goals, in selecting the sprores curriculum in the University, and 
in securing employment upon graduation. 


Recruitment.— Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching 
as a profession. Efforts of Srgerae ee such as the Future Teachers of 
America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
primarily at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students who show 
promise for the teaching profession wherever they may be found. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in the form 
of part-time employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan 
Program financed by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, provides 
low-interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School 
of Education students because of special provision for the prospective public 
school teacher. The NDEA provides that if a student goes into teaching in 
a public elementary or secondary school, up to 50 per cent of the principal 
(plus interest) of the loan may be cancelled, 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program is designed to provide University 
personnel with an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, 
and needs and to assist the student in obtaining information about the 
University and its programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting 
professional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen par- 
ticipate from one to three quarters in an orientation program designed to 
assist them with personal and professional concerns. 


Counseling, — Professional assistance is available to students who have 
sane of an academic, vocational, or nal nature. Each student in the 
School of Education is assi toa faculty advisor who assumes the responsi- 
bility for assisting the student whenever possible, Other sources of assistance 
include personnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in 
the Student Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean 
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of Student Affairs, and the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, 
and ministers of local churches. 


Selection and Retention. —The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous and is designed to induct and retain in teacher education those stu- 
dents who show promise of success in teaching, 


Students who are admitted as freshmen to the University and who plan to 
prepare to teach should enroll in the two-year pre-professional program in 
the Schoo! of Education, The program consists of 90 er hours of a 
propriate general education and other courses selected in relation to the 
student's professional objective. The curriculum designation for the pre- 
professional program is ED, During the pre-professional program students 
will be assisted through orientation, counseling, and regular courses to examine 
their strengths and limitations and to evaluate these in relation to the many 
factors which affect academic and professional success, 


Students seeking admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum must 
submit a written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission 
to Teacher Education, Students may make application no earlier than the 
quarter in which they will complete 75 quarter hours and should make ap- 
plication before they have earned a total of 100 quarter hours, Criteria of 
selection include: evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade point average 
of 1.0 (C) on all work attempted, evidence of proficiency in English, commit- 
ment to teaching, and evidence of emotional stability and lack of undesirable 
personal characteristics. 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined, All transfer students must 
satisfactorily complete at least one sect (minimum of 15 quarter hours) in 
the School of Education prior to making application for admission to teacher 
education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
éducation must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants 
who meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching. 

Mature persons with degrees other than in education are invited to make 
application for study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Pro- 
grams of study are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the 
master’s degree. Often, work experiences in the teaching profession and other 
professional fields permit alternative plans for fulfilling the requirements in a 
particular program of study. Academic background and work experience are 
evaluated for purpose of developing the most effective program possible for 
each student, 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up.— The Teacher Placement Service perce es 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates, Persons interested 
in pocenient should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made, 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 
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Field Services 
Wayne Teague, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School of Edu- 
cation available to individuals and groups off campus, Field Services enable 
the School of Education to combine its three major functions: instruction, 
research, and extension; and make them available to off-campus gro 
toward assisting in the continuous improvement of public education in the 
State and region. Several major categories of services are available. These — 
follow with a brief statement of the purpose and nature of the services, 


Off-Campus Instruction. — Off-Campus instruction is available through © 
the Field Laboratory Program which enables teachers in service to complete 
a total of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. 
The program utilizes the local school setting as a laboratory in which gracluate 
courses are provided as a framework for solving instructional problems re- 
lated to various areas of study. The program may be used as a supplement — 
to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personne) who may be inherent 
courses focused on some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are made available to the people of the State through a series of telecasts 
from the Auburn Educational Television studio, Telecasts are planned and 
presented in cooperation with the Auburn University Educational Television 
Department through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Telecasts are of two major types: (1) direct and enrichment teaching 
programs for elementary and seeondary school students, and (2) programs de- 
signed to assist teachers in their professional career development programs. 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 64 of this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and spe- 
cific course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University, 


Lecture and Consultative Service. —The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation, The Office of Field Services functions as a coordinating agency for 
making the services of these faculty members available for lecture and 
consultative services. These services may be used in connection with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and 
institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in bang areas of education saci as school plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation. Surveys may conducted as separate projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns 


in short — 
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and organization, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing greene and the use of instructional materials and facilities, 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services described above, 


Correspondence Study, —Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction lor persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
are available in the areas of English, education, economics, health, physical 
education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given on the campus and have been prepared to give the 
student the greatest possible mastery of course content and to secure for 
him the instructional and evaluative services of his instructor. All the courses 
carry college credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburm University, see page 71 of this Catalog. For regulations 
governing the use of correspondence in programs of study at Auburn, see 
page 104, 


Learning Resources Center 


Marvin Dawson, Coordinator 
Clara Szilassy, Writer 
Sharon Hill, Artist 


The School of Education provides, through a Learning Resources Center 
housed in Thach Hall, an extensive collection of materials for teaching and 
learning. These resources complement the materials in the University Library. 
They are varied in nature, and range from selected printed publications to 
graphic productions. Included are such materials of instruction as transpar- 
encies for projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead projection 
equipment and supplies, television receiving sets, and printed references. 

The Learning Resources Center is a service center created paoey to im- 
prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel is 
available to assist faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these 
learning resources, 


Education Interpretation Service.—A phase of the Learning Resources 
Center is the Education Interpretation Service, Devoted to better com- 
munication through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in 
improving their publications, publicity, and educational materials. It also 
Sicrh readability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication 
acilities, 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Ben P. Dilworth, Howard W. Green, Lewis L. Sellers, and 
Joseph A. White, Assistant Supervisors 
Homer N. Lewis, Livestock Specialist 
Byron F. Ratels, Executive Secretary FFA 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service teacher education and ca vatintind division. 


This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
Frank W. Jenkins and J. Hoyt Roberts, District Supervisors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to citizens who are handicapped. 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to its handicapped citizens such 
services us; surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat- 
ment and artificial appliances when these services are essential to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them, 


Undergraduate Curricula For The Preparation Of Teachers 


These materials set forth requirements and guides for the development of 
Se pe for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Requirements 
or the pre-professional program, the program of professional education, and 
the fields of teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are total credit re- 
quirements, Seer RE courses, and provisions for electives in the different 
preparation programs. 

Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program in 
conference with his advisor by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


L, Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secon- 
dary schools, A major portion of the pre-professional requirement will be 
completed prior to admission to the seachide education program, 


LO2-3-4 Orientation oo cvvccccccncceceneens — Social Science 
EH 101-2 English Carmposition re eh : 
*KH 253-54 Literature in English ............. 10 Secondary Majors—Study in 
MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics 1 of two or more Relds selected 
approved mathematics elective ...5 from history, economics, 
MS Military Training (Men) occ 6 political science, sociology _ 
PE Physical Education (Men) ........... 6 and geography...» 20 
re Physical Education (Women) —......... 9 
MU 371 Initr, to Music (Elementary Vreven te oes amd 
majors only) ——.. Nilnaaed wg deve fields ‘selected 
AT 342 Elem. School Art (Elementary kr har pid Cinaip sewn 
majars only) .........—....... ae political science, sociology 
SP 431 Pring. of Speech Correction and geography ........................... 30 
(Elementary majors only) 0.5 Science 
PG 213 Growth and Development of 
School Age Children .............. 5 | a ae mnseoctbaae 
PG 214 Educational Psychology paeee Biological ———~.........__.. 1D 


* Majors in health, physical educetion and recreation will take one course in speech instend of 
EH 254, Majors in agricultural education will take one course in speech and one course in 
journalism instead of EH 253-34. 


LI. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to develop com- 
petence in the content of professional education, It adds depth of under- 
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stariding and gives social meanings to the knowledge one possesses. It is con- 
cerned witli the individual, the nature of society and the functions of education 
in society. Through the study of professional literature, observations, and 
actual experience in teaching, the student acquires knowledge regarding the 
history and philosophy of education, the administration and organization of 
schools, curriculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning 
resources, and the evaluation of teaching Rant ieoes 


A, Foundations of Education 


Study in this field of teacher preparation provides background information 
essential to effective participation in the teaching profession. Formal cliss- 
work includes an wna af historical, philosophical, and sociological consid- 
erations upon which the educational enterprise is based. Pertinent concepts, 
principles, wnd understandings are applied to the operation of public school 
fron for the purpose of developing a sound basis for evaluating the pro- 
essiorui! tasks associated with the education program. 

Laboratory requirements are met, in part, by making planned observations 
in public schools near the campus and by active involvement in the work of 
an elemeritary or secondary school Bnouatt the Pre-Teaching Field Experience. 
This experience, requiring at least two weeks, involves the student in plannin 
and evaluating learning experiences, counseling, participation in pre-schoo 
conferences and faculty study, school and community meetings, and actual 
teaching. 

All stadents in the teacher preparation program will complete the follow- 
ing courses: FED 200 Foundations of Education, 4 hours; FED 300 Princi- 
ples and Practices in Education, 4; and FED 490 Evaluation in Education, 3, 


B. Student Teaching 10 or 15 Quarter Hours 


The Student Teaching Program is designed to provide students with a 
student teaching internship in an off-campus schoo! situation. The experiences 
include personal and srohestoeal contacts with the different aspects of com- 
munity life and making application of concepts, skills, and knowledge of 
classrooin situations. 

The program is organized on a quarter basis in which the regular student 
enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes full time during the quarter to the 
experience, The program is divided into three phases; orientation, off-campus 
experience and evaluation. The student should have completed a large ak 
of the work in both the major and minor areas of specialization prior to taking 
Student Teaching, 

The Student Teaching Program for students with a major or minor in art; 
dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; 
speech and/or special education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools, 

Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school library science are required to devote a part of their student 
teaching to appropriate experiences in the school library. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences 
may be permitted to satisfy the student teaching requirement through special 
student teaching programs which are offered in lieu of the regular Student 
Teaching Program, Such cases will be considered on an individual basis in 
terms of the student’s previous experiences. 
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EED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary School 

IED 425 Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

PE 425 Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Student Teaching in Secondary School 

VED 425 Student Teaching 
(T) Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(U) Agricultural Education 


C. Teaching and Program 

Study in this part of the teacher preparation program provides the student 
with knowledge, understanding, and skills associated with his field of teaching 
specialization. Specifically, these competencies are developed in relation to 
curriculum development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and 
evaluation of fedehisiy effectiveness. Each student in the teacher preparation 
program will complete the courses listed under the area of the schoo! program 
in which he is preparing to teach. 


1. Elementary Education 


EED 329 Creative and sSicraaiiodas rhage seczyyas 6 

EED 370 Teaching Basic Skills ........ ; s 

EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading ..... A 

FED 421 Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment 6 
2. Secondary Education 

*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 

{ED 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 410 Program in Ac copa School 


Secondary Schools (Minor ee) Ad 
(Major Field) — Rm wo no pas 
IED, PE, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 


*SED 410 Program in Secondary School, of and Secondary Schools, and 

IED 423 Program in Elementary and IED, PE, or VED 423 Program in Elemen- 
Secondary Schools tary and Secondary Schools 
(Major Field) 3 (Minor Field) ..................... mi) 


* Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 412, are required in major for students 
in home coonomics education. 


3. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
a. Agricultural Education 


VED 446 Teaching Agriculture ‘ 5 
VED 456 Teaching Aids in Agricultural ‘Education ew 4 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of-School Groups —._....................... 5 
b, Industrial Arts Education 
VED 346 Voc, and Pract. Arts Education 3 SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and (Minor Field) ..... a 
Secondary Schools, and or 
VED 423 Program in Elementary and IED or PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Secondary Schools, and 
(Major Field) — | 8 TED or PE 423 Programs in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials 5 (Minor Field) 6 
4, Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
PE 414 Teaching in Elementary and SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
Secondary School, and SED 410 Program in Secondary School 
a "| a a 3 
PE 423 Program in Elementary and or 
Secondary Schools 1ED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary 
(Major Pield) 6 and Secondary Schools, and 


[ED or VED 423 Program in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
(Minor Field) —......... 6 
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Il. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields of Specialization 


Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization is intended to help 
students develop the academic competencies needed for entering the teaching 
profession wilh qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the school 
program. 

A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is required 
to complete a major and a minor field of specialization. 

A student enrolled in either elementary or secondary education may pre- 
pare to teacl: in selected fields on a twelve-grade basis. These fields of special- 
ization are art; dramatic arts; health, physical education and recreation; in- 
dustrial arts; music; speech and/or special education, including speech correc- 
tion and mental retardation; and school library science, Students in secondary 
education with a major and/or minor selected from these fields will qualify 
also for teaching in the elementary school in the major and/or minor field 
selected. Students with a major in elementary education, through the con- 
centration of electives, may coat for teaching in the secondary school in 
one of these fields by completing the elementary education curriculum and a 
subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 hours in the field selected. 

The secondary education student, and the student in elementary education 
interested in qualifying to teach in one area of the secondary school program, 
should study with care the respective fields for A tig nae ce with a view of 
selecting the most appropriate teaching field or fields. Factors of major impor- 
tance in making such a decision are special interests, aptitudes, supply and 
demand of pantie the relationship of one teaching field to another, plans for 
graduate study, and administrative practices in school systems relative to the 
assignment of teachers. 

Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in og Seater yn 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 


Subject Minor Major 
Agricultural Education eS Te Ss ee ee sea uate 
Art ache kak caren ues a 55-40... Crete nate ; 45-80 
Business Education 
General Business Se a ee Te ee ee ... 64 
Office Administration ..........0 ss ero A) mee MS a” 
etibetle Aste - 0, secs ae a en ne —__. 41-53 
English — _ i Sy eee eat Na nn coceaknadhes Sieteerteesh bake panbblicdnedinidinnamaiteesabbees onehO 
Health, Physical Edueation and Recreation ...... a 55 
Undusstriay Arts EGication cccccnccccns-seveceececnseennceneD Uconnvnnnnsececenseesesssesess eavecummmnaaaeytednd ~boe 
Mathematics 0 Oe Ss | Ee gernniesaaamma ee rae AAO 
Modern Languages ...ccccccccccccccccomcessseeeeeeerenvereneveess SO) veces ren Gennae aann ena nnn nn neat al 40 
ee Se $ave 5 SO) <5 aaa 60 
Composite Major-Minor 
DO Ee a ee a a eee —s 90 
Choral and Elementary School Music .............. ere TW | 
BGG Liteary Gervive .siveecercesrvcses tititsticannecaD OO heccncceeecceanenseseccenests ; 
Science 
General Sciemee ooo coocecccecee creer 20 bana Poe ee AD 
Biological Sciemee —...c.65;s:os00ss.seeesnereneees iabbicavteass OU inex: wa cman: 45 
Physical Science _ . seen . Pleas, ee See 
1 Science 
General Social Scieme -...cccccccceccccceeccseeseeevnvens 20... th svgiaccscaunecsdiclp=dbecccccospephhisssscazncl 40 
ee ea Se rr 65 
Omics .......... Ty SONI I meee | aE IIT IT Pe a 40 
Geography 36) ed 40 
BOP olor cir a Soe eee eeee eee e ee eee eee are eree vee revere 40 


Be School of Education 


Speech and/or Special Education, 

including Speech Correction and 

Mental Retardation ............00<-ccccssesesecessssseeeoves — 
Wee R aN Titre EN ire SEER ia ba ab eI SAA 63 

Students pursuing a preparation program ie teaching in the secondary 

school only or for teaching in specific fields in both elementary and second 
school programs will complete the subject-matter requirements as listed under 
the field or fields in which the student is preparing to teach. 






AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION Major: 64 Hours 
Mejor: 75 Hours Minor Requirements —..... 35 
VED 405 The et Sho - EC 311-312 Intermediate Accounting , 10 
Bo rere Sar | EC 331 Principles of Marketing —............... 5 
VED 406 Farm and Home Construction eee EC 404 Office Management ! a 
Rg ee a a ap ee ery 2 EH 345 Business and Professional Writing ...5 
m “su .. -_ —— aoe eS 1E 314 Electronic Data Prosaning 
AH 303 Livestock Production gaaedneeseneeennesenoeel 5 Machines 3 
AN 303 Farm Machinery Se a leer sees 5 SA 200 Filing . ep ingrnernenail al —1% 
AS 401 Farm Management — ............ ' 5 eee = armen ys 2 nag ee 
at oe ee eee 5 64 
At Fite Ci. 5 
DH 200 Funds. of Dsirying ...._..... ee B. Office Administration 
OF). SUS Phares | Werth \csccesesscschsssesssscccomessons, 5 Minor; 35 Hours 
HF 201 Orchard Management .....................5 EC 200 General Economict ................. Sogealam 5 
HF 221 Landscape Gardening ..................... 5 EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting . ....10 
HF 308 Vegetable Gardening —.—........ 5 SA 101-102-203 or 102-203-204 
PH 301 General Poultry ....................... cs! 5 Secretarial Science ............ aia 
aR SA 302 Office Machines ................. ver 
35 
ART Mojor: 64 Hours 
Minor: 35 or 40 Hours Minor Requirements... 35 
ee Eee.) ee 5 EC 300 Business Management sa :) 
AFT SENS Tove teria: TE errrertiseersdereeseccotttmasatis 5 EC 341 Business Law ...... on =) 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals Too... 5 IE 314 Electronic Data Processing 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals MH .......... 5 Machine —.. 3 
AT 222 Painting I ......... ocessttibiibbicnenadl Tee {PRIA OU, FRMIDID cassccSecctiecgeesesliticensece 1 
AT 338 Art History I . sccscoseereeeeeeels SA 204 Secretarial Science or 
AT 342 Elementary School) Art ——..-—....-. 5 SA 300 Secretarial Procedures ............ 5 
Saeed SA 303 Advanced Office Machines .... 5 
35 Approved Elective _....... a | 
AT Approved Elective o.......ccccccccccccecceeeld 7 
40 DRAMATIC ARTS 
Majer: 45 or 60 Hours Minor: 31 of 36 Hours 
Minor Requirements... —35 DR 101 Dramatic Production... 8 
AT 322 Painititigg TIE qo cenccscceccsecceeee 5S DR 102 Acting & Stage Techniques ..... - 
AT Approved Elective rn 5 DR 201 Directing 5 
es DR 202 Acting & Makeup ee 5 
=F ; DR 203 Stage Mechanics -.................... A 
AT Approved Electives —......... 15° DPR 313 Drama Appreciation I ........ 3 
— DR 314 Drama Appreciation IT .......... 3 
“BUSINESS EDUCATION hs” keke enansl a 
A. General Business —— 
Minor: 35 Hours _ 36 
EC 200 General Economies .......0—................5 Mi ip A me $s Hours 31 
EC 211-212 Introductory Accounting ...... 10 Minor Requirements... .......... 
EC 300 Business Management 5 DI 204 Dramatic Theory 5 
EC 341 Business Law =< DR 413 20th Century Theatre 5 
SA 111 Business Typewriting of equivalent - a" 
SA 302 Office Machines .,.......... Mes * 41 
Major Requirements 
45 (41 lews DR 313-—3) ——— 38 
DR 310 World Theatre coccccccccccccccccccccccees. 5 
* Non-business education majors may take DR 311 World Theatre W000... 5 
minor A or B, Business education major DR 3i2 World Theatre ............. 5 
will cexmplete program requirements in A —_ 


or B, 53 
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ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 
EH 390 Advanced Camponsition -—...............0 5 
EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Study of 
Co, ST a a 5 
Approved Electives 300-400 
Eugish Courses vaeoreveressoae 
20 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minge Requirements ..-.............. 20 
EH 357 or SUS Survey of American 
Literature . 2 
EH 451 or 452 Shakespeare Se NR 5 
Approved Electives 300-400 
Enplich Cortr$es  .2.......cc ccc cccscsecceess 10 
40 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 
Miner: 40 Hours 
Theory & Teel iques 
(Choice of 3 courses) 
PE 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 ~...... 6 
PE 201 Introduction to H. & PE ................ 5 
PE 212 Elementary School Activities 3 
°PE 214 Kinesiology .. - peccnniiihene hsbasgd 
PE 31 Testy ancl Meamrements .............. 3 
PE 317 Scho! Health & Health Educ. ...._.5 
PE 318 Prin ples Of Mecreation onc. — 5 
PE 401 Administration ........ ery 
PE 202, 206, 303, 304 (Men) _ 
PE 311, S312. 315, 314 (Women) ........ a 
40 


Major: 55 Hours 


Mince Hequirements 2.0.0.0. .-40 
One minor area composed of courses” 
selected from A, By Gr Co ccc ccemeeeeeeee —ii! 


55 


A. Health Education 

HE 372 Nutrition & Health —...................3 
PE 409 Advanced Hygiene —_.........- reas 
PE 429 Prob. of Health Education and 
Obwervation of School Children . 

PY 300 Public Health ......... _ — 
VM 311 General Bacteriology |, Nirviactieondaatdiaes 


ba ko bn 


PE 106, 133, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 _...... 4 
PE 404 Athletic Injuries, First Aid 

WU, PRG tn ae 5 
**PE 405 Physiology of Muscular AE 3 
PE — Adapted Phys. Educ, —...................3 


PE 2 206, 303, 304 (Men) 

PE Th 312, 313, 314 (Women) ............. 6 
C. Recreation 

PE 301 Recreational Leadership ~..................5 

PE 319 Outdoor Recreation ...c-ccsccceceeens 5 

HEE S45 Creative Crafts. .......00..-.ccecceccescececceeees 3 

SY 405 Urban Sociology 2 cccccceccceneereeeee 5 


*Pr—VM 220 and ss Physics 204. 
** Required in Option B. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 37 Hours 
AT 216 Materials and Processes ................. 5 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing ..................... 2 


EG 104 Descriptive Geometry ..............»- 2 
IL 102 Welding Science and Applic, ..... ! 
IL, 104 Sheet Metal Design —................... 1 
IL 302 Manufacturing Proceassen ...........3 
tS ae 5 
IL 402 Adv. Woodworking .......4.6 oo 5 


IL, 405 Probe. in Welding Engr. ...cccc0cu.5 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing ..................5 


VED 405 The School Shop _................ — | 
37 

Major: 58 Hours 
Minor Requirements ............... i” 36 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals -....................5 
SE, USCE Wi ciOc wri ooo cc ccessecescccscoenyyeoreeetns 1 
IL 103 Machine Tools ———— WX ~........1......0..1 
IL 308 Gages & Measurement? .....coccceeeos8 
IE 438 Safety Engr, ...... ee 
VED 407 Pract. Farm Electricity ihabbbhhehaddldslase 
58 

MATHEMATICS 


*Minor: 30 Hours 
MH 111-112 Intr. College Math, Wine | 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I .......... 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geom, & Caleulus TI 5 
MH 331 Higher Algebra . 5 


MH 481 College Geometry . ee Sy 
30 

*Maljor: 50 Hours 
Minor Requirements ... Wiveees 30 
MH 263 Analytic Geom. & Caleulls cccccceseee 5 
MH 340 Topology  ................. COUTURE . 
MH 351 Finite Mathematics - a 
Approved Elective —............s.00 5 
~ 50 
* No credit allowed in MH 181 in major or 

minor. 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
A. Sponish 

Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 131 Elementary Spanish —.........0....~ 5 
FL 132 Elementary Spanish .....................5 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish ...................... 5 
FL 232 Intermediate Spanish .............- 5 
FL, 331 Advanced Spanish —.....______5 
FL 332 Advanced Spanish ..........................5 
30 

Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ——................... 30 
FL 4531 History of Spanish Literature ......... 5 
FL 432 History of Spanish Languages —......5 
40 

B. Germon 

Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary German ........... - 
FL 152 Elementary German ....................5 
FL 251 Intermediate German .................. 5 
FL 252 Intermediate German .......................5 
FL 352 Advanced Ger mth oop soceeeererreree 5 
FL 352 Advanced German ooocccccccccssssssse ne 5 
30 

Mejor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements —...............30 
FL 451 History of German Literature: = 2 5 
FL 452 History of German Language ........... 5 
40 
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Cc. French 

Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 121 Elementary French 5 
FL 122 Elementary French. =... 5 
FL 221 Intermediate French 5 
FL 222 Intermediate French ikteee 5 
FL 321 Advanced French 5 
FL 322 Advanced French 5 


30 

Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ........ 30 
FL 421 History of French Literature a 
FL 422 History of French Language ........ 5 
40 


MUSIC 
Minor: 30 Hours 
MU 131, 132, 133 Music Theory —_.. 4 
MU 352, 353 Music History Il & III ff 
MU 361 Conducting I ... 3 
Applied (one area; if piano, 
organ will be secondary area) ......... 6 
SED 494 Organization of Instrumental 
DENRIER § Gucheeesmmmaqerertetepeeqoaree 
Piano (Private applied or class, 
to be assigned by staff committee) ...3 


Mit) 
Major: 60 Hours 

Minor Requirements .......................30 
MU 23], 232, 233 Music Theory ............-... 9 
MU 351 Music History I _- 3 
Applied, Major Area ................06. 5 

Band, Orchestra, Choir or 
Mixed Chorus ..... weedy 
MU 362, 363 Conducting 1] & ITI oe 
60 

Composite Major-Minor: 90 Hours 

Major Requirements 60 
Completion of A or B 30 
90 


A. Instrumental and Choral 


MU 110 String Instruments Class ..... Jd 

MU 115, 114, 115 Brass Instrument Class 3 
MU 116, 117, 118 Woodwind Instruments 

Class .. 3 

MU 119 Percussion Instruments Class l 

MU 377 Musie Arranging =—- 

MU 409 Marching Band Techniques —- 

Tw 

3 

3 


MU 431, 432 Musical Analysis 

MU 454 Instrumental Literature | 

SED 495 Organization of Choral Music 
Electives (Woodwind, brass, string, 
vocal ensemble) — 


—_— 


30 
B. Choro! and Elementary School Music 

EED 497 Organization of Elementary 

Music ...... 5 

MU 110 String Instruments Class ................ l 

MU 334 Counterpoint C . =e a 3 

MU 431, 432 Music Analysis 6 

MU 434 Composition . 3 

Applied Piano 3 

MU 452 Vocal Literature 3 

MU 453 Choral Literature 5 

Music Electives 5 

30 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Minor: 28-30 Hours 
472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children . = 
IED 482 Organization and Administration 
of School Libraries -. 
484 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials 
486 Books and Related Materials 
for Young People 
457 Practicum in School 
Library Services 4 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials . 


1ED 


IED 
IED 
IED 


ee 


28-30 
SCIENCE 
*Minor: 20 Hours 

Approved courses in science . , 20 
* Students who select science as « tino 
and who major in another area must come 
plete CH 103, 103L and 104, 1041, and 

PS 204 as a past of the minor 

Major: 40 or 45 Hours 
Minor Requirements .... 20 

Completion of one area composed of 


courses selected from A, B, or C 2-25 
40-45 

A. General Science 
PS 205-206 General Physics . 10 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers SS 
Elective. eo! 5 
20 


B. Biological Science 
ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy —5 
Approved Electives in Biological 





Science 300 and 400 courses .. 20 
35 

C. Physical Science 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ........ 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 
PS 205-6 General Physics 10 
Approved Elective 5 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
A. General Social Science 
"Minor: 20 Hours 
HY 206 U.S. Government ...... 5 
HY 207-8 World History ...... 10 
Approved Electives from  J00- 
400 courses in History, Sociology. 
Geography, or Economics 
20 
Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements . 20 
HY 404 Recent U.S. History . 5 
HY 452 History of Latin America of 
HY 451 The Far East . 5 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 courses . _....... - 10 
40 


B. Composite Major-Minor: 65 Hours 
Major Requirements in 1, 2, 3, of 4 ....— 40 
Minor Requirements, exclusive of major 
area selected from 1, 2, 3, of 4 35 





45 
* No other minor is available to nan-soctal 
science majors, 
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1. Economics 
Minor: 25 Hours 


EC 201-2 Principles and Problems of 
Economic ee 
EC 451 Intermertiate Economic “Theory . 
EC 452 Compwative Eamomic Systems — . 
Approve) BUCetIVES oo... 100. 


Majer: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements = 
Fifteen hours solected from 
EC 211 Introdmetory Accounting —...... 
EC 350 Labor Problems eames eS 
EC 357 EKoonomic History of Europe or 
EC 358 Economic History of the United 

ES a a a 
EC 360 Money and Banking NOW cette eam 
EC 402 American Industries —............00c0-- 
EC 445 Industrial Nelations ...................... 
EC 480 Public Finance rT 


el Pit 
Ss auwuctu 


2. Geogrophy 
Minor: 25 Hours 
GY 102 Principles of Geography —............5 
GY 103 Economie Geography 5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 
Approved Electives —. 


ed 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements 2.2.2. 25 
Fifteen hours selected from 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union —..5 


CY 304 Ceonograpby of South America .......... 5 
GY 305 Geography of North America ..........5 
GY 306 Geography of Europe ........... bei 45 
GY 307 Geowraphy Of Asia 2 ccceeemreee 5 
GY 308 Geography of Africa ........... Ss 5 
40 
3. Sociology 
Minor: 25 Hours 

SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .......... 5 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology .............— 5 
Approved Electives ......................15 

25 


Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Hequirements RS Wiccwvsennn—— 


SY 202 Social Problems —........ cael 
SY 304 Minority Groups... 5 
SY 308 Jnventle Delinquency ............—-....5 
40 
4. History 
Minor: 25 Hours 
HY 107 United States History —..................5 
HY 207-8 World History ........—..............10 
Approved Electives . eT 
Major; 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements —............ 25 
Fifteen hours selected from 
HY 206 American Government ...........—......5 
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HY 315 Recent European History —.... 5 
HY 451 The Far East .......66 Sbbeenaneneel 5 
HY 452 History of Latin America <--aee t: 
40 


SPEECH AND/OR SPECIAL EDUCATION® 


A. Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 


SED 201 (P) Communication Problems 2 
SP 229 Voice and Diction —.......... = 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking ........5 
SP 241 Survey of the Bases of Speech ....... 5 
SP 273 Group Discussion 
Minors select 10 hours from ‘the following 
approved electives below ...................... 


Major: 40 of 50 Hours** 


Minor Requirements ...... mullircenntee 
Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 
following approved electives. 
SP 235 Interpretative Reading ... 
SP 331 Advanced Public Speaking —.. 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 

Television Broadcasting ee | 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction 5 
SP 442 Persuasive Speaking ee 

Approved Elective ......... : 


B. Speech Correction" ** 


Minor: 32 Hours 
SED 201 (P) Communication Problems 2 
SP 229 Voice and Diction — ... 5 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking > 5 
SP 301 Phonetic .2......66:0006 a TTR 5 
SP 321 The Speech Mechanism 5 


SP 411 Introduction to Problems in 


SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction .... 5 
32 
Major: 40 or 50 Hours** 
Minor Requirements |... 32 
Majors select 8-18°* hours from the 
following approved electives 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child _.............. 5 
PE 409 Advanced Hygiene or 
PG 434 Mental Hygiene ........ ey 
SP 432 Advanced Specch Correction — PPT. . 
Approved Elective © ceeeeerteem 3 
40-50 
Cc. Mental Retardation 
Minor: 32 Hours 
IED 476 The Exceptional Child —. 5 


* Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of concentra- 
tion in speech, specch correction, or mental 
retardation, 

*® Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
includes two or more areas of concentra- 
tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 

#*° Additional work required: 200 clock hours 
in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B. Seleet 10 hours from following: 


EED 37! Fundamentals of Reading 
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{ED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation ...... 5 

EED 370 Teaching Basic Skilly ——........... 6 

PG 434 Mental Hygiene .—— ’ 0 SP 4i 


SED 201 (0 or P) Exceptional Children 
or Communication Problems ......2 
® hours approved electives from following: 
EED 371 Fundamentals of Reading ..... 
PE 420 Problems of Health Education & 
Health Observation af School 


=A 





SP 432 


Introduction to Problems in 
Hearing ....... 


or Approved Electives 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Major: 63 Hours 
Basic Foods and Nutrition , 
Fundamentals of Clothing 
Meal Management ........... 


Clothing for the Family = ae 
(3)-407 (5) Child Development _... 


The House I or 
Contemporary Materials and 


Consumer Textiles 
Home Equipment or 
Home Furnishings 
Home Management 


Community and Family Health 


Nutrition and Health 


Home Management Residence _ 


PE 416 Adaptive Physical Education —_.... 5 HE 102 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction —— 45 HE 105 
HE 202 
32 HE 205 
- ee HWE 207 
Major: 40 of 50 Hours HE 303 
Minor Requirements ——............0u. 32 HE 343 

A. Select 2 courses from following Finishes 

(minimum of 5 hours) HE 305 Tailoring ar 

AT 342 Elementary School Art ........ wenn 465 355 
HE 345 Creutive Crafts 2.0... enn HE 233 
IED 472 Books and Related Materials HE 313 
Sa a ee a EY 
IL 415 Shopwork for Elementary Teachers .5 HE 353 
MU 371 Introduction to Musie . ................. 5 HE 372 
HE 443 
HE 457 


Family Relationships .——............ 


Approved electives in Home 
Economics 


IV. Guides for the Completion of Curricular Requirements 
for the Respective Preparation Programs in Teacher Education 


The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions for 
preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields of 
the secondary school, and elementary-secondary in art; dramatic arts; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; s ech and/or special 
education, including speech correction and mental retardation; and school li- 
brary science. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in the pre- 
professional program, the program in professional education, academic majors 
and minors, and electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required 
for the completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
each quarter. In general, courses listed should be taken in sequence. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Advanced Speech Correction ......... 


eee eee eeoooeee 


ve 


=) 





FIRST QUARTER 
EED 102 Orientation 
EH 101 English Comp. ~ 
HY 107 United States Hist. 
{n 110 Hygiene 


reer owners 


Physical Education .. 
*Approved Elective . 


im aow ue 


EH 253 Lit. in English — 
MH IS] Fund. Math. I 
PG 214 Edue, Psychology 
PE Physical Edneation - 
*Approved Elective . 


— rt 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EED 103 Orientation .—......1 
EH 102 English Comp. _.....5 
GY 102 Prins. of Geog. —.....5 
Biological Science .5 
PE Physical Education —1 
*Approved Elective _1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English ..5 
FED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 
HY 207 World History 5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
*Approved Elective _2 


THIRD QUARTER 


EED 104 Orientation .......... 
Riological Science . 


BI 
PG 215 Grewth & Dev. of 


PE 


School-Age Child. . 
Physical Education ~ 
"Approved Elective . 


HY 208 World History 


MU 371 Intr, to Music ...... 
SY 201 Int. to Soviology . 
Physical Education .. 
"Approved Elective . 


PE 


* Male students will schedule Military Training each quarter in the freshman and sophomor 


years, 


FIRST QUARTER 
AT 342 Elem. Sotuot Art .5 
FED 300 Prim. & Practices 
in Education ......... 4 
HY 206 U.S. Gov't, 
Approved Elective .4 


ree eee eeee® 


EED 421 Dev. Understand. 
of the Natural & 
Social Eaviroument 6 

HY 45) Mist. of Alsbama 5 
English Mlective .3 
Approved Blective .4 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EED 329 Creative & Ree. 
EED 370 Teaching Basic 
See oa eee) 
Physical Science ...5 
Approved Elective 1 


SENIOR YEAR 
EED 425 Student Teaching 15 
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THIRD QUARTER 
EED 371 Fund, of Reading 4 
Physical Science — 5 
SP 431 Prins, of Speech 
Correction .. 8 
Approved Elective .5 


FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education —........6. a 
Approved Electives 15 


Studeuts may carefully plan the use of electives and develop an area of concentration of 27 


fr 30 hows In one of the subject-matter fields incloded in twelve-grade programs. These areas 
are urt; dramatic arts; health, physical education, and recrestion; industrial arts, music, speech 
and/or special education, including speech correction und mental retardation; and school library 


science. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


°B. Secondary Education (SED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
SED 102 Orientation: 
Personul & Prof. ....1 
EH 101 Engin Comp. .......5 
HY 10] Uistury of the 
United States, 
HY 107 United Stutes Hist., 
or 
GY 102 Principles of Geog. 5 
Major ur Minur —....5 


PE Physiow! Education ..1 
PE 111 Hywiene (women), or 
MS Military Traming 
imen) ...... " 
18 
PG 214 Educational Psyc. ..5 
BY 102 Generali botany, 


ZY 102 Genvral Zoology, (or 
approved biological 
SCIENCE) 4.2... ..eveeevens 5 
Major or Minor ...... 5 
PE Physicul Education .1 
MS Military Training 
(men), or 
Elective (women) 1 
17 
EH 254 English Literature 


for approved sub- 
a a 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Edveation 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 6 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) .5 





20 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
SED 103 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. 1 
EH 102 English Comp. — 5 
HY 102 History of the 
United States, or 
GY 102 Prins. of Geog, 5 
Major or Minor .....5 


PE Physical Education ..1 

PE 112 Hygiene (women), or 

MS Military Training 
Vo) eer 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FED 220 Foundations 
MH 181 Fundamentals of 

Math. I (or approved 
math. elective) _5 
Major, Minor or 
approved electives .7 


PE Education —1 
MS Military Training 
(men), or 
Elective (women) —1 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 208 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ..5 
Teaching, Program 
Lease ng (or . 
+ bees elective) . 


ajor-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


THIRO QUARTER 
SED 104 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. —.1 
BY 101 General Botany, 
ZY 101 General Zoology, 
(or approved 
biological science) .5 
PG 2153 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child, 5 
Major or Minor ....5 
PE Physical Education —1 
PE 113 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Training 
OV. 


EH 253 English Literature ..5 

EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intr, to Sociology .5 
Major or Minor ..5 


PE Physical Education .1 
MS Military Training 
(men) or 
Elective (women) —1 
17 
Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) {or 
approved elective) .3 
PS 204 Survey Course in 


Physics, (or approved 
physical science) ..5 
Major-Minor lor 
approved electives) 10 


18 


* The above curriculum represents the framework for a complete program in secondary edu- 


cation, The department offers « complete program in a number of teaching fields. These include 

the major and minor in art, business education, dramatic arts, English, vocational home econom- 

ies, languages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech and/or special education in- 
@ Speech correction and mental retardation, and the minor in school library science, 
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PE 102 
EH 101 
HY 101 
GY 102 


PE 201 


PE 
MS 


EH 253 


SP 231 
PG 2 
PS 204 
PE 


PE 
MS 


FED 300 Principles 


PE 
PE 
PE 3158 
PE 
PE 401 


FIRST QUARTER 


Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 
Major-Mimor, (or 
approved electives) 15 


School of Education 


SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
Student Teaching ..15 


15 
Total—215 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education .... 3 

SED 473 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or ap- 
proved physica! 
science) ........ 5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 12 


20 


C. Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


FIRST QUARTER 


Orientation l 
English Corp. 5 
or 107 U.S. History 5 


Principles of 
Geography or 
Intro. to Phys. Ed. 5 
Physical Education | 1 
Military Training i 
18 
English Literature 
or 
Speech 5 
Educational 
Psychology 5 
Physics 5 
Theory & 
Technique . g 
Physical Educatim ..1 
Military Training l 
9 
4 
Option A, B, or © 5 
Theory & 
Technique ¢ 
Principles of 
Recreation 5 
it 
Teaching or 
Program (Minor! 3 
Option A, B. or C 5 
Organization & 
Administration 5 
Approved Elective 5% 
18 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


PE 103 Orientation l 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
PE 201 Intro. to Phys. 
Ed. or 
GY 102 Principles of 
Geography 5 
VM 220 Anatomy & 
Physiolagy ........5 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training I 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 English Lit, 5 
MH 181 Fundamentals of 
Math. .. 5 
SP 231 Speech 5 
PE Theory & 
Technique . : 
PE Physical Education .1 
MS Military Traiming 1 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PE 316 Tests & Measure- 
ments : 4 
PE 414 Teaching (Major) 3 
PE Theory & 
Technique 3 


PE 202, 206, 304, 304 [M) 


PE 311, 312, 313, 314 (W) 3 
Approved Elective 5 
Te 

SENIOR YEAR 
FED 490 Evaluation 3 
PE Option A, B. or C 5 


414 or 423 Program or 
Teaching (Minor) or 
Approved Elective 3 
Approved Electives 9 


20 
Total—215 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
PE 104 Orientation 
PE 212 Elementary Schoo! 


— 


Activities 3 
PG 213 Growth & 
Development 5 
VM 221 Anatomy & 
Physiology 5 
PE 110 Hygiene (Women) 
Elective (Men) 3 
PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training 1 
i9 
EC 200 Gen, Economics 5 
FED 200 Foundations of 
Education 4 
PE 214 Kinesiology 5 
PE Theory & 
Technique 2 
PE Physical Education —1 
MS Military Training l 
1s 
YE 317 School Health 
& Health Educ S 
PE 423 Program (Major) j 
Physical Science 5 
SY 201 Sociology 5 
PE Approved Elective |! 
iu 


PE 425 Student Teaching _15 
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>. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 U.S. thetory —<' 
MH 107 Collewe Algebra .....5 
ZY 101 General Zoology .5 
VED 102 Orientation 1 


MS Militury Training . 1! 

PE Physical Education 1 

18 

AS 202 Aur, conomics .....5 

HF 221 Landsrnpe Gard'ng 5 
PG 215 Growth & Dev. of 

School-Age Child. .5 

MS Military Training ..1 

PE Physical Education —1 


AN 303 Farm Machinery ...... 5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ..... 5 
PH 301 General Poultry 5 


VED 405 The School Shop 5 





2 


AN 301 Drain, & ‘Terracing 5 
AS 401 Farm Management —5 
AY 307 General Soils 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of 
School Groups ..5 


—— «- 


20 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 American History ...5 
MH 107 College Algebra — 5 
VED 102 Orientation ..........1 
ZY 10) General Zoology. a2 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education . J 


18 


EC 200 General Economics _5 
PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. —5 
tL 101 Woodworking ——...1 
MS Military Training —! 
PE Physical Education 1 
Elective 


1. Agricultural Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany —.5 
CH 103 Ceneral Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 101 English Comp, —.. =. 
VED 103 Orientation ......1 
MS Military Training ... an 
PE Physica) Education .1 


18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

AH 204 Animal Nutrition —.5 
FED 200 Foundations 

eS ee 
PS 204 Survey of Physio .5 
VED 246 Instructional 

Drawing -~................. 3 
MS Military Training . 1 
PE Physical Education —_1 


-— — 


19 


JUNIOR YEAR 

AH 303 Livestock Prod. .. 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices 

in Education ........4 
JM 315 Ag. Journalism .....3 
VED 406 Farm & Home 

Construction ...........5 
Approved Elective .2 


iv 





SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425U Student Teaching 
in Agr. Education 15 


“45 
Total—220 quarter hours 


2. Industrial Arts Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany - 
CH 103 General Chemistry 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. . 
EH 101 English Comp, ..... 
VED 103 Orientation ......... 
MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education 


— 


= | ee oe OT oe 


an 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing - 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L. Gen, Chem. Lab, —1 
EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ........ 
VED 104 Orientation 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


18 


AS 361 Rural Sociology .—5 
EC 340 Personal Finance ...5 
PG 214 Educational Psyc. .5 
SP 231 Essen. Public Spky. 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 


20 


DH 200 Funds. of Dairying 5 


MF 308 Veg. Gardening ...... 5 
VED 446 Teach. Agri. ......5 
VED 456 Teaching Mat'ls. 
in Ag. Ed... .,.....-..-.. 
is 
AY 401 Forage Crops —.5 


FED 490 Eval. in Education 3 
VED 407 Prac. Farm Elec. ..5 
ZY 402 Econ, Entomology .5 


16 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry —4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
GY 102 Prins. of Geography 5 
VED 104 Orientation ........ J 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education —1 


18 


PG 214 Ed. Psychology ——5 
SP 231 Essentials of Pub. 
Speaking — —..—....... 5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology - 
VED 246 Inst. Drawing ....5 
MS Military Training <i8 
PE Physical Education —1 





20 


FIRST QUARTER 
AT 216 Materials and 


IL 302 Mfg. Processes ....... 
IL 308 Gages & Moeasure- 


| eye reer 
VED 405 The School Shop . 


VED 423 Program (Major) .3 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Mus, 5 
Elective (Minor 
Method) ..........-+--- 4 
414 ot 423 Teaching or 
Program (Minor) or 
approved Elective ....3 
Electives ....0........A4 


20 


School of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 

EM 304 Technical Writing .3 
FED 300 Prins. & Practices 

in Education .......4 

IM 307 Safety Engr. ........5 
VED 346 Voc. & Practical 

Arts Education ........ 

VED 414 Teaching (Major) 3 


18 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425T Student Teaching 
in Industrial Arte 15 


ts 


THIRD QUARTER 
AT 1581 Design Funds. .....5 
IL 307 General Metals —.5 
IL 402 Adv. Woodworking 5 
IL, 102 Welding Science 

& Application .........1 


3 IL 103 Machine Tools ........1 


Teaching or 
Program (Minor) ....3 


20 


FED 490 Evaluation in 
Education 

IL, 405 Prob, in 
Welding Engr’g. 5 

VED 407 Pract, Farm 
Electricity .... 5 
Electives ... >. 


Total—220 quarter hours 


For each curriculum described in the preceding outlines, provisions have been made for mwet- 
ing the needs of advanced ROTC students. 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology requires completion of 40 quarter hours of 
courses in psychology exclusive of 101, Orientation, a minor of 25 or 30 
aad hours, 75 hours of general education, 15 quarter hours of French, 

an, Spanish, or Russian, 10 hours of technical requirements (College 
Algebra and Eleméntary Mathematical Statistics), and ROTC, hygiene, and 
physical education,.a total of 210 quarter hours. Not more than 55 hours 


in psychology is allowed. General Psychology (PG 211), Psychology of Per- 
sonality (PG.325), Psychometric Methods (PG 340), Advanced Psychology 
(PG 410), Experimental Psychology (PG 420), and Tests and Measurements 


(PG 455) are réquiréd courses. 

The 75 hours of general education include 10 hours of English Composi- 

csurh yrs 10 additional hours in literature and/or composition, 20 hours of 

studies including at least one course in Economic Theory and History, 
one course in Sociology, and one course in History, 25 hours in the biological 
and physical sciences including Human Physiology and physics or chemistry, 
and 10 hours of Philosophy from among PA 307, 320, 325, 410, 420, 430, 440. 

A minor is defined as 25 hours beyond the requirements in general edu- 
cation and the introductory course or courses in a field, where such exist. 
Minors may be selected from Chemistry, Economics (including Personnel 
Management), Industrial Management, Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, 
S (with emphasis on speech pathology and correction), Zoology, and 
o as approved by the Department Chairman. 

Areas of concentration require 25 or 50 hours and include Anatomy and 
Physiology, Biological Sciences, Child Care and Development, Fine Arts 
(including Art, Music, Drama), Foreign Language, Industrial Personnel, the 
Social Sciences, and others as approved by the Department Chairman. Lists 
of suggested courses to include in minors and areas of concentration are 
available from advisors and in the Department Office. 
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Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp. — 5 
Orientation — .........5 
Sci. Requirement ..5 


EH 101 
PG 101 


°MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

17 
EH Eog. Requirement .5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 


SY Soc. Requirement —5 


*MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..] 

17 
FL Foreign Language .5 
PA Phil. Requirement —5 
PG 325 Psyc. of Personality 5 


®*F lective ... 


ee rr 


PG 420 Experimental Peyc. 5 
PG 455 Tests and 


Measurements —.._.5 
**Minor or Electives _8 
18 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp, ——..5 
Hist. t 5 
Sci. Requirement ..5 
°MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .. 


EC Eoo. Requirement —5 
EH Eng. Requirement ..5 
Sci. em 
°MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 
17 

JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language —5 
PA Phil. Requirement .5 


**E lective > | 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG Elective —..............5 
aa 


**Minor or Electives ..8 


18 
Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH or PS Chem. or Physics 
Requirement ...........5 
MH 107 College Algebra — 5 
Social Studies 


Requirement ——....5 


°MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 
17 

MH 127 Elem. Math. 
Statistics —_.........5 


VM 210 Human Physiology 5 
Te ee 


*MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


17 


* Women students will substitute PE 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, in freshman year and electives 


in sophomore year. 


*® Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


School of Engineering 


Fraep H, Pumpurey, Dean 
*Karu Brenxent, Jr., Assistant Dean 
Donato M. Vesta, Ju., Acting Assistant Dean 


Pre Bogineering Curriculum. — Since the fundamentals of Engineering are 
common to all branches of the profession, the program of study for the 
Freshman year is common to all Engineering Curricula. This Freshman pro- 
gram is administered as a separate curriculum in the Department of Pre-Engi- 
neering. (See page 167.) The freshman Progress of the Management and 
Science curricula are also administered by the Department of Pre-Engineering, 
as outlined under the paragraphs “Management Curricula” and “Science Cur- 
riculum” on pages 165 and 166. 


Admission Requirements. — For admission to the Curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 
units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. The following 
program is recommended as minimum preparation for a college engineering 
education: English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry); chemistry, physics, biology, two or three units; foreign language, 
two or three units; history, literature, social science, two or three units. 

Completion of this program does not insure entrance without deficiencies 
since the thoroughness of preparation will vary, and placement tests may in- 
dicate weaknesses. Appropriate additional work should be taken to extend 
each individual to his fullest capacity. 

Because of the scope of the engineering profession and the fact that the 
prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but also for be- 
coming an adult member of society, it is essential that he have a truly liberal 
education. This requires an understanding of society, its culture and its origin, 
which can be gained partially by the study of literature, history, economics, 
the arts and other branches of tumanities and social sciences. Preparatory 
courses of high intellectual quality in these areas are necessary for candidates 
for engineering as is true for other college areas. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of Eagan in 
order to gain the noe to read, write, speak and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity and understanding. 

Preparation for world-wide communication and travel, now possible be- 
cause of great engineering achievement, calls for study by engineers of foreign 
languages. Study should begin as early as possible, even in elementary or 
junior high school, and should include a minimum of two years in at least one 
foreign language in secondary school. 

Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the pro- 
fession of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must ac- 
quire the best possible background of mathematics in elementary, junior high 
and senior high schoo]. The college preparatory mathematics should include 
two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry including geometry of 


* On leave. 
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three dimensions, and one-half unit of trigonometry or the equivalent in a 
coordinated four-year modern college preparatory mathematics program. These 
mathematics courses definitely should be deep and rigorous and preferably of 
modern design. The student will need at least one year of physics and one year 
of chemistry. Biology is advantageous but should not be selected in preference 
to physics or chemistry. The courses in science should stress concepts and 
methods of science and should not be courses in the wonders of science. 
Applicaiits are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 

Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the a 
propriate freshman IY Applicants for admission to Sth ee Civil, 
Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical Engineering will be approved upon com- 

letion with satislactory grades of sieimceted courses in mathematics, 15 hours; 

nglish Composition, 10 hours; chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering graphics 
including descriptive geometry, 6 hours; a total of 41 hours. Admission to 
Aeronautical Administration will be approved upon satisfactory completion of 
50 quarter hours and to Textile Management and Textile Science upon satis- 
factory completion of 45 quarter hours of the work prescribed for the freshman 
year. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the fun- 
damental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and Scan is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the human- 
istic-social studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and 
similar courses, is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a 
good general education for the engineering student. 

Accredited curricula lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engi- 
neering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. Accredited curricula in Agricultural 
Engineering and Chemical Engineering are offered by the Schools of Agricul- 
ture and Chemistry respectively. 

A new curriculum in Industrial Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Industrial Engineering. This curriculum replaces the Industrial Manage- 
ment curriculum previously offered. Students already enrolled in the Indus- 
trial Management curriculum may continue their present degree objective or 
may choose to study for the Bachelor of Industrial Engineering degree. 

Engineering students who wish to lighten the load of a four-year curriculum 
may schedule 15 or 16 hours per quarter rather than the eres 18 to 20 
hours, It is recommended that students not well-grounded in English, mathe- 
matics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. This 
will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.— Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration and Bachelor of Textile Man- 
agement prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative 
and managerial positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman 
year provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are 
registered in the Department of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Manage- 
ment students, and are admitted to management curricula upon succ 
completion of the freshman program. 
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Science Curriculum. — A curriculum in Textile Science leading to the de- 
gree Bachelor of Textile Science is offered in the Department of Textile ‘Tech- 


nology. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace, 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Departments. The Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree is offered in the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Departments. For 
requirements for these degrees, see Graduate Schoo) Bulletin, 


Service Departments. — The Departments of Engineering Graphics and In- 
dustrial Laboratories are service cpdireaesrs to the School of Engineering, 
However, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their particular fields. The 
Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Indus- 
trial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of Edu- 
cation for major and minor requirements.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Co-operative Education Program is offered in all curricula of the 
School of Engineering. Please refer to page 86 for a brief description of the 
pre m and write to the Director, Engineering Extension Service, for a 

let which gives additional information. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosert G. Pirrs, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation training programs, At the present time the 
school is conducting a flight program fos the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
Bem inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 

ted within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two 
aes runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,600 feet long, Other 
acilities include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building. 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent laborato 
of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aeronautical Ad- 
ministration and Aerospace Engineering, Because of the excellent aviation 
facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation 
Authority as an A Gach Ground and Flight School. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 
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Pre-Engineering 
Howarp Strronc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
peepee students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for five 
Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, and 
Mechanical Engineering. It is designed for students whose ACT or College 
Board (SAT) ‘Tests indicate that they are capable of being successful in Mathe- 
matics 161, English 101 or 103, and Chemistry 103. Students who are re- 

uired to schedule courses below these levels in mathematics, English, and 
chemistry are expected to plan, with the help of the Assistant to the Dean for 
Pre-Engineering, a program of work for four, five, or more quarters, depending 
upon their aptitude and extent of high school preparation, Copies of Pre- 
Engineering programs which suggest combinations of courses for a four-quarter 
or five-quarter plan may be obtained from the Pre-Engineering office, 


Three Quarter Curriculum 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
* EH 101 English Comp. ....5 -CH 103 General Chemistry .4 “CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
~*HY 204 Hist. Mod, World 3 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 -CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
~ MH 161 Anal, Goom. & Cal, 5 —EH 102 English Comp, ...5 MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
-~EG 102 Euer. Drawing I .2 —MH 262 Anal. Geom, & Cal, 5 “EG 105 Engr. Drawing It .2 
»IL 102 Welding Science ...le 04 Descriptive Geom. ..2 gineering Method 1 

* IL, 103 Mach, Tool Lab. ...1 CP Introduction to 201 Gen. Physics 
ewe PN 101 History of Ener, ...1 Engr. Profession ..1 Mechanics —........ ae 
*MS Military Training ...1 ~MS Military Training _.1 “MS Military Training —..1 
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-VE Physical Education .1 -PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 

20 20 20 

- a $5 who do not qualify for the three-quarter program will achedule HY 107 instead 
. 4. 


Note: The freahman program of studies in the Acroneutioan! Administration ourrioulum fs 
carried of page 168; the Textile Management curriculum on page 176; and the Textile Science 
curriculum on page 177. 


Curricula in Engineering 
Humanistic-Social Studies. —The various engineering curricula are ar- 
ranged to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a 
minimum of 30 quarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. A few 
courses are prescribed, but the student may choose, in addition, several 


humanistic-social courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which 
he may choose these electives are listed below. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 














HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT HY 460 Great Leaders of History ............5 
HY 204 History of the Modem World 3 TY = History of anya seceenneecceeentnansse : 
HY 206 United States Government ............... 5 HY ~eeanid Events ete See te 1 
HY 207 or 208 World History... 5 Current Events -. wat: sapemeneaians> 

HY 311 Medieval History cwvevevssecnall  SITERATURE 

HY 312 Modem European History 5 EH 108 Classica] Literature —...........---..-08 
HY 314 United States Colonial History ......3 EH 208 Literature of the Western World ..3 
HY 315 International Organization ~............... 3 EH 253 Literature in English ................. wd 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs —........ 4 EH 254 Literature In English —... eek 
HY 371 History of the West —...................-~. 5 EH 320 An Introduction to Drama . 3 
HY 407 Political Science ........— ~~~... 5 EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays —........3 
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EH 360 Continental Fiction ..000000000..3 GY 407 World Resowces and Their 
EH 365 Southern Literature — 0..........9 Utilization _ .... a 
EH 381 Sap eee of the Age 4 SOCIOLOGY 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and” SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .............5 
Technology upon Modem SY 204 Social Behavior ....................-.5 
Literatur 3 SY W7 Fy oe and Penal i 
oka Ce TE SE CE 
cd we can Speeches nS gy gy Technology. and Social Change .......3 
AT 332 American Painting and scaler _..3 PRILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
AT 431 Contemporary Art . eueee ache PA 202 Ethics and Society ........ Seem . | 
AR 360 Appreciation of Aschitecture .......... 3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy .. 3 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I 0000.3) PA:« 302 Introduction to Ethics .............. - 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation i _...............3. PA 307 Scientific Reasoning —....000...0......5 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music .......0000000.... 3. PA 308 Introduction to Logic ........................3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music .............. 3 4 i ara ~ ae mrererereneel 
»sophy ST 3 
ee eee PA 440 American Philosophy ..................5 
EC 200 General Economics —.... ~~ 5 RE 303 Christian Ethics _............- a “ 
EC 206 Sonia Beeevole Foundatincs of RE 305 Comparative Religion nd 
onmmahanaibbbiaad the © BOS csveiansseen 3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of RE 306 Studies in the Cospels 
World Powers ........ cocece th PSYCHOLOGY 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe. oe 5 PG 211 General Psychology ...................5 
EC 358 Eamomic History of the U.S. _..... 5 PG 311 Behavior of Man .......................5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ..5 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ...................... 5 


Aeronautical Administration 


The curriculum in Aeronautical Administration provides training for stu- 
dents who intend to hold positions with concerns engaged in aeronautics, 
aviation, aerospace and related industries, Study in the methods, economics, 
and principles of business is combined with certain fundamental aeronautical 
courses, thus resulting in a curriculum designed to prepare graduates for ad- 
ministrative, management, sales and operational positions. Electives in the 
senior year enable students to concentrate in the areas of business administra- 
tion, industrial relations, production management, sales management, pilot 
training or a foreign language. 


Curriculum in Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 EG 105 Ener. Drawing I! 2 

CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 

EG 102 Engin. Drawing I. 2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp, —....5 & Fabrication .......! 

MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 MH 112 Int. College Math. 5 MH 127 Elem. Mathematical 

TL, 102 Weld. Sci. & App. .1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab, .! Statistics or 

MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training ..1 MH161 Anal. Geometry 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 and Calenlus ....... 5 
PS 204 General Physics ....5 
MS Military Training . ! 
PE Physical Ednecation .1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 213 Engr. Accounting .5 AA 201 Elem. Aeronautis 5 AA 303 Air Navigation 1 ....5 
EH 345 Business and Prof, EC 200 General Economics .5 AA 305 Aviation 
Writing . 5S EC 214 Cost Control 5 Meteorology ............. 3 

GY 103 Econ. Geography « or EH 208 Lit. of Western EH 310 Word Study ..........4 

HY 206 U.S, Gov't. oe World .W......5 IE 201 Industrial Engr. 5 

*SA 113 Typewriting apoen eal.) eee Military Training —i MS Military Training ....! 

MS Military Training - 1 FE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _! 

PE Physical Education .1 


* Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department will be substituted. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AA 308 Federal Aviation AA 307 Air Navigation I] .5 AA O07 Aircraft Power- 
Regulations —......... 3 EC 341 Business Law .......5 ee 
EC 404 Office Management 5 PG 461 Industral Psych. ......5 EC 245 Statisties ................ 5 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ....5 °*IE 314 Electronic Data EC 463 Crop, Finance .......... 5 
IE 204 Digital Computer Processing Machines 3 dd 3! + |) ce | 
Programming .........3 
**SP 305 Public Speaking ..2 
SENIOR YEAR 
AA 416 Airport Management 5 AA 418 Air Transportation .5 AA 403 Aeronautical 
AA 419 Air Traffic \A 425 Aircraft Components 5 nt) | eer | 
ee i *°°°Major Elective ......5 AA 417 Airline Operation ....5 
*°*°Major Elective ........5 °°°Plective ..............3 IE 430 Contacts & 
ed Als. ee 3 Specification ............ 3 


**¢*Major Elective —.....5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


** Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 and IE 314. 
*** Courses used as general electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 


°°°° Major electives must be approved by the Department Head and should be selected from the 
general areas of business administration, industrial relations, pilot training, production mannage- 
ment, sales management and/or foreign languages. 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially good 
educational background for those wishing to ster the many areas of today’s 
major scientific effort — conquest of space. It also places emphasis on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 
dynamics, design, propulsion, structures and space science. During the senior 
year students may schedule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 
zation, The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as an excellent 
background for graduate work and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167 | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— ME 321 Dynamics of « AE 205 Acrospace 
ete Se pn ee ae Fundamentals —........3 
ME 202 Engineering Mtrls. ME 306 Strength of AE 300 Aetospace 
Science—Structure ..3 Materials I ...........4 Analysis —_.......,.....5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry MH 361 Differential ME 301 Thermodynamics 1 A 
& Caloulus IV ........5 Equations I ..,.......-.. 5 ME 322 Dynamics of Sys- 
PS 202 General Physics— PS 203 General Physics— tems of Particles ....4 
Heat, Sound, & Electricity & HY 105 Current Events —..... 1 


Light Magnetism -............... 5 MS Military Training ..1 
LY 101 Use of the Library .1 MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education .! 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education —1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTI® SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AE 206 Elementary AE 309 Aerodynamics AE 404 High Speed 
Astronautics ......... —o Laboratory I ......... 1 Aerodynamics ...__5 
AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics 5 AE 409 Aircraft AE 415 Rocket and Jet 
AE 308 Alrcraft Structures 1 5 Structures IT ............ 5 Propulsion ............5 
*PS 301 Intermediate Elec. AE 412 Airplane Structures PA 202 Ethics and Society .5 
and Magnetism ......... 5 Laboratory ...........2 SOB ecthvVe «.......cccosvy 1.000 4 
AE 413 Theoretical 
Aerodynamics -.... 5 
*PS 302 Electronics ............ 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 405 Boundary Layer AE 401 Acronautical AE 402 Acronautical 
Theory & Aero- Problems I .... I Problems Ti ............4 
dynamic Heating ..5 AE 403 Stability and AE 411 Airplane Desi _....5 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration Control ... 5 AE 431 Astronautia — 5 
and Flutter —.......... 5 AE 408 Aerodynamics **E lective ........ 8 
Technical Elective 5 Laboratory I .......... 1 
*°°SP 305 Public Speaking 3 AE 414 Gasdynamics .............5 
ed A, er 5 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Students may take PS 301 and 302 or EE 263, EE 361 and one other EE course, 
*® Electives must be approved by the Department Head, 


*** Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 425 Space Propulsion Systems .......... 5S MH 460 Numerical Analysis I .....................5 
AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft —..........5 PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physica ....... 5 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 0000 5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics —— ~.....00......, e 


Civil Engineering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum is designed to provide a sound training 
in mathematics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles 
of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 
tic-social studies, The objective of the curriculum is to prepare the graduate for 
further training by his employer and for the iba practice of civil engi- 
neering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the professional training is built. The success of the 
professional training is dependent upon the strength of this foundation. Tech- 
nical electives provide for limited specialization in some branch of civil engi- 
neering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering ox lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, uction or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 


The civil engineer has held a leading role in the development of our 
country. As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place in 
methods and equipment. It is to be expected that the civil engineer will 
take full advantage of recent advancements in science. 
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Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 


FIRST QUARTER 
Surveying 1 22... 
Enury. Materials 
Cle ee | 
Anat, Geom, & Cal, 5 
Gen. Physics—Heat, 


CE 301 
ME, 202 


MIL 264 
PS 202 


Sound, & Light —...5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Vhysicul Education .1 
soe Electric Circuits .....- 4 
HY 107 United States 

i en Y 5 
ME 306 Streneth of 

Materials I ~............ 4 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- 

Dynamics —...............5 
CE 404 Kein. Conerete ........ 5 
CE 418 Sofl Mechanics ...... 5 


TEC 343 Law and Contracts 3 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ....5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CE 203 Surveying I] 4 
EH 108 Classical Lit. —......5 
ME 205 Statics —.............4 
PS 203 Gen. Physics—Elec. 
& Magnetism ......... 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 304 Theory of Strne- 
Pree LT seacenerecoresarea™ 


CE 308 Hydraulics ~........5 
14 Analysis of Aerial 


Oe oe 


Photographs 
TE 320 Engr. Economy —..5 


SENIOR YEAR 
CE 405 Sanitary Engr. 1 5 
CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. ......1 
CE 414 Structural Design I .4 
‘SP 305 Public Speaking —..3 
Technical Elective ..5 


Total—228 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
CH 342 Geology .......... anaabadd 
CE 220 Hwy, Engr. I .........5 


EC 200 General Economica 5 
MH 36! Dif. Equations 
MS Military Traiming ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


CE 303 Structural Mat!’s. 

Testing 
CE 305 Sanitary Engr, I ....5 
CE 350 Theory of Struc 


Peete ewe em | 


tures IT a 
EE 305 Electronics & Instr. 5 


ee eee 


EC 206 Socio Econ. Found. 





of Contemp 

Amemic@a ou. 3 
EH 208 Literature of the 

Western World ...... 3 

Technical Elective 5 

PE OCUVG crsssseseeeeeeneet 


* Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies 
(p. 167), subject to approval of the Department Head. 
t Six boura of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 bra.) and EC 343 (3 hrs.). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 





CE 400 Higher Surveying .W——~—_..........5 CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Lab. ——........5 
CE 402 Intermediate Structures —.......5 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —.................5 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering I ............. sac Ms RT GCN scars ste atncanboneerssesdtlee 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations ......,..........5 ME 206 Engi. Materials Science-Properties —3 
CE 409 Public Health Engineering ..........5- ME 335 Engi. Materials Science- 

CE 410 Highway Engineering 11 —W...........5 Physical Metallurgy .... ae 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels ..................5  MH402 Engineering Mathematics I ~............. 5 
CE 412 Hydrology eee «©60) M 404 Engineering Mathematics TI ..........5 
CE 413 Hydraulic Structures 5 )=©20) MH 460 Numerical Analysis I ............... a 
CE 415 Construction Planning —...................6 MH 461 Numerica) Analysis II -..................5 
CE 416 Prestressed Concrete Design —.......5 PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics ...5 





PS 402 Theoretical Physics W—Mechanics .5 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is designed to keep Bes with 


significant developments in science and technology; to provide an 


preparation that assures maximum rate of progress in 
sion; and to do this within the framework o 


social 


ucational 
e engineering profes- 
a sound and extensive humanistic- 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic 


areas of study, These areas are designed to provide a firm backgro 
required for all Electrical Engineering students and are (1) 
Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Ener 
and Transmission, and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. In addition, 

of the curriculum is arranged so that a student, through 


basic concepts 


und in the 


Conversion 
senior year 


his choice of technical 


electives, can concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these 
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specialized topics are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital com- 
puters, generation and transmission of electrical power, advanced communica- 
tions systems, solid state electronics, and network synthesis. 

All required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167 ) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- ME 321 Dynamics |! ............ 4 EE 263 Circuit Analysis —...5 
ea 4 ME 306 Strength of ME 301 Thermodynamics ..4 
4 ME 202 Engr, Materials Materials ........-. 4 ME 322 Dynamics IT ..........4 
Science-Structure —.3 MH 361 Diff. Equations 1 ..5 MH 362 Engr. Math, I ......5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry PS 205 Electricity and MS Military Training l 
and Calculus ............ 5 Magnetism —......-5 Ss PE Physical Education 1 
TS 202 Physics—Heat, Light MS Military Training ....1 
and Sound .........5 PE Physical Education .1 
“LY 101 Use of the Library —1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis 1] .5 EE 362 Circuit Analysis UI 5 EE 363 Distributed Systems 5 
EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 EE 372 Electronics and EE 373 Electronics and 
Math. or Physics Communications I _4 Communications I .5 
Elective ............ 3 EH 254 Lit. in English _.._ 5 EE 383 Energy Conversion 
Elective® _............3. ME 324 Finids —.......00....4 and Transmission I 5 
Elective® .........-- 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Electronic and EC 206 Socio,-Econ, Found. EE 442 Closed-Loop 
Communications IT] 5 of Contemp. | Eee | 
EE 481 Energy Conversion America ................5 EE 493 Electromagnetic 
and Transmission 11 5 EE 482 Energy Conversion Fields III ...............5 
EE 491 Electromagnetic and Transmission 1115 SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
Fields 1 —............5 EE 492 Electromagnetic Technical Electives 6 
Elective® .. rer Fields IT —.........._§ 
Math, or Physics 
Elective ..:.<....-.-——- 5 


Total—228 quarter hours 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be subutituted for sis required hours with departmental 
approval. 
* See approved list, page 167. 
®* Technica] Electives: EE 443, Solid State Electronics; EE 444, Digital Computers; EE 445, 
Nuclear Instrumentation; EE 446, Analog Computers; EE 447, Magnetic Devices; EE 461, In- 


troductory Network Synthesis; EE 472, Communication Systems; EE 483, Energy Conversion and | 
Transmission Systems; EE 490, Seminar. 


Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industria] Engineering is offered as a program of pro- | 
fessional education in io pen for employment in the design, improvement, 
operation, and control of operational systems involving men, machines, and 
materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of academic education perti- — 
nent to industrial production; however, the factfinding and analysis approach 
of Industrial Engineering is applicable to almost any business or service en- 
terprise. . 

In order to provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, 
the student takes sequences of courses in mintheshaties physics, chemistry, and 
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engineering science. The engineering science courses are offered through an 
elective-option arrangement. Since the collection, reduction, and analysis of 
industrial data are of prime importance to the industrial engineer, provision is 
made to Hi, bes these functions by courses in statistics, quantitative meth- 
ods, and digital computer programming. The economic and human aspects of 
production are also recognized through appropriate subjects. Application of 
this fundamental knowledge is made in courses in materials handling, inven- 
tory control, production control, and industrial plant design, The basic phi- 
losophy of this curriculum is to provide and demonstrate by application the 
Rendemental principles and techniques of Industrial Engineering. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
Engr. Drawing 1 ..2 *CH 103 General Chemistry .4 ~CH 104 General Chemistry —4 












» EH 101 English Comp. ... 5 ,£H 103L Gen. Chem, Lab. 1 ¢CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
HY 204 History of Modern wEC 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 — . Drawing IL 
World . ow... EH 102 English Comp. —.5 
~~} Anal, Geom. 2 5 AIH 262 Anal Geom. & ysics-Mec rm. 
P Histo Engr. ..... : 02 Intr. to Engr. Pre PN 103 Engr. Method —......1 
. Se. & Appl. 1 : MS Military Training —.1 
“IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. | +PE Physical Education ..1 —PE Physical Education —1 
-MS Military Truining ....1 
PE Pivysical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 General Economics .5 EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 EC 215 Fund. of Gen, & 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Sc.- 201 Industria} Engr. .....5 Cost Accounting .....5 
SUC, —...ccucened ME 206 Engr, Mat. Sc. [E 204 Dig. Computer 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 i ee eee gs) EE, vere 
PS 202 Physics—Heat, Light PS 203 Physics—Eleon & TE 211, Engr. Statistics 1 5 
and Sound ..... ...... 5 OO a TE 223 Quant. Methods I 5 
M5 Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS »Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ,.1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HY 206 'U.S. Gov't... ~........004 5 EC 447 Job Evaluation ....3 EC 445 Ind. Relations ....... 5 
TE 309 Prod. Estimating ..5 IE 311 Time Study ........5 EC 448 Incentive Methods ..3 
IE 310 Methods Engr. .......5 TE 320 Engr. Economy —...5 IE 324 Quant. Methods IT _5 
IE 312 Engr. Statistics 1 9 TE 322 Stat. Qual. Control 5 "Technical Elective _5 
SENIOR YEAR 
IE 416 Ind, Simulation ...... 5 IE 422 Inventory Control ...5 LE 424 Production Cantrol 5 
IE 420 Materials Handling 5 Technical Elective .5 [TE 428 tod. Plant Design _5 
*Technical Elective .4 *Technical Elective 5 *Technical Elective ..6 
ROE ICCEIVO  cncccecceeveses 3 COROCHVE ocececeseessanneeee SPB LCCHVE —. 0 nccnee ee 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* These four technical electives ate to be selected with Department Head approval as an En- 
gineering Science Option, totaling a minimum of 18 hours. A list of such options is available 
in the Industrial Engineering Department. 

** Electives must be selected from the approved list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to 
approval of the Department Head. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted with De- 
Partinent Head approval. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives by 
*ppreval of the Department Head. 


TE 430 Contracts and Specifications .............. 3 
TE 432 Plant Maintenance ...........--..- 


IE 434 Sales Engineering ... 
TE 436 Plant Location ......... 


see ee ene 


IE 


1E 438 Safety Engineering —......... — 
TE 442 Operations Research —....... 5 
490 Problems in Industrial 


5 
Engineering .3 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from sae 3 to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical] engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as cepearassy Bear sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 

ring mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 

t transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with fgrerrereet, 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas, In addition, professio 
training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turboma- 
chinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 
tronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Humanisti subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lew of certain 
professional technical electives, 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOMD QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 205 Applied Mechaniae— ME 306 Strength of EE 263 Circuit Analysis I 5 
elite ree 4 Materials I 0... 4 ME 322 Dynamics of Systems 
ME 202 Engineering Materials ME 321 Dynamics of a of Particles ..._.._4 
ce—Structwe ..3 Partials, Acsenslbeeeten 4 ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry MH 361 Differential MH 362 Engineering Math. 1 5 
& Calculus ............. 5 Equations ~.............. 5 MS Military Training 1 


ns 
PS 202 be ee Fe Light PS 203 Physice—Electricity PE Physical Education — 1 


2 ‘ 
LY 101 Use of the Library .. MS Mili Training ...1 
Mili - 





MS tary Training 
PE Physical Edncation 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Circuit Analysis If 5 EE 372 Electronics and EC 206 Socio-Economic 
EH 108 Classical Literature Communications [ .4 Foundations of Con- 
or ME 309 Strength of Ma- temporary America 3 
PA 202 Ethics and Society ..5 terials Laboratory ...1 ME 323 Dynamic of 
ME 206 Engineering Materials ME 311 ME Laboratory 0 .1 Machines —— | 
Science—Propertics 3 ME 316 Strength of ME 325 Fluid Mechanics II 4 
ME 302 Thermodynamics I .4 Materials TT ........4 ME 335 Enginecring Materials 
ME 308 ME Laboratory I .1 ME 324 Finid Mechanic: I .4 Science—Physical 


ME 427 Mechanical Metallurgy 
Vibrations —...........4 PA 308 Introduction to 
Logic 


Se 


4 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
ME 410 Power Systems .... 4 ME 412 Combustion Engine ME 451 Advanced Projects 3 
ME 421 Heat Tyonsfer ......4 Systems ~...-..-----..4 ME 411 ME Laboratory III 2 
ME 439 Machine Design 1.4 ME 440 Machine Design Il .4 °*SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 
PPELOCHVOE ccc’ ME 424 ME Laboratory IV 2 Technical Elective .4 
Technical Elective .5 **Kieotives .. 
POE eCtivVe —....c.c.2c.e- noes 3 


Total—228 quarter hours 


* Six hours of Advanced ROTC muy be substituted for SP 305, and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head. 

®* Plectives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, subject to approval 
of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be weed as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 








CE 304 Theory of Structures ——.............5 ME 430 Internal Combustion Engines 

CE 305 Water Supply —..........-._............._5 re ie ee ae 1 

CE 402 Indeterminate Structures ..0.....—5 ME 432 Automatic Controls ...._£_..—_.........4 

CE 404 Ketnforced Concrete ....................5 ME 436 Engineering Materials Science— 

CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —————...._5 Ferrous Metallurgy ....................4 

EE 362 Circult Analysis TT... ME 437 Engineering Materials Scien 

EE 363 Distributed Systems .....-...........-....5 Noo-ferrous Metallurgy ..............4 

EE 383 Ewergy Conversion & ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals —..........4 
Transmission I ..ccccccccesccpeceeeeee—nen ME 44] Enginoering Systems I ....._..........4 

EE 442 Closed-Loop Systems —.—..............4 ME 442 Engineering Systems TF W........4 

EE 491 Electromagnetic Fields I 4 ME 450 Special Problems ...... —..............145 

IE 320 Encginecring Economy —...........5 MH 403 Engineering Mathematics [I or 

ME 414 Turbomachines ......cceccececenceenceeeeeed MIL 404 Engineering Mathematics Il] or 

ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines —.........4 MH460 Numerical Analysis I srcnuseccscestP 

ME 426 Steam Turbines —................ 4 PS 305 Introduction to Modem Physics .....5 


ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration _4 


Textile Technology 


The Department of Textile Technology, housed in the Textile Building, 
is equipped with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material 
to the weaving of the finished product, The facilities also include laboratories 
for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of 
fibers and fabrics, 

The textile industry is now the largest industry in Alabama, comprising 
more than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The 
greater portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, 
is now located in the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, 
there are some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and 
paper and an almost unlimited number of finished products. The industry 
is growing rapidly in all branches, 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machi and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities 
for college-trained men and women. Recent developments are opening new 
fields of employment in research and development and in the processing of 
new fibers. The need for college graduates in textile technology has never 
been greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely to be met 
within the next several years. 

The D ent of Textile Technology offers two curricula to prepare stu- 
dents for all branches of the industry. The textile courses in these curricula are 
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combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, and tech- 
nological subjects, and the humanistic-social studies. The two curricula are: 


Textile Management, — The curriculum in Textile Management is designed 
to prepare the student for production, administrative, and managerial posi- 
tions in the textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production 
and operational functions and the humanistic-socia] studies with the inclu- 
sion of textile technological] subjects. Students are U ieetan in their junior 
and senior year to major in production, sales, or design according to their 
interests and professional needs, 


Textile Science. — The curriculum in Textile Science is designed to train 
men and women in the basic sciences with majors in Textile Chemistry and 
Textile Physics. It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, and textile technological subjects needed for a well-rounded training 
in the textile industry. It prepares students for positions in textile research, 
graduate study, and various industries related to textile chemistry, dye stuffs, 
synthetic fibers and yam production. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Technology by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
on page 86 of this catalog, 

The Department of Textile Technology is organized and waupees to con- 
duct applied and fundamental research, In cooperation with the Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Bi eos Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the Department of Textile Technology desires to serve 
the textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. —....5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .! 
MH 111 Intr. to College EH 102 English Comp. .....5 MH127 Math. Statistia ....5 

Math, ....00......5 MH112 Intr. to College PA 202 Ethics and Society 5 
TT 101 Intr. to Testiles ...... l i en ee 5 MS Military Training —.] 
MS Military Training at IL. 103 Machine Tool lab..! PE Physical Education ..1 


PE Physical Education .. o Military Training —1} 


Physical Education ..! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EG 206 Soc. Ec, Foundation 3 PG 211 General Psychology 5 EC 200 General Economics —5 
HY 206 U.S. Government ..5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology .5 PS 204 Survey in Physics —5 
TT 210 Fiber Processing —..5 220 Weaving & Design .5 TT 211 Yarn Mfg. 1 ........... 5 
TT 305 Fiber Technology 3 102 Engr. Drawing I ...2 MS Military Training ....) 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education .1 


54 


PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —! 
JUNIOR YEAR 

1E 201 Industrial Engr. .....5 SP 305 Public Speaking _.5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. _5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 TT 319 Chemical Testing ....2 
TT 322 Yam Mfg, 5 TT 320 Weaving & Des. 10.5 TT 321 Weaving & 

BICC E .......20sc0000++e- 3 TT 324 Physical Testing .....3 Design Iff ......... 5 

Elective __..............3 TT 418 Jacquard Weav. 
& Design anneete 





Elective ..._.............4 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 350 Labor Problems —..5 EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ....5 TT 424 Man-Made Fibers I 5 
TT 406 Textile Costing .... 5 TT 405 Warp Preparation _.5 TT 412 Textile Mgt. ~.........3 
Group Elective ......5 Group Elective .....5 TT 431 Fabric Analysis 3 
Elective .......-.--------.. 3 Elective aenee cut | Group Elective _—..5 
Elective ..... _e- 


Total—216 quarter hours 


Textile Management students will take the above curriculum plus three of the group electives 
in accordance with interests and professional needs, General electives may be selected from ap- 
proved list on page 167. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of general 
electives, Substitutions not included on either of these lists may be made with the approval of 
the Department Head, 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


IE 310 Methods Engr. —....5 EC 331 Prin, of Marketing .5 EC 213 Engr. Acctg. .......5 
TE 311 Time Study ....... ..5 EC 333 Salesmanship 5 EC 214 Engr. Aoctg,. —.......5 
IE 320 Engr. Economy ~.... 5 EC 341 Business Law ......5 HE 415 Hist. of Textiles ....5 
TE 322 Stat. Qual, Control 5 EC 245 Statistics .................5 PG 360 Applied Psy. ............ 5 
1E 420 Mat. Handling .......- 5 EC 436 Bus. Res, Methods .5 PC 461 Indus. Psy. .............5 
1E 438 Safety Ener. ..........5 EC 445 Ind. Relations ........ 5 TT 425 Man-Made Fibers 11 5 


Curriculum in Textile Science (TS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....... 5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
HY 107 United States CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. 1! 
FIGeRaC Yc. eeeecpsceeennss 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MH 111 Intro. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr, College Math, 5 PA 202 Ethics & Society _5 
TT 101 Intro. to Textiles —..1 TL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 EG 102 Engr. Draw. I — 2 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 206 United States EC 206 Socio-Economics EC 200 General Economics 5 
Government ...cecreees. 5 Foundations ......59 PS 206 Intr. Physics .......... 5 
MH 262 Anul. Geom, & Cal. 5 M©MH263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 TT 211 Yarn Mfg. —u........ 5 
TT 2130 Fiber Processing —5 PS 205 Intr, Physics —.......5 TT 305 Fiber Technology .3 
EG 105 Ener. Drowing I .2 TT 220 Weaving & Design I5 MS Military Training — | 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training 1 PE Physical Education _! 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 304 Electric Circuits —.5 EE 305 Electronics & IE 201 Ind, Engr. .............5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dye. .5 Machinery ~............. 5 ME 205 Appl. Mach. Stat. .4 
TT 322 Yarn Mfg, Il .....-... 5 TTY 320 Weav. & Des. TI ..5 TT 324 Phys. Testing ..........3 
General Elective —.3 TT 319 Chemical Testing 2 TT 321 Weav. & Des. TH 5 
TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing 5 General Elective ....3 
General Elective ....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 307 Applied Mech. EH 304 Tech. Writing ......5 SP 305 Public Speaking . 3 
Dynamics  .......ereeees- 5S TY 405 Warp Preparation .5 TT 424 Man-Made Fibers .5 
TT 406 Textile Costing -..... 5 TT 431 Fabric Analysis ...3 TT 412 Textile Mgt. ...3 
Group Elective ......5 Group Elective .....5 Group Elective 5 
General Elective ....3 General Elective ...5 General Elective —.3 


Total—228 quarter hours 


Textile Science students will take the above curriculum plus three of the group electives below 
in Aécordance with interest and professiona) needs. General electives may be selected from ap- 
proved list on poge 167. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for aix hours of general 
electives, Substitutions not included on either of these lists may be made with approval of the 
Department Head. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


TE 211 Ener. Statistics I ..5 ME 428 Air Cond. & Refrig. 5 EE 307 Mum. Engr, ......... 5 
TE 322 Stat. Qual. Control 5 EC 331 Prins. of Marketing 5 AA 304 Meteorology -.........5 
HT. 308 Gages & EC 341 Business Law ——.5_ AT 331 Hist. of Painting 
Measurements —......5 EC 350 Labor Problems ....., 5 & Sculpture 5 
ME 306 Strength of EC 436 Bus. Res. Methods .5 TT 425 Man-Made Fibers 11 5 
Materials ................% EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ._..5 CH 207 Organic Chem. ........ 5 


ME 310 Thermodynamics ..5 EC 445 Ind. Relations ........ 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. __..5 


School of Home Economics 


Manion Spiw._e, Dean 


3 hee: SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 
education, The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and techni- 
cal courses. It offers the student preparation for her role as a homemaker, 
professional education in one of five major subject matter fields and technical 
education for highly specialized fields. Students in other schools on campus 
may elect a minor in any of the fields of Home Economics, Al! courses are 
open to both men and women students, 

When a student enters college she is assigned an advisor from the Home 
Economics faculty. The advisor counsels in a private and personal capacity as 
well as professional and usually serves in this capacity until the student's 
junior year. Upon choosing a major, the student is assigned an advisor in the 
field of her specialization. Among other things the advisor helps decide how 
to wisely use elective hours. Electives may be used to strengtren majors or 
minors (18 quarter hours) in any field that will seve her capacities and fit 
her for whatever she may choose to do, Recommended fields tor a minor are 
art, business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign lan- 
guages, journalism and sociology. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years of work, including recommended minors. This outline 
must be transmitted to the dean before the student registers for the junior year, 
At this time it is the student’s responsibility to reserve a place in one of the 
Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 


A total of 215 credit hours is required for graduation in all majors except 
Nursing Science. Here the requirement is 162 hours plus residence work in 
an accredited school of nursing. 

The School of Home Economics is divided into subject matter depart- 
ments. A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Home Economics with a major in one of the following: 


I. Clothing and Textiles 
which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, journalism, teach- 
ing, textile testing and research. The elective hours are planned to pro- 
vide further training in journalism, business administration, education, 
chemistry, or other subjects required in these various fields, 


I. Foods and Nutrition 
which gives the student opportunities to prepare for service as dieticians 
in hospitals, colleges, public school lunchrooms, in tea rooms and cafe- 
terias: for food production, preparation with commercial firms, and for 
service in the many social organizations. 


Ill. Home Management and Family Economics 


peepee students for positions with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers 
ome Administration, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and 
other types of adult education as well as training leaders in all socio- 
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economic fields covered in Agricultural Extension Service. The program 
is also designed for full-time homemakers. 


IV. Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


which prepares students for work in fields in which knowledge of child 
development and skills in guidance are essential, such as; nursery schools, 
kindergartens, extended school services, child welfare, parent education 
pregen and guidance of children in the family. A minor in Education 
qualifies the student for teaching Home Economics. 


VY. Nursing Science 
which with three years of work on the campus and satisfactory completion 
of resident work at an accredited school of nursing leads to a B.S, degree 
and a certificate of a graduate Registered Nurse. It provides a specially 
valuable background of knowledge of nutrition and homemaking prob- 
lems combined with nursing for a student interested in public health, 


Graduate Work 
The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional 5 Master of Home Economics. 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 
the graduate catalog. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study 
of child development and human relations, two nursery schools for children 
three to five years of age and a kindergarten for five-year olds. One nursery 
school meets from 9 a.m, to 12 noon, the other from 9 a.m, to 1 p.m. The 
kindergarten is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. Children admitted to the child 
study laboratories are selected from an application list. Applications for en- 
roliment may be placed at the Child Study Center, Auburn University. 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ...5 EH 102 English 5 103 General Chemistry ..4 
HE 100 Freshman .. HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
HE 104 Related Art —......5 MH 107 College Algebra® —..5 253 Lit. in English —....5 
PE 111 Hygiene .... PE 112 a he Fund. of Clothing 5 


LY 101 Library Science ..... 
PE Physical Education .. 


CH 
cu 
EH 
HE 
PE 
PE 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 203 Organic Chem.*® or i 202 Meal Management _5 
HE 
VM 
JM 
PE 


i 


312 Food Science®* or 





HE 207 Intr. Child Dev. ...3 

PE Physical Education —1 
* MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 
** Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. 


in Speech, 
g SP 305 or JM 315.) 
Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 273, 331 and 337, or 231, 337, 437 and 385. 
News writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 
322 


Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 337 of SP 305. 


130 School of Home Economics 
Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 











JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House .............5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. . 5 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing .5 HE 315 Textiles —.._..__5 Elective nnnitassccde 
VM 311 Bacteriology —.~....... 5 Social Sc. Elective or Prof. Elective ........5 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health ....3 PG 214 Ed. Psychology ....5 HE 305 Tailoring — ......5 
HE 345 Handicrafts ot 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. of HE 425 Hist. of Costume ...5 HE 313 Home Furnishing ....5 
Children .. _...$ HE 435 Tertile Testing .....5 HE 405 Creative Costume 
HE 415 History of Textiles 5 Prof. Elective ——....5 0 Pe 5 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. —..5 Elective ............<.......3 Prof. Elective —.._.__.5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ......3 Elective —...............3 


Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 


HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 332 Nutrition & Diet. 1 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 HE 302 Table Service ........3 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles .3 HE 342 Nutrition & Diet, U5 HE 323 Home enegvennit 5 
HY 208 World History —....5 HE 352 Inst. Organization .3 HE 402 Diet Therapy - 5 
Elective ..................5 VM 311 Bacteriology —........ 5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 
Elective —............ 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
FL French or German 5 FL French or German . HE 431 Senior Seminar .. 3 
HE 322 Food Preservation .3 HE 442 Catering ...... 3 HE 432 Cafeteria Mgt, .. % 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 462 Experimental Foods. 5 HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. 5 
of Children -.........5 Elective: .......—....—.5 Elective ....cccom 5 
HE 412 Quantity Food 
Production —.........5 
Total—215 quarter hours 
Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics or HE 303 The House —......... 5 HE 343 Interior Home 
EC 201 Prin. & Problems HE 345 Handicrafts — 3 Probs. . 5 
of Economics .......... 5 VM3l11 Bacteriology —......... HE 372 Nutrition bk Health _3 
HE 313 Home Furnishings 5 Ed. Psychology or HE 407 Child engens 5 
HE 323 Home Management 5 Soc. Sci. Elective 5 | 
HE 355 Consumer Testiles 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 HE 401 Extension Organi- HE 353 Community & 
HE 322 Food Preservation ....3 zation & Methods 5 Family Health —.... 3 


HE 443 Home Management HE 433 Food Equipment ..... 5 HE 417 Child Development —5 





Residence ......5 HE 463 Family Economics .5 HE 431 Senior Seminar 3 
HE 453 Consumer and the Elective .................3 a 4 

Market .......... 

OO a 


Total—215 quarter hours 
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Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


FIRST QUARTER 


The House ...........5 
Growth & Dev. 

of Children —.........5 
Ed. Psychology —.....5 
Elective a ee 


HE 303 
HE 407 


PG 214 


HE 362 
HE 437 


Prob. in Comm. 
Nutrition 
Teach. Meth. in 

Pre-Primary Ed, ...5 
Home Mat. Res. <5 
Soc. Se. Elective ..5 


HE 443 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics .5 
HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 
HE 353 Community & 
Family Health .......... 3 
VM 311 Bacteriology ............ 


SENIOR YEAR 


HE 431 Senior Seminar 3 


= ee * 3 HE 447 ete Teaching 


in Pre-Primary Fd. 5 

HE 452 Food for the 
Young Child ..........5 
Elective — 2. .ccccceee oes 5 


THIRD QUARTER 


HE 313 Home Furnishing .. 

HE 323 Home Mgt. ........ oe 

HE 372 Nutrition & Health .3 
Soc. Sc. Elective 5 


ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Child 4 

HE 457 Family Relationship 5 
Electives 9) 


PT Tit eee 


Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


ciology, Sprech, or Journalism. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Nursing Science (NS) 


FIRST QUARTER 


HE 100 Freshman Problems 3 
HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra ...5 
PE 130 Hvgiene ...............9 
PE Physical Education . J 


Anatomy 
& Physiology .—..... wd 
Physical Education .1 


HE 332 Nutr, & Health _....5 
HE 452 Food for the 


Young Child ............ 5 
VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology ....5 
Elective ......-<e0vwes3e- 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ——5 
HY 205 Current Events 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 5 
HE 312 Food Science .........5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 


& Physiology ............5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


HE 342 Nutr. & Dietetics ....5 
HE 352 Inst. Organization ....3 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. 

of Children .............. 5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ~....5 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. eee 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
LY 101 Library Science 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 General Economics ..5 





PS 307 Physics ... sons 
SY 201 Sociology ................5 

E a 
PE Physical Education .1 


HE 402 Diet Therapy .........5 

HE 417 Guid. of Children ....5 

PY 300 Public Health or 
Elective ................... 5 
Elective: ......ccccecsevsnae 3 


NOTE: Upon satisfactory completion of these three years at Auburn University totaling 162 
quarter hours and upon the satisfactory completion of residence work at an accredited schoo) of 
nursing, the student will be recommended for the B.S. degree. 


School of Military Science 


Cotonet A. G. W. Jonnson 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


eee OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 
Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that 
military instruction be furnished to students, Instruction in Military Science 
is under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed 
as Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the egy authorities 
he is Commandant of the ROTC students, The Professor of Military Science 
is assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Amy. The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic 
and advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the fol- 


lowing paragraphs. 
Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years, During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course 0d oprarvios Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed, In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned, 


In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 


per quarter. 
Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis, Since the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 
qualifications does not ensure selection. Successful completion of the Advanced 
Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in one of the following branches of the USAR: Adjutant General’s 
Corps, Armor, Army Intelligence and Security, Artillery, Chemical Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military 
Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transpor- 
tation Corps, based on student’s choice and needs of the Army. Students who 
are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular Army 
commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and designated as a Distin- 
guished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists of a six-quarter 
course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, designed to qualify 
the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned branches. Three 
credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced course. For limita- 
tion on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, see engineering 
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curricula. Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day, not to exceed 595 
days, while enrolled in the Advanced Course, 

A summer camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission, Summer camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending summer camp students are paid $78.00 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of five cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters and rations are 
furnished by the government during the camp period. The qualifications for 
the advanced course are; 

1, United States citizenship. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by 
the Department of the Army. 

3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S, 
Army Reserve. 

4, Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic ROTC) or 
have equivalent credit in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) academic years 
to complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 

7. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one Summer Camp (six weeks 
duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. 

8. Veterans enrolled at Auburn University who have received equivalent 
credit for six (6) quarters of basic ROTC may apply for the Advanced Course 
upon completion of the sophomore academic year. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Certain qualified MS IV cadets may apply for enrollment in the Army 
ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This course is 
conducted at no expense to the student, Participation in the program will not 
act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. The course is an 
approved CAA standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 
gene instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of 

program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award of a CAA 
Private Pilot's certificate. Students must agree to an extended period of 
active duty for three years. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC, 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the 
uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the 
student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to 
cover the cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to 
support ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
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special apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; 
ap ad aval for dri mal and rifle eet representing Auburn University 
and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service, 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class, An 
semen may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who 
has shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career, 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements 
while participating in recognized campus activities. 

4, Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 


Distinguished Military Students may make aes for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 

Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and who has maintained the high academic standards between the time 
of such designation und date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. The Department concerned will notify the appropriate local Selective 
Service Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. 
Deferment by the local board in such cases is mandatory unless the student 
has received an order to report for induction. Students ped from ROTC, 
not in good scholastic standing, or not considered Sateattan advanced course 
student, will no longer be deterred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to cra gma work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


School of Naval Science 


Captain F. L. Corts, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under 

authority of Section 22 of the Act of March 4, 1925, as amended (34 
U.S. Code, Sup. 821; Public Law 729, 79th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 71 and 381, 80th Congress). 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The haere of NROTC is eee a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United Stutes Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 

(a) Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipmen, USNR. Such Students 
assure an obligation to make afl required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned 0 in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S, Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729, signed by the 
President on 13 August 1946, instituted the selection and training of officer 
candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities through- 
out the country, 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment and students will receive retainer pay for other expenses during col- 
lege at the rate of $600 per year. Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in college they may take any course leading to a bacca- 
laureate or higher de except the following: Pre-Medicine, Medicine, 
Pre-Dental, Dentistry, General Agriculture, Dairy Production, Soils, Wildlife 
Management, Soil Conservation, Hotel Administration, Anthropology, Pre- 
Veterinary, Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Theological, Theology, Agronomy, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Horticulture, Real Estate, Religion, Landscape Architecture, 
Physical Education, Pharmacy, Music, Art, Law, Poultry Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Floriculture, Animal Science, Entomology, Dramatics, Industrial 
Arts, Animal Husbandry. Regular NROTC students are required to take, in 
addition to the requirements of their major, 33 quarter hours of Naval Science; 
they must complete one year of college mathematics and one year of physics 
by the end of their sophomore year. In those instances where a Regular 
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NROTC student has received credit at the University for one year of college 
mathematics, such credit having been established by means of advanced place- 
ment tests, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider that the mathematics 
requirement has been met, The same type of consideration may be applied 
to the physics requirement of the Regular NROTC student. Also, in order to 
strengthen the courses in Principles and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and 
NS 413), a minimum of 3 hours in Psychology is required as a prerequisite. 
Toward meeting this requirement, PG 311 — Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will 
be scheduled as an additional requirement for all NROTC students to quality 
for a commission and must be completed prior to the end of their Junior year. 
An exception to this rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose 
curriculum requires PG 211—General Psychology, and completion of this 
course will be considered as meeting requirements as stated above. 

They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular wg or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine , if offered. 

Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examin- 
ing Section, during December of each year for selection of NROTC students 
to enter the Regu program for the following Fall. Application blanks to 
take the examination and information bulletins describing this program are 
made available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval 
Officer Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of 
Naval Science of this university. 

(b) Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 

a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
orm issue, payment of commutation of subsistence during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation, Contract NROTC 
students, if in all respects ed, are commissioned as Reserve officers in 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course, They are required to serve on aetive duty for a period of three years 
and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner released 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Students commissioned in the United States 
arine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if accepted under 


current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Regular NROTC 
students have. 


Contract students also will normally remain in college four years. While in 
the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which leads to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the student 
to i peas of active duty requirements after attaining the basic requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning. In addition to the requirements 
of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract students must 
complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the program one of 
the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigonometry (in sec- 
ondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college mathematics. If a 
Contract NROTC student has received credit at the University for one quarter 
of college mathematics, the Chief of Naval Personnel will consider that the 
mathematics requirement has been met. Contract NROTC students must also 
meet the same requirement of Psychology as indicated above for Regular 
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NROTC students. Contract students are required to make only one cruise, 
normally between the junior and senior years. During this training period, 
Contract students will be paid as prescribed for enlisted men of the first pay 
grade of the Navy ($78 per month at present). During their junior and senior 
years in the NROTC Program, Contract students are eligible to be furnished 
commutation of subsistence. The amount of this subsistence is approximately 
$27 per month. 

(c) Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 


with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC rb ar rk may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 


urpose of a e University’s requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
be not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or benebts. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the Government to Regular and Contract 
students. ‘The uniform will be worn only when engaged in drills or other 
Naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1, Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been 
married, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled, 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned (i.e., not over 21 on July 
first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contemplating 
a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will not 
have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initial enrollment 
at the beginning freshman level). The Professor of Naval Science is authorized 
to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of the freshman 
class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to 
undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and record 
in his home community. 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science, 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 

6. Any person receiving compensation from the United States Veterans 
Administration for disability incurred in the naval or military service of the 
United States, or who has any claim pending under the Bureau on account 
of such disability, is not eligible for enrollment in the NROTC. 

7. A citizen of the insular possessions of the United States, unless he 
has been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for 
membership in NROTC. 

8. A Contract student who is also a member of a Naval Reserve Unit is 
entitled to receive payment on account of subsistence and transportation as an 
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NROTC student concurrently with pay provided for drills performed by a re- 
servist while in an inactive duty status. He may not receive subsistence as a 
Contract student concurrently with the active or training duty pay of a reservist. 


Selective Service Deferments, 1, Regular and Contract Students are draft 
deferred under the Selective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of 
executing their oath of office or contract, 

2. NROTC Students dropped from the program become eligible for draft 
immediately u aiadention Sigh the NROTC. In addition, Regular Students 
are saat He an enlisted status to the Ready Reserves of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year military obligation 
incurred at the time of appointment as Midshipmen, USNR. 

3. The De ent of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local 
draft board informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 
and 2 above. 

4. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their NROTC deferment 
agreement pertaining to undergraduate work at the University will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


Curriculum. The Naval Science Curriculum consists of five hours per week 
for all courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of tour 
hours per week. Two hours each reek are spent on practical work or drill. 
The remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Science 
subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
ist Otr. Naval Orientation (NS 111) Ist Otr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Otr. Sea Power (NS 112) Snd Otr, Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) Srd Otr. Naval Weapons (NS 213) 
(U. S$. N. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
ist Otr. Navigation (NS 311) lst Otr. Naval Engineering (NS 411) 
Qnd Otr. Navigation and Introduction to Naval 2ndQOtr. Naval Engineering and Introductiou to 
Operations (NS 3) 2) Principles and Problems of Leadership 
3rd Or. Naval Operations (NS 313) (NS 412) 
3rd Otr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 
(U. S. M. C, Candidates) 
THIRO YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


Ist Otr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) Ist Otr. Amphiblous Warfare Part I (NS 421) 

2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) = 2ndQtr. Amphibious Warfare Part If (NS 422) 

3rd Qtr, Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the 
exception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be cleared as a part of the prescribed quarterly 
load in which they are taken, with graduation requirements for NROTC 
students being increased accordingly. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates. The Professor of Naval Science may 
designate as a Distingished NROTC Graduate any candidate who possesses 
outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a definite aptitude for 
the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chosen academic 
major. 

‘Tn order to pea Mops this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
and must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science 
subjects. 





School of Pharmacy 


A ih SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
éducational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Opportunities in Pharmacy, — The thorough academic and scientific back- 
ground provided by the five-year curriculum enables students to pursue a 
variety of courses. Those interested in business will find retail or wholesale 
pharmacy suited to their needs, while those with administrative ability are 
able to go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If a career in 
scientific research is desired, the scientific option may be elected by those 
qualified. Those interested in sales or sales research will find pharmacy an 
adequate background in qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. Many graduates are in government service as narcotics inspec: 
tors, food and drug chemists, and toxicologists. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers a wonderful opportunity for women. These are but a few 
of the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum. — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 
e many and varied opportunities available to registered pharmacists. The 
curriculum also offers opportunity for students to include cultural subjects 
helpful in preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of 
the community. 


Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy by an Admissions 
Committee after successfully completing with acceptable grades one of the 
following prescribed pre-pharmacy programs. 


l. The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburm or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses. Students taking pre-pharmacy at Au- 
burn will be on the 1-4 plan. 


2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then required in the Schoo] of Pharmacy. 


After completing the third year, students choose either a professional option 
in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a scien- 
tific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
advisor and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of 
the Dean, Both options will adequately fey students for State Board 
examinations. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student 
to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or 
scientific and the liberal arts subjects, 

Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to ten 
hours of graduate courses in their fourth and fifth years, Such work cannot be 
applied toward both the undergraduate and uate degrees. Registration 
in graduate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Attention is called to the ei: He oct of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said college or school.” Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 123 quarter hours credit for work com- 
pleted at this or other institutions in a non-p curriculum. Students 
who transfer from colleges or schools of pharmacy approved by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education will be accepted if they have a 1.0 
(“C”) average in courses completed at the college or school of pharmacy, as 
well as an overall average of 1.0 ("C’). 


Scholarships and Loans, —Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
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Aid, or the Dean, Schoo] of Pharmacy, Auburn University. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English 


Comp. .___5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training 1! 
PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 205 Pharmaceutical 

ee 
CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .3 
HY 107 United States Mist. 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...5 
PY 100 Phar. Convocation*® 0 
PY 101 Inter. to Pharmacy .5 
SY 201 Introduction to 
Sociology, or 

PG 211 Gen. Psychology .....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ..3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 207 Chemistry 5 
EC 211 Intr, Accounting —5 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- 

ceutical Chemistry 5 
Approved Elective 3 


SECOND YEAR 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ——.5 
PS 205 General Physics .....5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 
MS Military Training ——1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR** 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry 
EH 345 Business & Prof. 


T — 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology 5 


PS 206 General Physics ......5 
PY 102 Pharmaceutical 


Arithmetic ............5 
ZY 102 General Zoology —...5 
MS S aad 


Military Trainin ‘ 
PE Physical Education .1 


CH 301 Biochemistry***® 5 
PY 204 Drug Marketing®** 3 
VM 204 Pathogenic 


Microbiology — ........5 
PY 203 Organic Pharmaceu- 
tical i 


* Nequired of all Pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics will be discussed by 
visiting lecturers, faculty and students. 
** Options may be chosen at the beginning of the third year. Advanced ROTC may be used 


as approved elective, 


*** With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for thede aubjerts. 
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FOURTH YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER 
PY 301 Pharmaceutical 
Technology I ...........5 
PY 302 Organic Pharma- 


SECOND QUARTER 
PY 303 Pharmaceutical 


Technology II ........5 
PY 306 Pharmacognosy I ....5 





ceutical Chemistry .5 Professional Elective 5 
PY 309 Pharmacology I ......5 Elective .......... 3 
Elective <cpcccisectocesces a | 
FIFTH YEAR 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I .5 oe Disp. Pharmacy II .5 
PY 408 Pharmaceutical pate ae tee: Nat, 


Economics®®® _........ 5 ——— 
PY 407 Chemotherapeutic PY 405 eed re HT ..5 
6 es A ae} 
PY 415 Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence ....—. 2 


Total—258 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
PY 304 Pharmaceutical 
Technology III ......5 


PY 307 Pharma- 
cogn eee PS 
PY 300 Public Health — 5 
Elective .............. cana 
PY 402 Dispensing 
Tre??? el 
PY 414 Pharmaceutical 


S age ee ks 
PY 406 Pharmacology III ..5 
eT 


**° With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 


may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 


A list of approved general, professional and scientific electives may be obtained from the 


advisor or the Dean’s office. 


Notes: 1. Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 
2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 
3. A set of Class C Metric and yy erec —— which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Pharmacy laboratori 


Supply, are required for all 


School of Science and Literature 


HE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE is the oldest schoo! of 

Auburn University and offers work in various lines leading to the Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees, It is the only school on the campus 
which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution, For many 
years it was known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred 
to as the General Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburm 
in 1872 and the work then offered which is now retained is administered by 
the School of Science and Literature, Throughout the history of the institution 
this school has played an important part. It is composed oh ohte departments 
in which instruction is offered by more than 175 faculty members. 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose. As a distinct 
school coordinate with other schools of the University it offers work designed 
to equip the student with a broad and liberal education and thereby enable 
him to care for himself better and to discharge more effectively the duties of 
a citizen. A second purpose is to function as the service division of the 
University, 


Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Administration, and Specch are in the School of Science and Literature. In 
general, the curricula offered in this school are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented bY these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are required which are offered by other schools of the Uni- 
versity. 


Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 196-202 inclusive. 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 194. During the junior and 
senior years the student must complete a major of seven Ee hous courses 
and two minors of three five-hour courses each or a double minor of six five- 
hour courses. Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be 
numbered 200 or above, Required sophomore courses are not counted on the 
majors oe Sipe ae ree constituting the major must be elected from 
courses 0 one department or by two closely related departments 
upon the advice of the dean and the heads of the departments concerned. 
The work composing each minor must be selected from a single department. 
The major and minors will normally be selected from different 4 ST 
but the double minor will be in one department. Other work will be elected 
upon advice of the dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours 
during the junior and senior years. 
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The head of the department in which the student majors—or someone 
designated by him—automatically becomes the student’s advisor and is 
charged with the responsibility of outlining the student's major work. The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields. The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work. 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus, Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public speaking, journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and saving cost. The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this schoo] acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach ancl in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education. A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what cular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transter later to a technical school in the insti- 
tution. Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by 
students registered in the School of Science and Literature. 


Foreign Language.—In all curricula in this school that require three 
quarters in a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Co-operative Program in Business Administration, 
Physics and Applied Physics 


Co-operative programs in Business Administration, Physics and Applied 
Physics are programs of education which offer students in these curricula an 
opportunity to integrate their academic training with practical experience. 
Students alternate each quarter between school and a work assignment pro- 
vided through the Co-operative Coordinator by business, industrial, govern- 
mental and banking organizations. For further information, write Director 
of Engineering Extension, Auburn University. 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, Journalism, Foreign Language, History, Philos- 
ophy, Speech and via) or a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of 
Science with majors in Bio a Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this 
curriculum. Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements be- 
ginning on page 195, This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum re- 
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quirements for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore 
year. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTIA 

“EC 102 Prin. of Geography _5 ~ EH 101 English Comp. —....5 EH 102 English Comp. —....5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 ~MH112 Intr. College Math. .5 «FL Foreign Language*® 5§ 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 — Science (ZY 10l or Science (ZY 102 or 

LY 101 Use of esate CH 103, LOSL)t t .5 CH 104, 104L) —...5 
MS Military Training ....1 ~ MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training —1 
PE cal Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 ~PE Physical Education .} 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

FL Foreign Language .5 “EH 253 Lit. in English _...5 -2EC 200 Gen. Economics —....5 
‘HY 209 U.S. National Gov't 5 FL Foreign Language .5 EH 254 Lit, in English 5 
SY 201 Int. Sociology** ...5 ~HY 210 U.S. State Gov't ...5 PG 211 Psychology*®® —........ 5 


MS Military Training —.1 « MS Military Training 1 ~MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 

Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in liew of Military Training. 

t Economics majors take EC 201, 

* Students who have credit for two high school imits In « foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. 

** Science majors will take two quarters of Science here but Sociology and Paychology are to 
be taken during the Junior or Senior Year. 


For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and 
minors below, 


Language and Literature Majors 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Language-Literature Groups are as follows: 
Englisht, Journalism, Foreign Languaget, Philosophy?, Speechf. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, rt Aas , History, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
related subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, So- 
ciology, Speech, Zoology. 


Science Majorst+ 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


The majors available in the Science Group are as follows: Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Mathematicst, Physics. 

Students who choose a Science Major will select two minors from the 
following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, Geography, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
related subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, 
Sociology, Speech, Zoology. 

t For special departmental] requirements for English, Journalism, Foreign Language, Philosopby, 


Speech and Mathematics majors see pages 195 and 196, 
tt Majors in Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-1031 and CH 104-104L. 
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Social Science Majors 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Social Science Group are as follows: Eco- 
nomicst, Geographyt, Historyt, Sociologyt. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, aphy, History, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
Secretarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, related subjects in Ag- 
riculture or Engineering. 

Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 

The English Major. A fourth quarter of foreign language and HY 472 are 
required for the English major. In selecting his seven course program of 300- 
400 courses, the student should work out a balanced program with his Eng- 
lish faculty adviser. This program should include: (a) one course from this 
group: EH 390, 401, 441; (b) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of dif- 


ferent ages, 


The Foreign Language Major and Minor. A minor involves completion of 
FL 322, 332, or 352, A major requires the complction of seven courses above 
the one hundred level. These courses may be taken in two or more different 
languages. The major or minor student should consult the head professor re- 
garding his program, 

Students who have completed two or more years of a foreign language in 
high school should continue that language on the intermediate level. Credit 
is not granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that 
language two years in high school. 


The Journalism Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in Journalism are 
required, JM 221, 223, 224, 322 and 421 must be taken by all majors. The 
sdaitional eleven hours must include either JM 323 or 465 plus JM 422-3 
(Journalism Workshop, 6 hrs.) or JM 424 (Journalism Internship, 6 hrs.). Stu- 
dents majoring or minoring in Journalism should consult the professor of 
Journalism about their programs of study. 


The Philosophy Major and Minor. A minor must include two historical 
philosophy courses and one other five-hour philosophy course. A major must 
include PA 302, 307 or 308, 320, 410, 420, 430, one 400 level course in his- 
tory, and two five-hour courses in psychology, 


The Speech Major. The seven required speech courses for a major should 
be distributed oak six areas is (a) Correction and Voice Science, (b) 
Group Methods, (c) Fundamentals, (d) Interpretation, (e) Public Address, 
(f) Radio and Television, SP 229, 231, 241 and at least one course from sub- 
lect areas b, d and f above must be included, 


The Mathematics Major, A major in mathematics will consist of the se- 
quences through MH 264 (or MH 301) during the freshman and sophomore 


* For special departmental requirements for Economics, History and Sociology majors see 
puge 196. 
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years. At the beginning of the junior year, the student must consult the de- 
partment of mathematics on the selection of at least four additional junior and 
senior level courses to complete the major, 


The Economies Major. EC 201-2, 245, 360 and 451 must be included in 
this major, ee: 

The History Major; A major must include HY 311, 312, 313 and, es a 
required elective, either-PA 410, 420, 430 or 440, 


The Sociology Major. A major consists of a minimum of 35 hours of so- 
ciology courses following SY 201, including SY 202, 203 and 809. In addi- 
tion in each sociology major EC 245 (Statistics) is required as an elective. 
The student should consult a member of the sociology staff each quarter of 
the junior and senior years regarding completion of his major. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior year the student preparing for a career in law 
and desiring to qualify for the A.B. or B.S, degree awarded at the end 
of the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this 
curriculum at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 
(3), Logic 308 (3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speak- 
ing 231, Argumentation and Debate 283, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 
and History of England 472. In addition, selection from the following five- 
hour courses is strongly recommended for completion of the Junior year: 
Typewriting 111°, Advanced Composition 390, Statistics 345, Corporation 
Finance 463, Public Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 
202 and Cultural Anthropology 203. Those students wishing to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree at Auburn before entering Law School should continue 
this curriculum and complete the usual major, minors and electives described 
above for Science and Literature students, 


Business Administration (BA) 


This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all ae graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and seniors years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business manage- 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 
the business administration- and visa teawgrort graduate, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND OVARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5S EH 102 English Comp. —...5 EC 101 Intr. to Business —5 
HY 107 U.S. History .......5 FL 121, 131 or 151, of FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MH 111 Intr. College Math, 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library ——..1 CH 103) and tt 5 CH 104) and tt _5 
MS Military Training ....1 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 SA 111 Typewriting? .......... 5 
PE Physical Education _1 MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training —.1 


PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 


* Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing. In such cases an Economic Group 
may be substituted, 
tt Must include Laboratory. 


EC 


EC 211 
SP 231 
MS 
PE 


zoh 


EC 331 
EC 300 
EC 360 
tPA3Ol 


EC 465 
EC 446 
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FIRST QUARTER 

Principles of 

Economics ... _. 
Intr. Accounting ....5 
Public Speaking —..5 
Military Training —..1 
Physical Education ..1 


Marketing Principles 5 
Business Mat. ........ 5 
Money & Banking —5 
Iutr. to Philosophy 3 


Public Finance or 


Business Cycles ...... 5 
Group Elective ....... 5 
Elective®® 8 
Elective ................ 3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 202 Economic Problems 5 
EC 2132 Intr, Accounting 5 
HY 206 U.S. Government 5 


MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 341 Business Law 5 

Group Pa | 
Elective®® _............5 
tPA308 Intr. to Logic —.....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective —..5 
Elective®® SS 
pC 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


a7 


THIRD QUARTER 


EC 245 Statistics ................ 


PG 


E 
5 
[ 


Cc 
EH 
s¥ 
M 
PE 
EC 
EH 


a 
: 
z 
; 
‘ 


Elective ——..............0 


EC 463 Corp. Finance ......5 
Group Elective .._5 
Elective®® _..... 5S 
Elective —................3 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in Meu of Military Training 


t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 
** Electives chosen in consultation with advisor. 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe 

EC 358 Economic History of the United States 
EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 

Income Tax Accounting 


EC 314 
EC 321 
EC -322 
EC 323 
EC 332 
EC 333 
EC 342 
EC 402 
EC 404 


EC 4All- 
EC 414 Ady. Income Tax Accounting 


EC 416 


EC 417- 


EC 419 
EC 432 
EC 433 
EC 434 
435 
436 
EC 437 
EC 438 
EC 442 
EC 444 
EC 445 
EC 446 
EC 449 


Property Insurance 
Life Insurance 
Real Estate 


Credits and Collections 


Salesmanship 
Business Law 
American Industries 
Office Management 
12 Cost Accounting 


Auditing 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems 
EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory 
EC 452 Comparative Economic Systeme 


EC 453 Econ, of Growth and Development 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 

EC 464 Investments 

EC 465 Public Finance 

EC 471 Foreign Trade 


EC 476 Motor 


Transporta 
EC 480 Business Policies and Administration 


GY 304 Geography of South America 


GY 305 Geography of North America 


18 Advanced Accounting 
Governmental Accounting 
Advertising 

Retail Store Management 
Purchasing 

Advanced Marketing 
Marketing Research Methods 
Sales Management 

Retail Merchandising 
Personnel Management 
Labor Legislation 

Industria] Relations 
Business Cycles 

Ady. Personnel Administration 


GY 306 Geography of Europe 
GY 307 cae - oe 

GY 308 Geography ca 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
GY 407 World Kesowrces 

IM 306 Industrial Management 
IM 310 Methods Engincering 
PA 440 American Philosophy 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 
SA 302 Office Machines 

SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
SY 401 Population 

SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial , 
ment and professional offices. The program of work outlined leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

In order to determine placement in the proper course personal conferences 
with those students who have had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 
be held during registration. 


itions in business, govern- 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EC 101 Int. to Business — 5 


PE 111 Hygiene ..................l 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SA 203 Secretarial Science .5 


EC 201 Prin. of Economics _5 
FL 122, 132 or 152 .W.........5 
HY 205 Current Events ........1 
PE Physical Education —1 
EC 341 Business Law ........5 
EC 245 Statistics —.............. 
SA 302 Office Machines .....5 
PA 301 Intr, to Philosophy 3 
EO 404 Office see. densest le 
Elective ................- ot 
5 
Elective we 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOMD QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. —...5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
SA 101 Secretarial Science* ; 
PE 112 Hygiene .............. 
PE Physical Education .. 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 





PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ........ 5 
SA 300 Sec, Procedure .....5 
SA 303 Adv. Office Mach. 5 
PA 308 Intr. to Logic or 
PA 302 Ethics NSS 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ........ 5 
SA 401 Dictation 5 
Elective ....:.........—.- 5 
Elective ......... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
FL 121, 131 or 151 —........5 
MH 112 Intr. Col. Math. o: 
EH 108 Classica! Lit. .........5 


SA 102 Secretarial Science .5 

PE 113 Hygiene ........ . 

PE Physical Education 1 

EC 212 Intr. Accounting — 5 

HY 206 U.S. Government ....5 

SP 231 eae Speaking ...... 5 

SA 200 Filing .................... 1 

PE Physical Education .1 

SA 301 Dictation ..... 

EH 345 Bus. & Professional 
Writing ...... —_ 
Elective .......00+--------— 5 
Bective ceecccccseee need 


SA 402 Office Appren- 
Group Elective** .5 
Group Elective’® 5 
Elective .........---..-....3 


* Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit. 
** Refer to page 197 for Group Electives. 


Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
FL 121 Elem. French*? .... 5 


MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EH 253 Lit. in English 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics ................5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 151 Elem. German®® —_5 
MH 431 Intr. Mod. Algebra .5 
MH 420 Intr. to Analysis ....5 
tPA 301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 


MH 443 Solid Anal, Geom. or 

MH 444 Anal. Proj. Geom. or 

MH 447 Found. of Geom, —.5 
®*Elec. 1 Sequence ..5 
Elective 2 .W.............5 
Elective ..~..~~.—.3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
FL 122 Elem. French®® —._5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math, 5 
MS 
PE 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English .......5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


PS 202 Heat, Lt. & Snd. 5 

MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FL 152 Elem. German®® ...5 

HY 207 World History —.. 5 

MH 421 Intr. to Analysis 5 

Elective .......... ig Ss 
SENIOR YEAR 

PA Philosophy Elective 5 

Elec. 1 ~tetbitl 5 

Elective 2 . id 

EBVOCtive .....~..cccceeveeeastd 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Inter. French®*® ...5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education _1 


MH 331 Higher Algebra .....5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. S 
PS 203 Elec. & Magnetism 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 251 Inter. German®® 5 
HY 208 World History 
MH 422 Intr. to seen ~~ 

Elective . =a 


MH 428 Lin. Diff, Systems —5 
Elec. 1 Sequence .5 
Elective 2 ..............45 
BCCRIVE <2. -cccccvecsceeeeed 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in liew of Military Training. 


+t Not required of students in advanced ROTC programs. 

© The order in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged. 
®° The French sequence may be replaced by 15 hours of Rassian. Students who have credit 
for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the third quarter of work in that 
language or take another language. 
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|. These electives are to include any one of the following sequences: (a) PS 305 Introduction 
to Modern Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics I (mech), PS 402 Theoretical Physics {I (mech.), 
(b) ZY LOL, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY J00 Genetica or BY 401 Prins, of Biometry, (c) BY 101, 
BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Prins, of Biometry, (d) CH 103, 103L, 104, 
104L, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or CH 207 Organic Chemistry. 

“, The student must consult with the Department of Mathematics on the selection of these 
electives, They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 
fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum. They may be taken in the biological, physical or social 
aciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics, 

Physics (PS) 

The significant contributions of physics to the advancement of modern 
industry and technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained 
scientists in the field. Opportunities for a career in this science are to be found 
in the increasingly active industrial and governmental laboratories as well as 
on the teaching and research staffs of colleges and universities. The curriculum 
in Physics is recommended to those who contemplate a career in per | 
anc/or research, while the curriculum in Applied Physics (see below) shoul 
appeal to those whose interests lie primarily in the applied aspects of the 
subject. 

Good laboratory and library facilities are available for advanced studies 
and research in several fields of modern and classical physics. Current research 
activities include experimental studies of photonuclear interactions, Beta- and 
gamma-ray scintillation spectrometry, cosmic radiation, radiation damage, crys- 
tal imperfections, gue and solid state lasers, ultrastructure by means of X-ray 
diffraction and study of the 2 yore properties of biophysical media, Mossbauer 
effect, quadrupole focusing of positive and negative ions, and magneto-optics. 
In addition theoretical investigations are presently being conducted in molec- 
ular physics, operation methods in quantum mechanics, classical mechanics, 
classical and quantum statistics, and crystal imperfections. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CHE 111 Chemistry .... -S CH 112 Chemistry 0005 CH 113 Chemistry —............5 
HWY 107 U.S. History ._....... 5 EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. —....5 


MIi160 Intr. College Math.® 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ..... 1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


El 253 Lit. in English —......5 
Mii 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics et 
MS Military Trainiog 1 
PE Physical Education 1 





FL. 151 Elem. German®*® —..5 
MH 402 Eng. Math, I 
PS 301 Intr. Elec. & Mag. 5 

Elective .................3 


CH 407 Physical Chemistry _5 
PS 401 Theoretica) Phys. I 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics .....5 

Elective ......cccvcrseree-d 


MH 161 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL 121 Elem. French*® 5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Sound, Light 5 


MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German®*® 5 
PS 302 Electronics —........... 5 

Elective®®® 20.0005 
Elective ——............... 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
PS 308 Ost .. 
PS 402 Theoretical Phys. fl 5 
Elective — cacti 





Total—211 quarter hours 


MH 262 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


FL 122 Elem, French®*® 5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations —..5 
PS 203 Elec. and Mag. —.....5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .] 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis _ 5 
PS 305 Modern Physics ....5 


PS 404 Thermodynamics 5 





Group Elective .......5 
Elective .—.... 5 
SS 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in liew of Military Training. 


® Only Give hours credit allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if sequence MM 111-112 


is taken instead of MH 160. 


** Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. 
*°° Students planning to do graduate work should elect MH 404. 
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460 Numerical Analysis I 
304 Applied Spectroscopy 


200 

anos Engineering Mathematics [1 and HI 
PS 

PS 


409 Introduction to Reactor Physics [ 


This curriculum provides a thorough 
training in mathematics and related sciences to enable 


industrial and 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


Applied Physics (APS) 


foundation in 


-five 


PS 410 Introduction to Reactor Physics I 

PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray Crystallography 
PS 414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 

PS 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 


ysics and sufficient 
e graduates to enter 


governmental research laboratories. Many graduates in this 
curriculum elect to pursue further training for advanced de 

During the junior and senior years, thirty 
nated as technical electives, At least twenty of 


in Physics, 
arter hours are desig- 
ese quarter hours are 


to be taken in one related science. The remaining fifteen quarter hours 
may be chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the 


related science. 


Following the curriculum outline is a list of technical electives in the 


related sciences. 





EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


PS 201 Mechanics —........... 5 
MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education —1 

17 
MH 402 Eng. Math. f ............ 5 
PS 301 Inter. Electricity 


& Megnetism —.....5 
®°°T echnical Elective 5 


15 





PS 401 Theoretical Phys. I 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics —5 
Technical Elective .5 

e*°*E lective — —— 





18 


* Only 5 hours of credit 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Chemistry ——.........5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
MH 161 Anal Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing ........ 2 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ME 307 Dynarics** 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Lt, & Sod. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


-_ — 


17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 305 Modem Physics 5 
PS 404 Thermodynamics ....5 
EE 331 Circuit Analysis I —.5 

©02°F lective —......__. 


SENIOR YEAR 
PS 402 Theoretical Phys. If 5 
echn 


eeeeF jective ....... 





18 
Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


CH 113 Chemistry ..............5 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
IL, 103 Mach, Tool Lab. ....1 
MS Military Training = 


Physical Education . 
18 





ME 306 Strength of Matls.**° 5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations .....5 
PS 203 Elec. & Mag, ........5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .! 
i7 

PS 302 Electronica — ....... 5 
PS 303 Optics —..—............5 
Technical Elective .5 

©0¢°F lective ...........-..----- 3 


-_—— — 


15 


PS 413 X-rays & Crys. 
ee ea 
Technical Elective 5 
Technical Elective .45 
©9°¢Plective .......__.......3 





18 


allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if the sequence Mit 
111-112 is taken instead of MH 1 


®® Students taking related courses in chemistry will take CH 207 (Organic Chemistry) instead 


of ME 307 and CH 208 ( 


) instead of ME 306. 


Organic Chemistry 
©°® Students taking advanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the Sfteen 


hours of free electives and one of the 


technical electives. 


©°¢°® Students anticipating graduate work should use 10 hours of technical electives and an 


equal number of free electives to complete at 
Otherwise, his 


German or Russian. 


least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages: 
French, free elective credits (up 5 
im the areas of Philosophy, Literature, History, the Social Sciences 


to 15 hours) should be earned 
or the Fine Arts. 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In parenthesis following a course title are numbers indicating when the courte should be 


taken. Examples: (3-2) means the course 
quarter. 

AE 30] Basic Aerodynamics ..........000.. 5 
AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics —.............. 5 


AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics ................ 5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis —................. (3-3) 5 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry — 22002 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ............. (4-1) 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry .............. (4-2) 5 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry 2.000000... 5 


CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chem. (3-1) 5 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynami an 
EE 332 Circuit Analysis ...,..........__(3-3) 5 
EE 430 Radio Transmission Line .......... (4-1) 5 





should be taken during the junior year in the second 


ME 202 Materials of Engineering ................ 


Oe 


ME 421 Heat Transfer ; 
ME 441 Engineering Systems I ......... 
ME 442 Engineering Systems [1 ............ 
MH 404 Engincering Mathematia II —....... 
MH 428 Linear Differential Systems —............ 
MH 460 Computer Systems —— ~-.........—.......... 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy ~................. 
PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physica | ............... e 


ee 


-_~ 

> 

SPT: &: : 
or by Gr Gr Ge cs Gt tn oe Ct So 


EE 442 Ind, Electronics and Control Cir. 005 PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics II cane 
EE 443 Transistor Electronics wee. Mee, me ew: he! 5 
EE 444 Fund. of Digital Computers ...........5 PS 470 Health Physice —-ccccccoccocccocceee 5 
EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation —..........5 
EE 445 Communications Eng. IT (4-2) 5 


Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 


For Students in Pre-Medicine (PM), Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine (PY) 

The first two years of this curriculum meet the minimum course require- 
ments for admission to the Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine. Refer to 
page 208 for particulars, Standard schools of dentistry and medicine require 
at least two and three years, ively. Each student is urged to continue 
an additional one or two years the bare minimum demands of the 
professional school of his choice, however. The Bachelor of Science degree is 
awarded to those completing the four-year curriculum before entering pe 
fessional school. Students admitted to dental, medica] or veterinary medical 
school before graduation, but after having completed the first three years of 
this curriculum at Auburn and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, 
may transfer credits for the first year in professional school back to Auburn 
and receive the B.S. degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, .....5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
Mii 1}1 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 103L Gen, Chem, Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
ZY 101 Zoology —............. ..5 EH 102 English Comp. .._5 HY 107 US. History .._.__—_5 
LY 101 Use of Library -...... 1 ZY 102 Zoology ...................<. 5 MH112 Int. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 101 Ceneral Botany ...... 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 


PS 205 Physics — —~.. —_. 
CH 105 General Chemistry —3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 


or 
Alf 200 Intr. An. Husb.® —.5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


PS 206 Physica —.........._5 
HY 206 U.S. Government 


or 
PH 202 Veterinary Poul.* 5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EH 141 Medical Vocab. 5 
PS 210 Physics 


or 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition® .5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 


* To be taken by pre-veterinary students but not by pre-medical ot pre-dental students, 
Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in liew of Military Training. 





FIRST QUARTER 
EH 345 otro) and Prof. 
riting ...... 5 
FL 151 Comes Paseseess ee 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ...... 5 
1PA301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 
HY 305 Current Events®** _1 





EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 
Group Elective .......5 
Group Elective .......5 
Elective .. jeideeiiba 





JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis .....5 
FL 152 German®® ........0.05 
SY 201 Sociology  ..............5 
1PA308 Intr. to Logic .........3 
HY 305 Current Events®®® _1 


SENIOR YEAR 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
Group Elective .......5 
Group Elective ........ 
Elective ....................3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 251 German*®® 5 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. .5 
Elective .. 3 
HY 305 Current Events®°® 1 


eee ee eee eee 


SP 231 Public Speaking 5 
Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective —....5 
Elective —............ ad 


** Students who have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third quarter's 
work in that language or take another language. 
°°° Not required for graduation but urged in preparation for Medical and Dental Aptitude 
tests. Three quarters of Current Events recommended throughout Junior year and may be used in 


place of a three-hour elective. 


t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


CH 301 Biochemistry 


EH 2553 Literature in English 
EH 357-8 American Literature 
FL 252 Intermediate German 
HY 207-8 World History 

MH 
PG 435 Abnormal Psychology 


Advanced Mathematics 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

SY 304 Minority Groups 

VM 200 General Microbiology 

VM 220-1 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
ZY 300 Genetics 

ZY 308 Micrology 

ZY 404 Medical Entomology 

ZY 409 Histology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


J]. E. Greenz, Dean 


TT {—& SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least two years of the pre-professional course. 


Admission 


Two years of general college work, with a minimum scholastic average of 
1.25 on all required courses, is required for admission. A grade of D on any 
required course will not be accepted. The Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine may require a personal interview with any 
applicant and may also require a reading com rohecaice test, or an examina- 
tion on any required course. The School of Science and Literature offers a 
two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents 
of Alabama. Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should 
be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
Such work should include 10 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter 
hours of organic chemistry, 10 uarter hours of physics, 5 quarter hours of 
botany, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 “vie ours of English Composi- 
tion, 10 quarter hours of introductory college mathematics, 5 quarter hours 
of poultry science, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of 
introductory animal science, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 
quarter hours of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern 
language may be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be 
taken through the Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. 
Three semester-hour courses wil] be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five quarter-hour courses. 


Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not less than four months in advance of entrance date. Ap- 
plications will be considered from students who submit evidence of satisfactory 
completion of all requirements. Students will be admitted at the beginning 
of the fall quarter. 


Admission under the Regional Plan, — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is no 
limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to 
restrict admissions to 75 new students each year—32 from Alabama and a 
fixed share of the other 43 from each of the other five participating states. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
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attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact the and guidance service for information and advice con- 
cerning courses which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. 
Inquiries should be made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gai , Florida 


Kentucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississ Pp State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
ater under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed. Courses acceptable in the de program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his 
state's list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and a transcript covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Aubum, Alabama 


Florida: Secretary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Louisiana; Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The final selection of students to be admitted is made by the Committee 
on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Aubum University. 
These selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by 
the committees in the respective states after giving due consideration to 
scholastic record and general adaptibility for the profession. The right is 
reserved to accept or reject any applicant. All applications for admission must 
be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine by May 1 preceding date of 


admission. 


Microscopes, — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this in- 
strument, Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a 
scholastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year 
may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic de- 
ficiency. Students who make a grade of “F” on any course may be required 
to withdraw from the School of" Veterinary Medicine unti] such time as the 
course is offered again, Such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence, The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will me a part of 
the student’s record. 


Veterinary Curriculum 


Below are the subjects required for each of the four years in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school 
during the Summer, Fall and Winter quarters. Following completion of the 
three quarters of senior academic ark each student will be required to 
serve an internship of one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. 
A certificate of satisfactory completion of this internship will be required 
for graduation. 
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Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
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FIRST QUARTER 

VM 320 Anatomy eae 
VM 326 Histology 5 
VM 330 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
VM 333 Zootechnics —........... 
VM 436 Pharmacology .........5 
VM 443 Physiology —.......... 
VM 450 General Pathology —5 
VM 456 Parasitology -—.......3 


VM 500 Vet. Medicine .........5 

VM 510 Small Animal Med, 5 

PH 422 Avian Diseases —.....5 

VM 526 Physical Diag. & 
Clinical T 


VM 528 Applied Anatomy ...2 


a 


Jurisp. & Ethics —....1 
Vet. Medicine .........3 
Applied Anatomy ....1 
Obstetrics .......05 
Meat Sanitation .....5 
Large Anima! Sur- 

gery & Ob. Ex. —.....1 


3 Basas 


ereeeetee 
S 


= 


(See page 201 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
VM 321 Anatomy .............5 
VM 327 Organology .............5 
VM 331 Inf. & Immunity —. 
VM 329 Physiology ~............ 3 


VM 451 Systemic and 
Special Pathology ...5 


VM 457 Parasitology -..........5 
THIRO YEAR 
VM 501 Vet. Medicine ........ 5 


VM 503 General Surgery ......3 
VM 521 Milk Sanitation ....... 5 
VM 527 Physical Diag. & 
Clinical Technique ..2 
VM 530 Radiology &« 
Radiation Biology ....5 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics ...... J 


FOURTH YEAR 


VM 552 Jurisp. & Ethics ......1 
VM 555 Infectious Diseases _5 


VM 573 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. 1 
VM 567 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 577 Small Animal Clinic 2 


Total—228 quarter hours 


Graduate Requirements 


THIRD QUARTER 


oo 
te 
oo 
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oe 





VM 458 Parasitology — .......3 
VM 453 Systemic and 
s Pathology ..... 2 
VM 461 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ............5 
VM 502 Vet. Medicine .......... 5 
VM 504 Large Animal 
Surgery a 
VM 512 Small Animal 
SUT ery ne cnnnnnnnnnne a 
VM 519 Sm, An, Medicine 3 


VM 508 Large Anima! Clinic 1 
VM 518 Small Anima!) Clinic | 


VM 556 Infectious Diseases 5 
VM 558 Applied Anatomy ...] 
VM 582 Seminar —.—.............3 
VM 588 Veterinary Medicine 5 
VM 564 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Ex. —..1 
VM 574 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. .1 
VM 568 Large Anima! Clinic 2 
VM 578 Small Animal Clinic 2 


requirements, ) 


School of Veterinary Medicine master’s degree candidates may be required 
to pass a preliminary oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for 
admission into the Graduate School. See Graduate School section of this cat- 
alog, memoranda issued by the School, and the Graduate Schoo] Catalog, 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parken, Dean 
W. S. Battey, Associate Dean and Coordinator of Research 


A LL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 

or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. A pli- 
cation for admission, the form for which may be secured from the Graduate 
School, must be accompanied by a transcript of undergraduate credits, It 
must be received at least three weeks before registration. Every applicant 
must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation 
in the field in which he desires to major as determined by the screening 
committee of the school or department concerned. 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to ipateate work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations 
concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 


The Graduate Schoo] administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below, 


The Master's Degree Program 

Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultura] Education, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Science, Animal Nutrition, Botany, Business Administration, Chemica] Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Produc- 
tion, Education, Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Forestry, Game Management, Home Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, 
Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Radiological Sciences, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech, 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricultural 
Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master of 
Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of Home Economics, 


The Specialist in Education Program 
Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 
The Doctoral Degree Program 
Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of paca and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Mechanical En ome Physics, Poultry Seience, and 
Zoology-Entomology, and an interdisciplinary program in Agricuftural Engi- 
neering. 3 


Research Program at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association with the Oak Ridge Institute our graduate research 
programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced 
degree candidates in certain areas have completed their resident work at 
Meteies it is possible, by special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge 
to do their research problems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is 

ible for our faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge 

esearch Participation Program for varying periods, usually not less than 
three months, in order to pursue advanced studies in their fields of speciali- 
zation. Thus, both faculty and students may keep abreast of the most 
modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and nuclear research that 
is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of ndents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do, Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 
salary and rank. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and activity in basic research among the faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction. 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest sums for their completion. Applications 
for grants are evaluated carefully by the Research Grant-in-Aid Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


Nuclear Science Center 


Construction of a Nuclear Science Center is scheduled to begin soon. This 
facility will provide research and teaching space for use by all Departments 
for work in all phases of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science 
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field. It is expected that work will be done in the areas of agriculture, chem- 
istry, engineering, home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medi- 
cine. 


Auburn Computer Center 
NATHANIEL Macon, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, established in 1959, is administered by the 
Graduate School. The Center currently is i ig with an IBM Model 1620 
computer, which is to be replaced in 1964 with an IBM Model 7040 com- 
puter. The facilities of the Center are available to students and faculty for 
use in instructional and research programs. Persons interested in the use of 
the facilities should contact the Director for information on policies regarding 
charges for computer time and to arrange for use of the computer facilities. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen: those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 
atudents; 600 to 699, graduate students; and 700, doctoral candidates, 


Description of courses in each department includes: (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lecture 
and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course consists 


of lecture periods 


equal in number to course credit); (¢) the quarter in which the course is of- 


fered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of subject matter and method. 
Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty, 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Acronautical Administration (AA).....—... 214 
Aerospace Engineering (AE)........................ 216 
Agricultural Economics (AS).................. 217 


Administration, Supervision, and 
Guidance (AED)... ----..cccceccceccceneencccee ness 


Agricultural Engineering (AN)................ 222 
Agronomy and Soils (AY).......:.cccssoe 224 


Afr Science (AF) ...0.2nccsccsccccscmrsncssssesssssscees « 226 
Animal Science (AH)..............-.. 27 
Architecture (AR) sos, ..229 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY)................ 234 
Building Technology (BT)........... eee 
Chemical Engineering (CN)......... soonnnnennseueust 238 
eden FACED) ncurevccsesnsmmuvencnchannatesesetbetotee 239 
Civil Engineering (CE) ..cccccccccccccccccccnee ee 245 
Dairy Science (DH)............. sues ee 
A eT Sie 246 
Eecomormics (EC) oon ceneneceeeeeeeceannnnnnnrenseenna Oe 
Elementary Education (EED)...00000....0...... 252 
Electrical Engineering (EE). ..............0. 254 


Engineering Craphics (EG)........0......... 
EY 4, | RR a vee era 
Foundations of Education (FED)... 260 
Foreign Languages (FL). ..00.0.ccccccccccccccccceeee 261 
RING \ s SEF -cakccrcaamassssoshesteeekcasahibcooorion smc Le 
General Electives... ieee BIL 
fe) a ee ee 


History & Political Science (HY)... 
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Home Economics (HE)... 0000. 273 
Bf er Ey 
Interdepartmental Education (IED)... 280 
Industrial Engineering (TE)....000000........283 
Industrial Laboratories (IL),........0.00000... 284 
Journalism (JM)...... avec eee |. 
Laboratory Technology (LT) ........c.000.. 286 


Library Science (LY)... 0....-cccccsceeeennne 286 
Mathematics (MB)... —.cccccceccccsscveeecceeeesd 87 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)...................... 
Military Science (MS).....cccccccccccecencscssvcesenee..204 
Nt OI orccceh-scvertonpesdbstssccaseacs 
Naval Science (NS).........ccccooccovvccecceereceee...00 


Pee” CRB ro crcarecceessvnescbliidiea Oe 


Physical Education (Men and Women) 
(See Health, Physical Education & Recreation) 


SONS ) VNR sissies eet ee Se 


Poultry Science (PH)... cccecs.o-es 308 
Pre-Engineering (PN) ..c...0..000cccccccccesenceeeese ___. 309 
PPOMOUONY Le sascistroneseiet rressmcnaesatae 309 
Radiological Sciences (RS)... 312 
Religious Education (RE)... .......... sesseetie 312 
Secondary Education (SED)...................... 513 
Secretarial Administration (SA)... 315 


Ah ) | Nn err | | 
i . a 
Textile Technology (TT)..........................320 


Vocational, Technical. and Practical 
Arts Education (WRT ce ae 


Veterinary Medicine (VM)... 323 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY)... 
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General Elective Courses 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum. 


AF Advanced Air Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 


For students selected. 


Ali 360, Appreciation of Architecture (3). Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to 
AR and ID students.) 
Survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings, exsuys, 


AR 370. = las ew * Living (3). Pr., junior standing, (Not open to AR and ID 
students 

Survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 

AT 332. American Painting and Sculpture (3), 
Survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day. Tlustrated 
lectures, readings, 

AT 431. Contemporary Art (3). 
Survey of modern puinting, sculpture, and industrial design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 

BY 308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. 
Brief introduction to the botanical characteristica of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and varions ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, furage, ornamentals, drugs, otc. Local fleld trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit In Botany.) 


CH 342. Geology (3). Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 


General geology. 
DR 313. Drama Appreciation 1 (3). (Not open to Drama majors.) 


Survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Illustrated Ieetures, readings, 


DR 314. Drama Appreciation I (3), (Not open to Drama majors.) 
Survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make ~oe “going intelligent fun, 


DR 350, Sound for the oe (3). Junior standing or approval of instructor, 
Selection, recording, editin controlling of sound effects as they are needed in the 
theatre. A non-technical at Se of the recording process, slong with the operation, care, and 
tnaintenance of tape recording equipment. 

EC 206, Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 

Appraisal and survey of the social and eceomomic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society, Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Indostrial Kevolution,. 

EC 340. Personal Finance (3), Pr., junior standing. 

Informative study of plans for managing personal financial problema Involving Insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 
buying, etc. 

EH 208. Literature of the Western World (3). Pr., EH 108 or EH 253. All quarters. 
Study of about eight significant library works of the W Western World which provide rep- 
resentative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformatiom, and Eighteenth Cen- 


tury periods. 

EH 301. Creative Writing (3), Fall, Spring. 
Devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. The student may be 
permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 


EH 302. Creative Writing {3}. Fall, Spring. 
Continuation of English 


EH 310. Word Study (3). ral Spring. 
History of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the student's 
command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the devolop- 
ment of human thought. 

EH 320. An Introduction to Drama (3). Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Tbsen will be considered. 


EH 350, PH asl 32) Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 


EH 451-52 
Some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, 
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EH 360. Continental Fiction a (3). Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels. 


EH 365. Southern Literature (3), Spring. 


EH $81. Te Re St ee ee Fall, 
its assumptions effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
works of of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
ousseau, 


EH 385. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). Winter. 


GY 301, Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3), Pr., junior standing. 
with the interaction between the natural-physical environment nei the international 
cctivias of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs, 


CY 303. Ate ei ones of the Soviet Union (3). Pr., junior standing. 
geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international affairs, 


HE 02. Table Service (3), Each quarter. 
accessories used for table Aarne in their relation to each other and to the com 
ive service of meals. Principles of Hower arrangement are studied and forms of the 
different food services in the home, 


HE 304. Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. 
The relationship of family members, economic and social problems at all age levels, 
and development tasks of individuals. 


HE 306, Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). All quarters. 
ood grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations. 


HE bie Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. 
Oy and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, ceramics, weaving, fabric deco 
rm e 


HE 353. Community and Family Health (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 
Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available 
health facilities with Geld trips. 


HE 355. Consumer Textiles (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes and trade practice with special emphasis on cousumer problems. 
HE 372, Nutrition and stasieh (3) 
Study and application of the undamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of «if- 
ferent age levels and selection of food ot different cost levels are considered, Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


HF 225, Flower Arranging (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall, 
Principles and practices of flower arranging in the home. 


HY 204. History of the Modern World (3). (Credit in HY 208, 312, and 313 excludes 
credit for this course, 

Survey of the major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to the Mod- 
ern World Civilization. (Primarily for students in Engmeering curricula.) 

HY 314. United States Colonial Eiistory (3). Pr.. junior standing, 
Survey of the political, economic, social history of the colonies from their founding 
through the American Revolution. 

HY 315, International Organization (3). Pr., junior standing. 
tts the evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United 
Nations. 


HY 322. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing, 
Brief survey of the influence toa) the United States. has exerted in Somuitsionsal affairs. 
HY aii. _, History of the West (3). Pr., junior standing 
ef history of the development of iid West and of ic "tafluence on Amvrican History. 
MS Advanced Military Science (3), Lec, 4, Drill 2, 
For students selected 
MU 371, Introduction to Music (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or Ors. 
Ee at oot ode in the understanding 7 music including an explanation of basic terms, 
notations, rhythms, tonal systems, vocal and piano score reading. 
MU 372, Music in the Western Civilization (3). (May not be taken for credit by 
music ma 


minors. 
Music as related to the philosophical, economic, and social growth of our culture from the 
Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 
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MU 373. Appreciation of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by musie majors 
or minors.) 


Outstanding composers and compositions, No previous music training required. An orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


MU 374. Masterpieces of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors.) 


Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 


MU 375. rep of Jazz (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors or 


munors. 
The origin, development, and styles of jazz music; people important in the development 
of American jazz music. 


MU 376. Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). (May not be taken for credit by music 
majors or minors.) 
Outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special emphasis on 
the modern American musical theatre, 


MU 377. Music Arran 3). B 
Project course in aging {S) ans 8 pone from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 


NS Advanced Naval Science (3), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
ected. 


For students sel 


PA 301. Introduction to Philosophy (3). 
Introductory survey of the great 


PA 302. Introduction to Ethies (3). 
Introduction to the general principles of morality as applied to human conduct, 


PA 308. Introduction to Logic (3), (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
Principles of Jogical thinking with emphasis upon functional application of these principles. 


PA 310, Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism, 


PA 315. Western Religious Thought (3). 
Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 


and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 


PG 311. The Behavior of Man (3). (Not available to students with credit in PG 211. 
May be used as a prerequisite for PG 325, PG 330, PG 345. 
Humanistic aspects of general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of the science 
of the behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, world 
of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 


PS 217. Astronomy (3). ; | 
Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies 
with a three-inch refracting telescope. 


PY 310. Public Health (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Non-technical survey the common communicable diseases including the causative agent, 
mode of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation, and immunization control meas- 
ures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State health agencies, (Not open to 
students in pharmacy.) 


: igi Thought (3). 

= ie Rein oe ee philusop cal iach of Christianity and modern thought in 
other fields, 

RE 305. Co ative Religions (3). 
Principal T tigions of igh So is readings in the history and Hterature of the 
peoples whose religions are discussed. 

RE 306. Studies in the Gospels (3). 
Characteristics of the Gospels and the barmony among them. 

307. History of the Christian Church (3). 

= History of the Christian Church hom ae. of the New Testament period to the pres- 
ent time with chief emphasis upon the development in Westem Europe and in the United 
States. 

RE 308, The Epistles of Paul (3), 
Episties of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds, and arguments; the ma- 
jor emphasis of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, | Corinthians, 
and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 


cal problems underlying western civilization, 
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RE 309. The Prophets of Israel (3). 
History of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity, Selected figures of the 
Old Testament are studied, each seen in bis own day secking to interpret his times in the 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


SA 113. Personal T Lopesonr) (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in SA 111 
or those aac han have had one high school unit in typing.) 
Introductory course designed for students who wish to learn typewriting for personal use, 
Emphasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the 
preparation of reports. More time spent on the applicanon of fundamentals than on speed, 


SP =. + Grong Les Leadership (3). 
functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organising 
si conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students gain leadership 
eee in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership 


SP Pose Pablio Speaking (3). (3). (Credit in this course excludes credit for SP 231.) 
Designed in preparing and delivermg effective public speeches extem- 


rear areat tn ‘pouchanta ko cu is on Srl expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches, 


SP 316. Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participete in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed, Theory and practice both employed, 


SP 334. Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the lsruet 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social acene. 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). 
Basio factors in dating, courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for mur- 


riage and family living. 


SY 307. The Court and Penal Administration (3). 
An analysis of the experience of the lawbreaker from arrest through the court and prison 
to the eventual return to society. Particular attention is paid to correction, (To be offered 
in alternate years.) 


SY 311. Technology and Socia) Change (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological evelopment and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 


SY 312. Marriage Adjustments (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Survey of emotional, social and biological factors in or ‘family setting with emphasis upon 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 

ZY 204. Insects (3). 
Introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (Credit 
not allowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 

ZY 205. Wildlife Conservation (3), Fall. 
Conservation and natural history of importent wildlife animals, especially Alabama Ash, 


amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Some field trips will be required as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 


ZY 206. Conservation in the United States (3), Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Basio facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conserva- 
tion of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and 
wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high schoo! teachers. 
ZY ai. Birds (3). Fall, Summer. 
in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
sigh color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 
ZY +16, Fish Culture (3). Winter. 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 


Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


ead Professor Pitts 
Assistant Picton Robinson and Williams 
Instructor Wiseman 


201, Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of fight. This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the University who desire a genera) and practical knowledge of aviation. 


304, 


305. 


306. 


308. 


401, 
402. 
403, 
406. 


407. 


416. 


417. 


415. 


419. 


423. 


424, 


425. 


427. 
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Air Navigation I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., MH 112. 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pllotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


Meteorology (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., re standing. 

An introductory course in Meteorology Including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, 
measurement of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower atmosphere. 
Credit may not be earned in both AA 304 and AA 305. 


Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 112 and PS 204. 

A basic study of meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data 
und preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, 
computation of data; preperation of weather maps. 


Private Pilot Training—Plight (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
Dual and solo Aight instruction as required for the FAA Private Pilot Certificate, Previous 
flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above, See page 84 for few. 


Air Navigation II (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 303. 

Use of navigation instruments and radio aids; celestial navigation; planning of long range 
flights; practice of problems. 

Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

lias of all regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic 
rules. 


Acronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing. Fall. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries. 


Aeronautical Seminar IT (1). Br. Junior standing. Winter. 
Special problems and current status of the missile and space industries. 


Aeronautical Seminar II (1). Pr., junior standing. Spring. 
Current economic aspects of the aerospace industries, 


Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3), Lab. 9. 
Dual and solo fight instruction as required for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Previous flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 84 for fees, 


Aircraft Powerplants (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Engine nomenclature and types, cycles of operation, lubrication, fuels, corburetion, ignition 
and starting systems, engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet propulsion. 

Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of wana financing the airport; sources of income; establishment of ratex 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and mirport maintenance; accounting pro- 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandizing. 

Airline Operation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs; personne! rela- 
tions; research; public relations. 

Air Transportation (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Historical one iaae BD wn status of alr transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of alr transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial alr transportation. 

Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Junior standing and AA 307. 

A study of all facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center 
and control tower operation. 


Flight Instructor Training (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 


Certificate. 

Instruction in the theory, methods and technique of Might training. Sufficient ground and 
flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. See page 84 
for fees. 


Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 


cate. ’ 
Ground and flight instruction in the theory and practice of instrument fiving. See page 64 
for fees. 

Aircraft Components (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Design, installation, me function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 
equipment of aircraft. 

Multi-Engine Training (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Certificate. 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground 
and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine—Land. 
See page 84 for fees. 


216 


205. 


300, 
SOL. 


308, 


401. 


402. 
403. 


464. 


405. 


408. 


409. 


411. 


412. 


413. 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Professors Djordjevic, Hu, and Martin 
Associate Professors Barna, Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professor Nichols* 
Instructor Stone 
Aerospace Fundamentals (3). 
Introduction to aerospace concepts and terminology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems. 


. Elementary Astronautics (3). Pr., AE 205. Corequisite, MH 361. 


Fusdaeatd study of the atmosphere and development of the standard atmosphere. Intro- 
duction to planetary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solar system. Designed 
to acquaint the student with the overall environment and technology of space travel. 


Aerospace Anal Fn, 361. 
Introd pti and me ey 6); ees notations and methods used in aerospace engineering. 


sa ynamics (5). Pr., AE 205, ME 321, ME 301, or ME 310 and 
The basic equations of fluid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure distri- 
butions, velocity measuring techniques, and aerodynamic testings facilities, Basic airfoil and 
wing theory with application extended to propellers, elementary boundary layer theory, and 
fundamentals of dimensional analysis. Also includes basic performance characteristics. 


Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., AE 205 and ME 306. 
Load analysis of aerospace structures involving load tactors, space frames, beams and re- 
dundant frames. 


Aerodynamics Laboratory I (1), Lab. (3), Corequisite, AE 301. 
Basic nerodynamic investigations and written reports, wimd tunnel calibration, basic wind 
tunnel tests and interpretation of test results. 


Aeronautical Problems I (1), Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing, 

Investigation of current acronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr. AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 4 


Stability and Sarat (5). Pr., AE 404. 

Stability and control of conventional aircraft and advanced types of missiles. Static longi- 
tudinal and lateral stability and control criteria and requirements, stick fixed and stick 
free. Derivation of generalized equations of the dynamics of flight. Longitudinal dynamic 
stability, numerical analysis and analog computer methods of solution. Control effectiveness 
and stick forces in standard maneuvers. 


High Speed ries hog ge Pr., junior standing and AE 413. 
Fundamental princip compressible fiow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


needs Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (5). Pr., junior standing and 
Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 
boundary layers and their relation to akin friction and heat transfer. Basic concepts of the 
continuum, slip and free-molecule flow regimes and their application to typical aerodynamic 
heating problems. 


Aerod Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. C uisite, AE 403, 
pe byenys Boon oder fr fo scabies clateaeas: including effect of aircraft 
configuration changes, 


Aircraft Structures I (5). Pr., AE 308. 
Analysis for detlections, redundancies, structural stability of Hat and curved plates; sandwich 
construction; shell analysis. 


Airplane Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AE 409, 
Aircraft and missile design specifications and their application to typical structural design 
problems. (Computer applications to structural problems.) 


Airplane Structures Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Corequisite, AE 409. 

Experimental stress analysis techniques and their application to arrospace structures. Elec- 
trical, mechanical and optical strain measurements for static and dynamic loading. Fatigue 
and elevated temperature effects. 


Theoretical Aerodynamics (5), Pr., AE 300 and AE 301, 
Fundamental] practices of serodynamics, potential flow theory, dynamics of viscous Auids. 
Correlation of potential flows theory with experimental results. 


® On leave 


4l4. 


415, 


428. 


429. 


430. 


431. 


601, 


602. 


605. 


611, 


631. 


690. 


699. 


101. 
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Gasdynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Fundamentals of the kinetic theory of gases. Molecular transport of mass, momentum and 
energy. Momentum and heat diffusion basic equations for isentropic ow. Nonisentroplc 
flow, boundary layer and shock wave phenomena, Mechanics of rarefied gases. Acro- 
thermodynamic aspects of hypersonic flow, 


Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing and ME 301 or ME 310, 
and AE 301 or ME 325, 

Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, und gas turbines. Flow of 
gasses through ducts and nozzles. 


Space Propulsion Systems (5), Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer «pace vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanic, ouclear 
power systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 
engines, 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., AE 301 and ME 322. 

Lagrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of-freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, flutter theory. 

Rotary Wing Aircraft (5), Pr., AE 301. 

Rotary wing fight characteristics aad basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra- 
tion and performance, 


Astronautics (5). Pr.. AE 206, AE 300 and AE 301. 
Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
range parameters and deviation coefficients; setellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 
jectories. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 404. 

A continuation of AE 404, High Speed Aerodynamics. Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fluid flow and application. Lifting surfaces, lifting 
bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 

Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 igh Spee three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions, 

High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. 

A anu of AE 602 to include ©). of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
properties. 

Aeroelasticity (5). Pr., AE 429. 

General aay ie of ‘acrolastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic 
stresses. 

Thrust Generation (5), Pr., AE 301 or equivalent. 

Aerothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat transfor 
in Buid flow, nuclear propulsion. 


. Hypersonic Flow Theory (5). Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 


Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects, Real gas effects in gasdynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 

mics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661. 
Small-disturbance ght (5) and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivatives analysix, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of uncontrolled longitudinal and latera) motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems 
by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and control, 
Advanced Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 431 or permission of instructor, 
Advanced astrodynamics and trajectory theory; o-body problems; perturbation forces and 
effects; orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of spece guidance. A continun- 
tion of AE 431 at the graduate level. 
Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Provides weekly lectures on current dev ts in werospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and ongincert. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Professors Lanham, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Yeager 
Lisekvee Deatesions Kern, Morrill, Partenheimer, and Wibon 
Assistant Professors Dunkelberger and Miller 
no tame pea Orientation (0). Lec. 1. All quarters. (Required of all students in 
1 of Agriculture.) 
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eee Economics Orientation (0). Lec, 1. (Required of all students in 
Agricultural Administration.) 


Agricultural Economics (5). All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Principles of economics as applied to agriculture. Agnculture in the national aod «tate 
economy. An orientation in agricultural economics dealing especially with economic prin- 
ciples involved in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, con- 
sumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, ete., and with utilization of lund, 
labor, and capital. 


Agricultural Marketing ( . AS 202 or EC 201. 

ples and problems Abs Oa in marketing farm products, Analysis of marketing fune- 
tions, ¢ervices, and costs; reducing costs and improvmg marketing efficiency. Marketing 
methods and distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market institutions and 
operation, 


aay Records (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 

Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of reoords and accounts 
adapted to use on Alabama farms. Using farm records to aid in the suceessfal and profit- 
able operation of farm businesses; in the integration of farm and home development; to 
complement necessary records for income and Social Seourity tax purposes; and as a basis 
ro hedtvisal and planning farm businesses. 


tural Cooperatives (3), Pr., AS 202, . 
ate and prob of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual jomo- 
ciations. Development of cooperative action, collective bargaining, and cooperative orginte 
zation. Analysis of cooperatives in the economy and comparisons with other forms of busi- 
ness organization. 


Agricultural Finance (3), Pr., AS 202, 

Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit, Emphasis is placed on both public and private 
credit institutions and on financing problems and policies in Alabama agriculture. 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202, 

The theory of lan values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry munagement, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use. 


Rural Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

An introduction to rural soviology emphasizing ie basic concepts and principles as applied 
to life in the rural community. Special attention given to the culture, social organization, 
and social problems of rural people in the United States, and in the South in particular. 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organtwing, and operating 4 successful farm 
business. Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. Development of 
managerial skill for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 


pacar work. 

icultural Prices (3). Pr,, AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

nciples and factors involved in the pricing process with special reference to agricultural 
lice and markets. Functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis. Policy implications 


of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


Agricultural Policy (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

neces) objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States. Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. Evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, aud taxpayers, Em- 
phasis is on current agricultural policies and proposals. 


wan On Business Management (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 
st g- 

Principles and problems involved im acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesses; capital requizements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organization and 
operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 


Economic Development of Rural Resources (3). Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of the processes of economic growth and development; the 
problems of undeveloped and underdeveloped areas; the role of agriculture in a develop- 
ing economy; an examination of the policies and programs needed for effective economic 
growth and development, 
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Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standin 
Theoretical and empirical study of the supply, demand, and use of water resources inclodion 
its econamic, legal, and political dimensions. Particular emphasis on the economic of 
management of water resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplics 
and needs. Both public and private water resources will be considered, 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lee. 4. Pr., junior standing, 

Provides a background, understanding, and appreciation of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, OS an educational institution. This course can meet the needs of students preparing 
for work in Agricultural and Home Economics Extension as well as those currently so en- 
guged. (Credit in HE 401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Sociology of Rural Life (3). Lec, 4, Pr., graduate standing. 

Kural sociology with consideration of the social structures and social processes of rural 
social systems. Credit for AS 361 precludes credit for this course. (This course ts de- 
signed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


Beat Communities Around the World (3). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361, and junior 
standing. 

Comparative study of the structure and funotion of rural communities throughout the world 
with emphasis on their limitations and potentials for social changes and adjustments, Raral 
life in the United States will be used as the primary basis for comparison, 


Senior Seminar (1), Lec. Ll, Pr., senior standing, 
Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economicy in the 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5), Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts 
in agriculture. Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and man- 
agement of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on individual 
furins. 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5), Pr., EC 345 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of Auctuatious from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
price cycles, and other price structures. Interrelated demands, clastiolty concepts, appraisal 
of recent supply and demand studies. Ensphasis is on agricultural products. 


Land Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of tend, Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, land planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization, Land appraisal and valuation. Suceessfal enterprise 
location. Rural and urban development, use, and conservation of land resources, 


Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 
Cooperative theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperative 
movement in the United States and selected foreign countrics. Special emphasis on current 
cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, aod current operating 
policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives, 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods med and problems faced 
in marketing Alabarma-produced farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing, Mar- 
keting orders and agreements, marketing quotas, and other policy programs affecting market. 
ing. Margins, futures, prices, grades, transportation, storage, advertising, promotion, etc, 
as they affect farmers’ marketing. Marketing survey methods, 


Economics ¥ Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
consent of instructor. 

~ yee allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 

between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 

resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu. 

tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 

variations in the human clement with emphasis on the role of management. 


Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

Various methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
lated to effective program accomplishment for particular objectives and under different con- 
ditions that might prevail. 
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(3). Lee. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The a organization and its relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the county level, 


651. Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units; development of managerial skill for farming, farm and home develop- 
ment work, and other farm management work; ficld study of organization, operation, and 
management of selected farms. (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to 
meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


652. Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
ciples and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultura! mar- 

keting. Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. Func 
tion of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination, Sources of farm 
price and market data, and methods of price and market analysis; Implications of current 
farm price policy and marketing programs. (Credit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not 
be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

653. Public Policy in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standin 
Concepts, objectives, and meena of public policies affecting pepe development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels, and analysis of interrelationships 
with other public policy programs; evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, and 
or gi emphasis on current agricultural policies and programs, and on current public 
policy. 

661. Regionalism and Rural Life (3). Lee. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
The regionalist orientation and its application to rural living with specific attention to the 
Southern Regions of the United States. Topics covered will include inter-regional influences, 
subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical Features, and teroporal consideration, 


662. Social Organization and Community Living in Rural Areas (3), Lec. 4. Pr., 


(tgp 5 

organization rural society and an application of the group dynamics perspective to 
rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating action programs 
in rural areas such as leadership development, group analysis and purticipation, and effec- 
tive community organization. 


670, Research Methodology in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing 
and consent of instructor, 

Introduction to scientific method and its application in planning and conducting research in 

ugricultural economics; nature and Limitations of economic analysis; problem selection, 

project planning, analytical framework, development and use of questionnaires, sampling 

ures, control groups, obtaining and analyzing data, and interpreting und presenting 


results; evaluation of current research procedures in agricultural economics and related 
areas, 


680. Advanced Agricultural Economics Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
690. Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


BB 


Administration, Supervision, and Guidance (AED) 


Head Professor Abbott 
Professors Pierce and White 
Associate Professors Grant, Saunders, and Tincher 
Assistant Professor Teague 
Visiting Professor Francis 


Prerequisites and carequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 
jectives leading to employment in administration, supervision, or guidance; AED 681 
670, or 621, or equivalent, as prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in an of 
the specialized areas; and FED 601, PG 617, FED 645, and FED 661, or equivalent, 
as Reereuiete or corequisite to specialized study in administration, supervision, or 
guidance, 

GRADUATE COURSES 
621. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). 
Basic guidance for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other guidance personnel, 


Among topics covered are: philosophy and principles of guidance, function and services, 
organization procedures, administration and evaluation; the role of teachers, administrators 
and guidance staff, 
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Problems in Guidance (5). 

Designed to provide opportunity for guidance personnel to apply the scientific methods to 
the solution of problems arising from their experiences in public schools, 

Counseling in the Public Schools (5). 

Designed to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, under- 
standing and skill regarding counseling as o helping relationship. Emphasis is given to 
counséling in the classroom and the information and skills appropriate to counseling, 


Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). 

Designed for administrative and guidance personnel. its primary purpose ia to identify 
the major functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then to study 
the organization, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in their educational 
setting. Topics discussed include principles of administrative practice, role of stall in 
regard to the guidance program, organizational patterns for guidance programs, possible 
ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evaluation. 


Analysis of the Individual (5). 

To assist teachers and other guidance personnel in soquiring knowledge, understanding 
and skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an indi- 
vidual aml as a member of a group. Attention is given to the use of standardized test 
data; however, primary emphasis is placed on other tools and techniques for securing and 
analyzing information about pupils and their use in counseling, 


Information Services in the Guidance Program (5). 

To assist guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and skill relative to 
collecting, evaluating and interpreting occupational, educational, and related information 
for guidance purposes. Emphasis is placed on the value and necessity of work, educational 
and occupational opportunities, results of recent educational and occupational research, 
methods of studying occupations, community occupational and educational surveys. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

A ywobler using tesearch techniques, to be selected m consultation with the supervising 
professor. The problem selected should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit 
in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., master’s degree or equiva- 


670. 


651. 


683, 


689. 


lent in Education and permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on appli- 
cation of concepts, principles, and skilis acquired in previous course work, 


Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). 

Designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other educational 
leaders in understanding the meaning, purpose aod function of supervision, and in unde- 
standing the basic factors involved in the improvement of teaching and in understanding 
aod evaluating the various concepts of educational leadership as they apply to the improve- 
ment of teaching effectiveness. 


Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

Designed for supermtendents, principals, teachers, and other educational leaders. Topics 
covered include; purposes of organization and administration; organization and administra- 
tion on federal, state, and local levels; financial support and accounting; operatian of plant; 
school-community interaction, and personnel administration. 


The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

A study of current theories, concepty and principles of leadership and their application to 
education, Further emphasis is placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator 
for Jeadership in the school and community, and in the continuous inprovement of staff 
competenos, 


Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 
Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior; a social- 
psychological approach to organizations, and current trends in organizing for instruction, 


Administration and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels; comaideration given to 
the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies, 


School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

A study of the relationships of finance and business management to the quality of educs- 
tion with emphasis placed on theories and principles of schoo! support inoloding responsi- 
bility of federal, state and Jocal agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and ad- 
ministration of salary schedules, budgeting and business administration including purchasing 
and accounting insurance and bonding. 


Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5), 

A study of the relationships of plant and plant maintenance to the quality of education; 
an analysis of population growth and distribution as related to building needs, selection of 
sites, finance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, maintenance 
and custodial services, 
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690. Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5), 
A study of the purposes and role of auxiliary school services, Special attention tp given to 
the administration of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems, 


692. Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5), 
A study of the constitutional and statutory provisions tor education and an anslysis of fu- 
dicial decisions affecting education, Among topics included are: authority and responsibility 
of the teacher; rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school property, 
taxation; curriculum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and Uability, 
and transportation. 


693. Personnel Administration (5) 
Designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, and other educational leaders in 
acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with respect to the relationships between 
effective personnel administration and the quality of education. Emphasis is placed on re 
sults of recent research and experimentation in areas such as morale, welfare, work \oads, 
pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination. 


694. Case Studies in Counseling (5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Designed to develop competency in the application of counseling theory and associated 
techniques, with special emphasis on school problems, investigations and applications made 
through the use of case studies. 


699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Research and Thesis (5), 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Nichols, and Reed 
Associate Professors Renoll and Dumas 
Assistant Professor J, G, Hendrick, Il 


101-2. Introduction to Apicultural Engineering (0). Lec. 1. Winter, Spring. 
Orievtation and tation for all freshmen and new students. 


201, Soil and Implement Mechanics (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., EG 105. 
Soil and implement relationships of common tillage tools. Machinery economics with re 
spect to size and capacity of machines, Implement design as related to tilth, 
301, Drainage and Terracing (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Practical applications of drainage and terracing. 
302. Farm Structures (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. 
Analysis and design of functional structures for use on the farm, physical and structural 
properties of natural and synthetic construction materials and methods of construction. 
303. Farm Machinery and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall, Summer. 
Selection, operation, and servicing of mechanical farm equipment used in seedbed prepare- 
tion, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 
804. Farm Electrical Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., EE 202. 
Farm wiring system design, characteristics and application of electrical equipment and ovn- 
trol circuits for use on the farm. Safety precautions. 
305. Farm Tractors and Engines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. 
Selection, operation, and servicing of tractors and engines employing different principles of 
operation and fuels, 
306. Farm Building Construction (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, 
Materials and methods of farm buildings construction. Selection, repair, and use of farm 
buildings, 
Farm Wiring and Motors (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. 
Fundamentals of residential and farmstead wiring. Selection, operation, and care of farm 
motors. 
Crop Processing and Materials Handling (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr., sophe- 
more 
The principles ed methods of farm crop processing systems including drying, storing, pel 
leting, mixing and mechanical handling of farm products. 


401. Mechanics of Tractor Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. ME 310, junior 


S 


= 


ng. 
Construction, design, and operating principles of the farm tractor. Mechanics of tractor 
stability, traction, weight transfer, and safety, Tractor efficiency as influenced by fuel, 
ignition, temperature, and power transmissions, 
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oe Water Engineering (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr.. CE 210, ME 434, 
junior standing. 

A study of the relationship of soils, rainfall, runoff and topography to drainage and terrace 
systems design, 

Agricultural Process Engineering (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr.. ME 310, jun- 
jor standing. 

Design, Olonion and operation of environmental control equipment, processing and ma- 
terials handling systems for use on the farm. 


. lrrigation Design (5). Spring. Pr., AN 403 
extion Design (5) pring. 403 and junior standin 


The design ler irrigation systerns, acintltes the development 
of water supply sources, pumping and power requirements; the determination of irrigation 
efficiencies and techniques. 


Dairy Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter, 
Selection, operation, servicing of steam generating and refrigerating plants, indicating 
and recording instruments, design and arrangements of dairy buildings. 


Agricultural Machinery Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
AN 201, junior standing. 

Design, construction, and comparative analysis of component parts of farm machines other 
than tractors, Includes use of dynamometers, electrical resistance strain gages and fune- 
tional analysis instrumentation. 


Agricultural Tractor Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
AN 401, junior standing. 

Use of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment In the evaluation of tractar design 
elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, vo- 
hicle stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution. 


Irrigation Design Lab. (2), Lab, 5. Spring. Pr. AN 403 and corequisite or 
prerequisite AN 405. 

esign and calibration of water measuring devices used fo irrigation, such as weirs, flumes, 
orifices and siphons; stream flow measurement; techniques of measuring soil infiltration 
and water holding capacity. Selection and design of irigation tystems for optimum per- 
formance and the application of engineering techniques to land forming. 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing. For Vocati Agriculture Teachers. 


. Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing, 


For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


. Farm Irrigation (5). Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 


Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., 
graduate standing. 

e utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation, (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 
Engineering in Agriculture [l—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., 

duate standing. 
study of farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward Jubrieution, costs, operational problems, safety and 
a comparison of gasdline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 454 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degrer,) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 403. 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil physica applied to the soil erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control, Principles of design for farm drainage and Irri- 
gation systems. 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and 401. 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine clements, hydraulic cysterns 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction. 

Theory of Irrigation and Drainage (5). Pr., AN 405, CE 612 and AY 455. 
Analytical, numerical, and analogue solutions of flow of liquids in porcus media problems 
with special application to drainage and irrigation, unaaturated flow, in sity measurement of 
soil permeability, principles and applications of centrifugal, mixed flow, and propeller pumps. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged. Pr., AN 404, 

Special advanced engineering and design problems in the application of electricity to farm 
uses, the design and construction of farm structures aod processing equipment, the physical 
properties of soil in relation to tillage implement design and the application of modern test- 
ing and measuring techniques to agricultural engineering research. 


699. 
799. 


201. 


304, 


305. 


306. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


407. 
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Soil Dynamics Pr., AY 455. 
Analysis and oS), Eris J of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 


soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Among 
the soil physical properties considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion. 


. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Donnelly, Reena Hoe cos McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 
Sturkie 
Associate Professors Adams, Dixon, H ebold. Hoveland, Johnson, Patterson 
Assistant Professor Patrick 


Grain Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 
Fundamental factors involved in the economical production of corn, small grains, grain 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Winter, Spring, Pr., CH 105 and LOSL. 
A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition, properties, manage- 
ment, fertility, and conservation of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 


General Soils (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., CH 103-104, 

A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition and properties of soils 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in Forestry. 


Soil Morphology and Survey (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 


or 307. 
Specially designed to fit students for employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agen- 
cies. To be given only when a sufficient number of students elect it. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, > Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
Survey of the general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. Open only 
to students in Vocational Agriculture. 


’ aie 3 Crops (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
stan 


zg. 

Deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the stand- 
point of (a) pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (0) soil improving crops. 

Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems designed to illustrate principles of soil yet as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production, An advanced course required of al! 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may 
be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master’s degree. 


Grazing — in Alabama (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., AY 401, and 
unior standin 

oaberg— maintenance, and management of crops used in grazing systems in the vuri- 
ous soil and geographic areas of Alabama. 

Cotton Production (5), Lec. 5. Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Most of the time will be devoted to cotton with a limited amount of time devoted to 
other Gber crops. 


Turf and Its Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, odd years. Pr.. AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, and junior standing. 

Species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
maintenance. 


Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lee. 3. Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing. 

Raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of tertilizer materials; properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems. 


Soil Mana t (5). Lec, 5, Summer, Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
ior standi 
sical, chemical and biological properties of soils and theiy management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may be ured to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 


408. 


409, 


410, 


all. 


412. 


453. 


454, 


455. 


601. 


602, 
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620, 
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Soil Resources and Conservation (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr,, AY 304, 305 or 307 

and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their Classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, 401 and 
junior standing. 

Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed, 

Methods of Plant Breeding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, even years, Pr., ZY 300 
and junior standing. 

A general course in ihe principles and methods of plant breeding. 

Soil Management (3). Lec. 4, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, and O nele 
management with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 402, or AY 
407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Advanced Forage Crops (3). Lee, 4, Riek, AY 401 and graduate standing. 

Forage species and mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and management for differ- 
ent soils and systems of grazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may not be used to 
moet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Geomorphology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., AY 304, 306, 
pon mare ® phy ela of the earth's crust and its relation to soil parent material, 

Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years, Pr., AY 453 and senior 
asin a processes influencing soil formation, and the systems of classification, 
a ee ee ence Iecdaenaepace) pepe oe 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be 


arranged. 
Conferences, problems, and assigned rn in soils and crops, including results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment flelds, 


Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd . Pr., CH 203 or CH 207, 
Biochemical reactions and factors influencing them | Major emphasis is placed on those re 
actions concerning plants. 

ey key (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 
Soil microorganisms and their phywological processes related to soil development and ager 
nutrition, The role of microorganisms affecting the chemicu! and physical properties of 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and sulfur. 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences y pncloding experimental technique, interpreta- 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 
of problems, assigned readings, and lectures, 

Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 

Reports will be presented by students and staff member: on current research end the litera- 
ture in the field of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and techniques ee, Be in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programa, studying Sollination techniques, and mak- 
ing pollinations. A term paper will be required. 


. Experimental Evolution (5), Spring, even years. Pr, ZY 300 and AY 616, 
618. 
619, 


A study of the factors affecting the evolution of species. 

Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years, Pr., BY 306, 413, and AY 402. 

Savkcatanaet & factors influencing the growing of crop plants. 

ga 8 in Forage Crops (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 
., BY 306, 309, wAY 402 and 

th involved in successful establishinent, maintenence and management of croye used 

for grazing. hay and silage. 

Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3), Lee. 4. Pr., gradu- 


ate standin 

Systematic > ae of the principles and methods of experimental research; the atility of ex- 
perimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interprota- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 


mes 


657. 


799. 


101, 


102, 
103. 


201. 
202. 


203. 


301. 
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Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606, 
Composition and properties of soils in relation to the nutrition and growth of plants. 
an hay ate head Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science. 
Soil Mineralogy (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, even years. 
Crystal structure and properties of the more important sojl and elay minerals combined with 
identification techniques involving X-ray, differential thermal analysis, clectron microscopy 
and petrographic microscopy. 
Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr.. CH 409, AY 655 and 656. 
Physico-chemical properties of soil collo 
ree Soil Physics (5). Lee. sy ‘Lab. 6. Pr.. MH 263, PS 205-206, and 
Physical ‘properties of soils in relation to plant growth, Emphusia is placed on methods of 
measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, wil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Air Science (AF) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Air Science 1. 
Foundation of Aerospace Power (1), Lec. 3, Drill 2. 
An introductory examination of the factors of aerospace power, major ideological conflicts, 
requirements for military forces in being, responsibilities of citizenship, development and 
traditions of the military profession, role and attributes of the professional officer in 
American democracy, organization of the armed forces as factors in the preservation of 
national security, and the United States Air Force. 


Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill Held activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill field activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Air Science 2. (Prerequisite Air Science 1 or as determined by the Professor 
of Air Science.) 
World Mili Systems (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2 
A comparison of the mission, organization and functions of free world land and naval forces, 
World Military Systems (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 
A comparison of functions and characteristicon of free world air forces and their place in 
allied regional security organizations, 
World Military Systems (1). Lee. 2, Drill 2. 

A study of communist land, sea and air forces and communist regional security organizxa- 
tions, followed by an exploration of trends m development and employment of military 
power aud their impact on world affairs. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Air Science 3, (Prerequisite Air Science 1 and 2, or as determined by the Pro- 
fessor of Air Science.) 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 

A survey of the nature fo ae war followed by a study of the development of air power in thr 
United States. 

Growth and Development of Aprompece Power (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 

A study of the mission and organization of the Defense Department; air force concepts. 
doctrine, and employment. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

A study of astronautics and space operations, and the future development of serospace 
power. 


401. 


204, 


301, 


303, 
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308. 
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404, 
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Fourth Year (Senior) 


Air Science 4, (Prerequisite Air Science 3 or as determined by the Professor of 
Air Science. 


Weather and Navigation (3). Lec, 4, Drill 2, 

An introduction to wea and navigational aspects of alrmanship, such as tempera 
ture, pressure, air masses, precipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. 
arms rx ict of world political geography, deuliog with globes and maps and the yeog- 
raphy climate. 


Military Aspects of World Political Geography (3), Lee. 4, Drill 2. 
Concepts, maps, and charts; factors of power, and geographic lalluences upon political 
problems with a geopolitical analysis of the strategic areas. 


. International Relations (3). Lee. 4, Drill 2, 


A study of the major factors underlying international tensions aed attempts to alleviate 
these tensions, The Air Force Officer—material to help the cadet make « rapid, effective 
adjustment to active duty as an officer in the United States Air Force. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Salmon and Prickett 
Associate Professors Squiers, Turney, Patterson, Strength, Wiggins, 
Harris, Tucker and Smit 
Assistant Professor Huffman 
Instructor Gra 
Professor Emeritus Grimes 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A busic course designed to orient the student and provide sume understanding of the scope 
and importance of the field. The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition 
of people, The role of nutrition, breeding, selection sod management in livestock production, 
Animal Biechemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104, 
Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
animals. 

Livestock Judging (3). Lee, 1, Lab. 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200, 

Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, sheep, and horses, 

Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204, 

Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, theep, 
and swine. 

Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, sheep, and swine, For stu- 
dents in Vocational Agriculture and those whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
AH 402, Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 exclades eredit for 
AH 303. 

Meats (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, § . Pr., AH 200. 

Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep and hogs. Curing 
and processing procedures will be considernd. Factors affecting slaughtering and outting 
yields and costs and the basic principles of quality mest selection and grading will be 
stressed. 

Meats Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 304. 

Theory and practice in the selection and grading of carcuams and wholesale cuts of beef, 
pork, and lamb. 

Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Spring. Pr.. AH 200, AH 204, 
junior standing, 

Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of wine for 
economic production. 

Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Pr, AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior aanaiog.. 

Practical phases of eding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro- 
duction. 

Animal Breedings (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 

Application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine, Studies of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement. 


Market Classes and Grades of Livestock (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 


AH 200. 
Grading, classing, and marketing livestock. 


405, 


451, 
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Sheep Production (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and jun- 
ior standin * 

Types and a of sheep; buildings and equipment; types of sheep raising wod flock 
management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; common 
diseases and parasites and their control. 


Reproduction in Farm Animals (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; es governing 
reproduction; estrus and estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; Factors 
affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 

Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. AH 301 and up- 
proval of instructor. 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Winter. Pr., AH 302 and senior standing. 

An advanced study of the principles of animal nntrition and their application to the pro- 
duction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, metsbolikm of 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments, 


Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
Tage Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec, 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 

Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, yole of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 


Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
standi 


A study of basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm aniniot. 
Systems of breeding and selection, 
GRADUATE COURSES 

(Graduote Standing Required) 
Methods of Nutrition and Biochemistry (5). 
Methodology including chemical, photometric, biological, and microbiological procedrres 
used in nutritional and biochemical investigations. . 
Proteins, Amino Acids and Related Nitrogeneous Compounds (5). Pr, CH 418 


or equivalent. 
The nutritional importance of these substances and their relution to growth, reproduction 
and health of animals. 


Carbohydrates and Fats and Energy Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
The contribution of carbohydrates and fats us cell cowstituents and sources of Foel fa ani 
mal metabolism. 


Comparative Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., AH 408, 
Advanced studies of the comparative nutritional requirements in beef cattle. sheep, swine 
and laboratory animals, 


Advanced Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Pr., AH 406, ZY 424, 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 


Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 


Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 


Advanced Swine Production (5). 
Advanced studies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged, 


Genetics of Populations (5), Pr., AH 403. 
Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting yates of change and conditions 


of equilibrium. 


Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition, 
The specific ctions and chemistry of the vitarnins. 


Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 
The specific functions of minerals in animal metaboliem. 


Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 420. 
Specific metabolic relationships among vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates and min- 
crals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


. Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 


The chomistry, mechanism of action and role of enzymes in metabolism, 
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617. Microbial Biochemistry (5). Pr., 5 hrs. of microbiology and departmental ap- 


roval, 
e anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its soctivitie; the use of microorgaoisms for 
quanttative assays. 


615, Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5), Summer. 
Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
ge furms. Primarily for Vocetional Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
‘orkers, 


619. Experimental Methods (5), Pr., Satisfactory courses in statistics. 
Research methods in the animal sciences jucl @ experimental techniques, interpretation 
of research data and preparation of publications. 


620, Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr, VM ete. satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 
and general pathology. 

a comprehensive study of the structural and functional changes associated with metabolic 
eases. 

621. Histochemistry (5). Sprin arrangement. Pr., AH 620. 

Application and ae 0 ti decdienee and cytochemical muothods in the study of cel- 
lular constituents in tissues of normal animals as well ax those showing metabolic aberrances. 

690. Special Problems, (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 

Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one of more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, fc) physi- 
ology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (¢) animal production, (f) experimental 
pathology, and (g) histochemistry. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly re- 
lated to beef cattle, sheep or swine 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Burkhardt, Elliott, and McMinn 
Associate Professors Prestridge®*, Schaer, Thomasson, and Wells 
Assistant Professors Brisson, Carter, Cole, Davis, Ferrari, Levine, 
Millard, Pfeil, and Strickland 


101-2-3, Busic Design (4-4-4). Lab, 12-12-12, 

Correlated study of the fundamental relationships basic to all design problems, (For stu- 
dents with advunced standing, these three courses may be completed in one Summer 
Quarter.) 

201-2-3. Architectural Design (4-4-4), Lec. 1-1-1, Lab. 9-9-9. Pr., AR 103, 

Principles of spatial composition and structural organization; approaches to architectnral 
design by the analysis of design determinants—9 hours per week in design laboratory. One 
hour per week of discussions und laboratory criticism, 

233. Materials and Construction (3). Lee. 3. 

Physical and structural properties of natural and synthetic building materials; analysis of 
their limitations and combinations in the construction of buildings; systems of construction. 
Lectures, readings, research and reports. 

271-2-3. Architectural Graphics (2-2-2). Lab, 6-6-6. Pr., AR 103, AT 103, ; 
Advanced drawing and composition, developing abilities which tmay be applied im prin- 
ciple to the drawing problems that an architectural designer may face. Various media, dis- 
cussions, exercises. 


301-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Coreq., BT 220, 
Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis und solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic, 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention fo construction and Gnish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. : 

360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and ID students.) ; 
A survey of architectural development with particnlar sttention to American and contem- 
porary examples, Illustrated lectures, readings, ry So" tease Drden 

361-2-3, History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., » 
An easier or cultural institutions of the past and the study of the principles of planning 
and architectural composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Oriental cultures. Ulustrated Jectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


** On leave. 
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370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 
A survey of contemporary comcepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 


374. Planning (2). Lec. 2, 
Introduction to principles of city and regional planning, Consideration of the influences 
which shape urban development. 


401-2-3, Architectural Design aN oa Lab, 15-15-15. Pr.. AR 303, Coreq., BT 315. 
Analysis and solution of advanced complexity, with increased em is on the 
relation between space organization and the structural system. Research, divcussivns, 
drawings, models. 


423. Working Drawings (2). Lab. 6. 
Emphasis is given to the preperation and organization of working drawings and specifica- 
tions for a major architectural project. 


461-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., AR 363, 
Continuation of AR 363, Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Colonial American, and Modern 
cultures, Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


501-2. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 403. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and design of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional projects; groop planning and advanced site study, Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. A Lag for a building executed as « minor prob- 
lem in this course will be fully developed in AK 502. 


503. Aschitectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr., AR 502, AR 512. 
development of a major design problem wnhder divection of the Committee on Design, 


ee oe models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for fury consideration. 


512. Design Research (2). Pr.. AR 501. 
selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 


executed in AR 503, 


521-22. Professional Practice (5-5). Pr., fifth year standing. 
Study of procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti- 
ties and costs. Office organization; legal requirements; professional organizations and re- 
lations; civic responsibility, professional ethics. 


558. Seminar in Contem Concepts (3). Pr., AR 465. 
A study of current achievements in world architecture with emphasis on broad movyernents 
and emerging patterns. Research, directed reading, reports, and discussien, 


559. Seminar in Historical Problems (5), Pr., AR 463. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics, 

560. The Architect and Society (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 
A study of the social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the conterm- 
porary expression of architectural design and practice, Analysis of great works and philoso 
phies which .Ied the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and 
function as applied to form, Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

561. Seminar in Urban Design (2). Pr., 4th year standing, 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporary developments iu urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Keports and drawings. 

562. Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
A stad? of current technological odvances in the building industry nad evaluation of their 
impact upon architecture. 

S71. Hi eee dagen San Credit to be arranged np to 5 bes. Pr. 4th year standing. 

eet by the Committee on Honors Program. Deve elopment of an area of con. 
centration through intlependent study, Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken move than one quarter. 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (ID) 


215-16. Elements of Interior Design (3-2). Pr., AR 103. 
introductory survey of the profession of interior design including professional procedures, 
striata ethics, correlation with architecture and other arta. Lectures, readings, dis- 
cussions and research. 


perl Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon ree- 


tion of the Committee on Design, 
‘Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models, 
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385-6, Period Interiors (2-2), 


367. 


survey of the development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from 
pre-Renaissance to 1900. Ilustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 


Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec, 2. Pr., AR 366. 


A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior destgn, spatial order and characteristics, 
furniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date. Tlustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


405-6. Interior Design (5-5), Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recommen- 


407, 


405, 


492, 


455, 


dation of the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models, 

Interior Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406, Coreqg., AR 432, AR 435, 

The development of a major design problem woder the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration. 

Interior Design Research (2). Lab, 6. Pr., AR 405, Coreq., AR 406, AK 442, 

The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 

Materials and Finishes (2), Lab. 6. Coreq,, AR 407, 

Detailed determination of materials, finishes, costs as related to terminal problems accom- 
plished under AR 407, 

Methods of Interior Design (5). Lab. 15. Coreq., AR 407. 

Detailed design of furniture and/or furnishings iaduded in terminal problem (AR 407), 
together with a fabrication of at least one item of furniture or furnichings at scale to be 
determined by staff. 


441-42. Professional Practice (2-2), Lab, 6-6, 


210, 


211. 


212. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


S10, 


Sil. 
312. 
4J0. 
411. 


412. 


Office procedure and for interior designer, the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications, Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports, 


Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 


Industrial Design I (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Pr,, AR 103. Admission only upon rec- 
ommendation of the ittee on Design. 
An approach to the problems of visual communication, Perception theory, design funda- 
mentals; color, figure organization, rary and van “A gabsse and rhythm. 

ustrial Desi . Lec. I Bae, EE A , 
payne of tcc encountered in Industrial Design T. A study and analysis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 
Industrial Design I (5). Lee. 1, Lab, 12, Pr., AR 211. 
A study of structural and functional relationship ol design elements; convenience, utility, 
safety, maintenance, & B Cele 
aie ae echnology (°) and ie of sic: herp meterials in wigs, TS and « study of 
the machine and tool processes used by industry. Survey br agtay Dealer's viewpoint. 

i . Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore rage. 
trey tue mies @erainrenal drawing, perspective, and freehund gruphics, as weed by In- 
dustrial Designers. s } eae 
i 5). Lec, 5, sophomore standing. 

prgerecen ey 4 ag evict Sapir organizational procedures employed in the analysis 
and! solutions of design problems. Survey of philosophiet and theories of design. 
Industrial Design TV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105, Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. 
Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 
Industrial Design V (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and equipment. 
Industrial Design V1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 311, 
Exhibition and packaging problems, 
Industrial Design VII (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AR 312. 
Industrialized building, Study of building componenta produced by indaostrial means. 
Industrial Design VITL (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 410, Admission enly upon recom- 
mendation of Committee on Design, 
Design or re-design of products ak Is, or ny 

ustri i sis (5). 15. Pr ; 
ame oy Design Pei a design phases; project of the student's own sclection and 
approved by the Committee on Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written ex- 
planations, and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be re- 
tained by the Department for one yesr. 


. Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5, Pr., fourth year standing. 


Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, ou approved topics, 
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Art (AT) 
Head Professor Applebee 
essor Sykes 


Associate Professors Abney, Kettunen®, and Williams 
Assistant Professors Ross, and Taughner 
Instructors Gibson, Kinnaird, Mitchell®, and Walker 


101-2-3. Basic Drawing (2-2-2), Lab. (6-6-6). 


105. 
106, 
107, 


113. 
181, 
182, 
205. 


211. 


212. 


215. 


217. 


227, 
305. 


Representational drawing; proportion clarification of form, light, and dark, ete, 


Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. 

aerial £45" drawing. Line, light and dark. 

Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105, 

Emphasis on creativity and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing. 

Drawing III (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 105. 

Drawing in various media from casts and models to develop feeling for form, movement 
and proportions. 

Perspective (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AT 105. 

Linear ids a Shadows, Reflections. 


Design Fundamentals I (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 


Design Fundamentals II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 105 and 181, 
Relationship of materials and techniques to form, Perception theories. Applied problems. 


Figure Drawing I (5). Lab, 15. Pr.. AT 107. . 
Drawing from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 
Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 181, 
Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pew. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly. 
Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usoge, 
related subjects. 
Figure Construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, function and manner of operation of skelotal and muscular parts 
of the body. Drawing from: casts, models and skeleton. 
Delineation (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
The development of facility and understanding in the drawing of three dimensional form. 
Emphasis on the function and the techniques of presentation, 
Painting I (5), Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 106 and 181. 
Transparent water color. Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in stil! 
life, figure and landscape painting. 
Painting Il (5), Lab, 15. Pr.. AT 222. 

que water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings us a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 
Sculpture I (5). Lab. 15. 
Three dimensional expression, Clay and other media. 
Printmaking I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., recommendation of faculty committee. 
Relief print media. Woodblock, linoleum cut, wood engraving. 


307-8. Figure Drawing I and III (5-5). Lab. 15-15, Pr., AT 205. 


317, P. 


324, 


327. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
and expression. 

ackagin . Pr., junior standing and AT 211. 

The prea Oe eee of aioe Sesion and the materials used. New applications to 
everyday products. 

Painting II (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 222. 

Introduction to oil painting. Exploiting of materials and techniques with stil) life and the 
figure as u means for aesthetic exploration, 

Painting IV (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 224 and 322. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter, 

Sculpture II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 227. 


Advanced problems in three-dimensional expression. Emphasis placed on ides, form and 
technique. 


* Temporary. 


382, 


385, 


405. 


406, 


422, 
423. 


431. 
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. American Painting and Sculpture (3), General elective. 


A survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day, lne- 
trated lectures, readings. 


r Art History I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


gical development of Western painting and sculpture from pre-historic through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Illustrated lectures. 


. Art History TL (5). Pr., AT 338, 


An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and a compatri- 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development. Illustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 


. Elementary School Art (5), Lee, 2, Lab. 8. 


Materials and methods for the development of art activities in elementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, painting, design and simple lettering, 


. Illustration 1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 


Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both aesthetlo and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions. 


. Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 182, and AT 215, 


Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising, 


Visual Design I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Fomlementals of graphic design. Historical background of printing types, Analysis and 
penal! studies of basic type faces. Basic techniques of typographical layout, Basic pho- 
tography. Preparation of art copy for printing. The trademark. Packaging graphics. 
Visual Design II (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 351, 

Itulic types. Problems combining copy-fitting with basic [lustration, Preparation of color- 
separation art copy. Creative expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo-offset pro- 
duction. The poster, Packaging graphics. 

Visual Design II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 382. 

Script lettering, Planned photographic illustration. Creative design as communication, The 
aaa Silkicreen production. Research in pertinent art movements, Packaging 
graphics. 

Printmaking I (5). Lab. 15, Pr., recommendation of faculty committee. 

Intaglio print media, Etching and metal engraving. 

Printmaking III (5), Lab. 15. Pr., junior standing and recommendation of fac- 
ulty committee. 

Planographic print media. Stone and metal-plate lithography. 

Painting V (5). Lab, 15, Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter, 

Painting VI (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 422 and junior standing, 

The fundamental problems of painting figures. Experimenting with various means of in- 
terpreting the figure in both abstract and realistio compositions. 


Contemporary Art (3), General Elective. 
A oan oe vat Poin LS the sculpture and industrial design, Illustrated lectures, readings. 


432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing. 


A3A, 


442, 


456. 


462, 


463. 


481. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry in carrying out individual 
projects. Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topios, 
Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 

Lectures, reading 2 (9) research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Ast for the purpose of understanding their significance im teaching et all levels. Laboratory 
experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a toeans of 
relating the art experience to educational practice. Emphasis is placed upoo creativity 
rather than technical skill. 


ustra i . . . A 355. 
ewe et Ai Ee both subjective and objective treetments. 


j . . 15. Pr., AT 361. 
—— rn oy. te wea ae fashion adverticing; figwred and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories, 462 

j . Lab. 15. Pr., AT 462, | 
shovmagstarch Sponge phn ea ° Poo adaptations; wardrobe color comdination; per- 
sonality styling. a ipatées 
Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. A . 
Original rodent Ae with application. Research in pertinent art movements. The 
brochure. Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimensional display, 


234 
482. 


496. 
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Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 481. 
Catalog or booklet design, Related series of layouts, Humor in graphic design, Optional 
television or illustration projects. Container with related display, 


Thesis (5). Lab, 15. Pr., senior standing. 

A Art project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written analysis 
and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by the stu» 
dent before a faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-5. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15-15. 


Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


641-2-3, Graduate Research in Art Problems I-I-IE (5-5-5). 


699. 


101. 


102. 


205. 


309. 


310. 


401. 


406, 


410, 


Research on approved topics in the student's special field. Conferences and reports, 


ee and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, All quarters. Pr.. AT 49€ or 
equivaicnt. 

A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 
projects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works exhilit- 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
“2ajor professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. All drawings, 
/aintitigs, and models connected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, and D. Dawis 
Associate Professors Clark, Curl, N. Davis, Funderburk, and Marshall 
it Professors Goslin and Shands 
Professor Emeritus Seal 


General Botany (5), Lec. Dem. 5, All quarters. 
Introduction to y dealing with the development, structure, and function of plants. 
Precedes all advanced courses in botany. 


General Botany (5). Lec, Dem. 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 101. 
Principal nox 


groups of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, repro- 
duction, and relationships. 


Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Fall, Spring. 
Macroscopic and microscopic characteristics of the various plant organs, Emphasis pluced 
on drug yielding plants. Restricted to students in Pharmacy. 


te piecracm orn of Plant Physiology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, CH 103- 


General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships, 


Plants and Man (3), Lec. 3. Summer. General elective. 

Introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including their 
kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilived, as timbers, Fruits 
and other » fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, ete, Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have had po muie than 5 bours credit in botany.) 


General Plant Pathology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2, 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases {ilustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 


Forest Pathology (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 101-2. 
Diseases of trees in forests, parks, strects, and nurseries, as well as the more important 
fungi causing rots of timber and its products. 


Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., 
MH L111 or MH 107 and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of statistical models and use of samples; variation, statistical measures, dis- 
tribution, tests of significance, analysis of variance and elementary experimental design, 
factorials, regression, correlation, and chi-square, Intended primarily for advanced under- 
graduates and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec, 5, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior stand- 


ng. 
Identification and classification of fowering plants. Field trips will be made. 


Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Summer, even years. Pr., BY 101-2 and 
junior standing. 

Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants which have particular economic value in wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a pinnt collection required. 


415. 


414, 


41%. 


420. 


421, 


450. 


435, 


601, 


602. 


R 
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. Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., 


BY 309 or 310 and fontor g. 

Principles governing development of plant diseases aod their control. The laboratory 
Sane consist of a study of the techniques used in isolation, culture, and inceulation of plant 
pathogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and junior stand- 


ing. 
Natural vegetation, environment, aod interrelationships between the two with primary 
emphasis on the Southeastern United States, Field trips will be made. 


. Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. BY 101, 


CH 104, and junior standing. 
Comporative anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasia on developmental relationships, 
evolution, aod structure, Economically important species will be studied as examples. 


Plant Microtechnique (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., BY 101, 306 or 415 
and junior sta ing. 

Principles and met of fixing, imbedding, sectioning, stalning, and mounting the various 
plant organs and organisms for permanent or semipermanent microscope slide preparations. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. Dem. 4. All quarters. Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing. 

Designed to acquaint student with such principles of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of Important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
olica, furnigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 101 and 
junior standing. 

Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Weeds (3). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Summer and Fall. Pr,, BY 101 and graduate stand- 


ind. 

7 and control of Alabama weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 may 
not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Nematode Diseases of Plants (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., BY 101-2, ZY 101 and 
junior standing, 

Designed to acquaint students in agricultural sciences with the role of nematodes as plant 
parasites; study of representative plant diseases caused by cematodes; principles and 
practices of control. 


Plant Biology I (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4, Summer. Pr., Teaching experience and 
junior standing. 

rinciples of biology as they apply particularly to the development, anatomy, and physi- 
ology of higher plants, Restricted to participants in the NSF Sumuner Institute of Biology. 
Will be offered in separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand, 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Design und Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 
or equivalent, 

Analysis and interpretation of data from the more advanced experimental designs; co- 
variance, multiple treatment comparisons, individual degrees of freedom, factorials, Incom- 
plete block designs, confounding, fractional replications, size of experiment, efficiency, com- 
bining experiments, and methods for increasing precision. 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., BY 401 
or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretations of experimental data by Seast squares procedures; multiple 
regression, simple and multiple co-variance, discrvte and continnouws variables, design and 
analysis o€ experiments with equal and unequal subclass numbers, missing deta, factorials, 
individual degrees of freedom, matrices, 

Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306. 

Water relations and LA nutrition; internal and external factors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements hy green plants. 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr,, 


BY 306. 
Plant growth. Review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 


subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulenors, mode of action of growth regu- 
lators, and factors affecting plant growth. 


. Advanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 


. 0 * 
Sy tery Des, OS eRe of cell structures with process anil metabolic pathways involved 
in the synthesis and degradation of foods and their assimilation into protoplasm, 


610. 


611. 


613. 


615. 


616, 


618. 


620, 


636. 


640. 


641. 
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Advanced § emetic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. 
Intensive of special groups of plants. 
Mycology (5) . Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 101-2 and consent of instructor. 


Systematic eurvey of the fungi with aspects of morphology included. Emphasis will be on 
the economically important fungi, 


Algae (5), Lee, 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 410 or consent of in- 
structor. 

A general course dealing with the identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolu- 

tion, and economic importance of the algae. 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 309 or 310, AY 304. 
Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil, Relution 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growl} and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflura and 
plant disease relationships. 


Physiology of the Fungi (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 306, 
, 609, or consent of instructor. 

Chemical “activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction, wad ter 

mentive abilities. 


Experimental Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. BY 413. Summer. 

ield course covering the m of obtaining quantitative data on the structure and 
compesition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
environment. 


Mospamrny of Crop Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 306, BY 415 
or 


Basic principles of reproduction m angiosperms with perticular emphasis on their rela- 
tionships to crop production, plant breeding, and genetics, 


Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., BY 416 or ZY 
308, ZY 300. 


Cellular morphology and living processes, with chromosomal structure, function and he- 
havior, and with the relationship of these factors to evolution. 


Diseases of Special Crops (5). Lec. and Lab. 6. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 101, 
BY 309, or 310, BY 412, and BY 430. 

Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students, Subjeet 
matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall or Summer, odd years, Pr. 
BY 306, BY 406 or 420. 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent wudvances, and special weed 
problems. 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
A. Cytology; Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nemuatology; F. Pathology; G- 
Physiology; i: Taxonomy: I, Chemical Weed Contro). 


Advanced Phytonematology gy (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. BY 430. 
Detailed studies of the nematodes parasitic on plants; special emphasis will be given to 
host-parasite relationships and recent advances in phytonemutology, 


Biological Processes (5). Lec, 5. Summer. Pr. BY 435, teaching experience, 
and graduate standing. 

Designed to acquaint the secondary schoo) teacher with some of the fundamental life- 
processes, and to illustrate ways in which each of thete affects the affairs of man, such as 
cosmic significance of photosynthesis, algae as a potential source of food, antibiotics, micro- 
organisms in industry. Hestricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology 
but will be offered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sanufficient demand, 


ae ee (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 435 and teaching exper- 


Seachioes and activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation. The algae, 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunization. Restricted to participants in 
the NSF Summer Institute of Biology. 


Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 
Discussions concerning current topics in the vanous sciences and related fields. 


Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall. Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 
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650, Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Graduate 
standing with research experience. 
Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radiolsotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions. 


699. Reabanels ete [ERG Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


794. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Head Professor Orr 
Professor nag 
Assistant Professors Darden, Dean, and Rainer 


104, Introduction te Building (5). Lab. 15. 
Survey of the Building Industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 


105. Drawing and Projections (5). Lab. 15. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections, Exercises in working drawings. 


106. Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104. 
Structural and finish materials and assembly systems used in buildings, Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 


220. Mechanics of Structures (5), Pr., PS 205, MH 202. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction, Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 


$11-2-3, Structures I-IT-IT (3-3-3), Pr., BT 220. 
Study of statically determinate structures including beams, colomns, trosees, struts and 
tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection, Problems are 
worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materiale. Lectures, rewurch 
and problems. 


367-8-9. History of Building I-II-I1 (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Illus 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings, 


411-2-3, Structures [V-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 315. 
Continuation of Structures I-II-II] in the field of atatically indeterminate structures, Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lectures, research and 
problems. 


421, Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 
Solution of practical problems of the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings, 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding, Material storage and handling. Job organi- 
zution. Demonstrations, research and drawings, 


422, Construction Problems Il (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 312 and 421. 
Continuation of BT 421; solution of problems taken from working drawings, specifications, 
shop drawings and contract documents, Discussions, research, estimates, computations, 
drawings. 


433. Construction Methods and Estimating (5). Pr., BT 160 and 312. ‘ 
Material quantities; estimating; builder's organization and procedure; job records; builder's 
liability; labor relations; safety precautions, Preparation of quantity lists from working 
drawings; lectures, problems. 

452-3. Building Equipment I-II (3-3), Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr. PS 206. 
Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plombhing, electrical 
wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings, Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, readings, problems. 


490. Building Construction Thesis (5). Lab. 15, or (7). Lab. 21. Pr., BT 422, 433 
and ath year standing, third quarter. Admission only upon recommendation of 


the Faculty Thesis Com . 

Preparation of detailed cost estimates and construction program of a building, selected 
with departmental approval; report to include description of building and site, list of 
quantities of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sheets; bid and 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required. (Candidate will defend thesis 


orally before staff and guest specialists.) 
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oa gee ama Structures I-IL-IIT (5-5-5). I, Fall; If, Winter; TI, Spring. Pr., 


Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systema, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems. 


541. Building Equipment III (2), Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453 and AR 403. 
A continuation of Building Equipment I and HI in selected laboratory problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
605-6-7. Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). All quarters. 
Independent investigation und reports on topics selected by the student with approval of 


weet! oo Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters, Pr., 


The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


uarter, 
the analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building. The choice, scope and pro- 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staff during the first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard and Hsu* 
Associate Professors Moore, Findley*, Hirth, and Vives 


201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 262, PS 201. 
Introduction to chemical engineering and process calculations, Emphasis placed upon pro 
gramming and the solution of problems by the digital computer, 

300. Process Calculations (3). Pr., CN 201. 

This course is a continuation of CN 201. it includes problems relating to the thermophysics, 
thermochemistry, and more comprehensive problems in fuels, combustion, and chemical 
metallurgical and petroleum processes. 

$21, Chemical Process Industries (3). 

Study of inorganic chemical manufacturing processes, Includes Bow sheets, process vart- 
ables, automatic instruments, application of physical chemistry, economics and costs. 

322, Organic Process Industries and Thermodynamics (3). Pr., CH 304, CH 407. 

A study of the organic process industries and a brief introduction to thermodynamics. 


324, Fluid Mechanics (4), Pr., MH 264, PS 203. 
A study of fluid mechanics, including fow through porous media and fluidized beds, 


326, Heat Transfer (3). Pr., CN 324. 
Principles of heat transfer including conduction, conduction-convection and radiation 
mechanisms, design calculation methods and heat transfer equipment. Includes the stucy 
of the unit operation-evaporation. 

326L. Heat Transfer Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Coreg., CN 326. 
Laboratory experiments in fluid flow, heat transfer and evaporation. 

423, Unit Operations (3). Pr., CN 326. 
Theory and mechanisms of diffusion, humidification and dehymidification, drying, size re 
duction, filtration and materials handling. 

423L. Unit Operations Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreg., CN 423, 
Laboratory experiments in drying, air conditioning operations, filtration, crushing, grincd- 
ing and size separation. 

424. Mass Transfer (3), Pr., CN 423. 
Theory and mechanisms of distillation, absorption and extraction, 


424L. Mass Transfer Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Coreq,, CN 424. 
Laboratory experiments in distillation, absorption and extraction. 


426, Engineering Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Physical metallurgy with special reference to the effect of mechanical work and heat treat- 
ment on the properties of ferrous metals and alloys, and non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium, Tantalum, and Berylium alsu are studied, 

430. Computer Principles (2). Pr.. MH 361. 

Study of the basic i sho of analog and digital computer theory, and applications to the 
chemical] engineering. 


* Part-time Engineering Experiment Station. 
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432. Instrumentation (4). Lee. 3 Lab. 6. Pr., MH 361, PS 203. 
Automatic feedback con servomechanisms, iu tustrumentation of typical equipment, labora- 
tory work includes —— characteristics of of typical instruments and remote-control. 


497. pax Pa pee (4). Lec, 2, Lab, 6, Pr,, senior standing and CN 322, 
re 
Semi-independent work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a market study, 
and the writing of reports. Principles of report writing ore stressed. 


440, Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., junior standing in science or engineering and B 
average except by special pe 
Includes units and nomenclature, the nuclear chain reactor, radiation, shielding, nuclear 
properties of —— instrumentation and control, remote handling, heat transfer with 
loquid metals, and radioactive waste disposal. 


44. Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr. CN 437 and 
senor standing. 
The major responsibility is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optimum design, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehentive problem= are 
assigned which usually inclade heat, materiale and economic bulancet, unlit operations end 
RTA ye 


proowsses, kinetics, and Some consideration also is given to statistics, 
490. Applied Thermedynemice G), Fr CN 322. 
Thermodynamic properties of fluids, the expansion and compression of Muids, the thermo- 


dynamics of solution, physical equilibrium and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 

491, Kinetics (4). Pr., CN 490, 
A study of the rates of homogencous, hetrogeneous, and catalytic reactions, and applica- 
tions of the rates to the organic process industries, 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
601, Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5). Fall. Pr,, CN 423. 


602. Diftfusional Procemes, I {)..\ Woentess Pr., CN 424, 

Evaporation, drying and Special emphasis on distillation. 

603. Diffusional Processes I cin. Spring Pr., CN 424. 

Special emphasis on absorption and extraction. 

604. Advanced Chemical Engineering Thermad ynamics (5). Pr., CN 490. 

Advanced problems in the applica of thermodynamics to industrial processes. Special 
emphasis on physical equilibrium. 

605. Kinetics (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Study of the rates of homogeneous, ae and catalytic reactions and applications 
of the rates to the process industzies. 

609, Petroleum Refining Engineering (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Theoretical and practical aspeots, including solvent extraction, catalytic oracking and syn 
thesis of organic compounds from petrolewm. 

610, Advanced Physical Metallurgy 5). Lac. $ Lab. 3. Pr., CN 426. 

Heat treatment of ferrous an iachuding microscopic studies. Recent de- 
velopments also are etodied, This iia ng open by epecial permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 

611. Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605. 

612. Process Dynamics and Control (5). Pr., CN 432 or equivalent, Coreq,, MH 361. 
Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, such as reactors, heat em 
changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 
with the mathematical study of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer 
control, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Nichols, Price, Saunders, Schrader, and Stevens 
Associate Professors Baker, Barksdale, Bunger, Melius, Peterson, Ward, and and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Dinius and Hart 


H 1 toward is subject to oe nirnen of the correspond- 
in rat at cin 03L, 1 and 105L. Students not qualified to take 
CH 103 are required to eo mipiite CH 102 before taking CH 103. 


102, Introductory College Chemistry (3). Coreq., MH 107 or MH ILL. 
An introductory course in chemistry 
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103-4. al Chemistry (4-4). Each quarter. Coreq., for CH 103: MH 160, MH 
ies or MH 107 and departmental approval. (CH 103 bit for pow CH 104.) 
A comprehensive course for non-chemistry majors embracing etailed study of the fun- 
damental setulae: mak and concepts of chemistry. 


L0SL-104I.. General Chemistry Laboratory (1-1), Lab. 3, 
These courses must be taken concurrently with corresponding lecture course. 


105. General Sor ranetd (3), A continuation of CH 104. 
For non-chemistry majors devoted to a study of the chemistry of the elements according 


to the analytical groups. Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of ionic 
equilibria, solubility product, and related phenomena and their use for the separation 
and identification of the group constituents, 


105L. ae Cnet eboneiney is Lab, 6. 
work will cover qualitative analysis. Must be taken concurrently with the 
corresponding lecture course. 


111, General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., MH 160, MH 111 or MH 107. 
Designed for chemistry majors and others in closely "related areas, 


112. General Chemi istry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr... CH 111 or CH 108. 
Continuation of CH 111 


113, General Che Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112. 
Continuation of CH 112. Laboratory work covers Qualitative Analysis, 


203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr... CH 104. 


Fundamentals of organic chemistry. ort for students in Home Economica, and others, 
204. Analytical Chemistry (5), Lab. 6. Pr., CH 113, 
mes rier concepts Wi tae in Bn tert chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
volumetric techniques. 
205. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 204. 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques. 
Quantitative Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 8. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and 105L. 
Embraces work in both gravimetric and volumetric analysis, incl uding the analysis of some 
of the more important ores and minerals. 
Organic Chemistry Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 104. 
The aliphatic oe nt ah and their derivatives. course, Together with CH 208, is 
designed to meet the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy and other students who are not majoring in chemistry. 


S 


208. Organic Chemistry Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarte , CH 207. 
ee aren of CH AW) The Jaden hydrocarbons on hE, derivatives are considered 
some 


301. Biochemistry Le Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 
Especially ee abe in Pre-medicine and Pharmacy. 


303-4. eee ee Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Prs,, CH 113 for CH 303 and CH 
303 


Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and con- 
cepts relating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors, 


305. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. S Lap. Pr., CH 304, 
Continuation and extension of 303-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of elt in the field of biochemistry. 


316. eae Conmany Bp. Pr., . MH 112, CH 105 and PS 205. 
uarter course for pre-medi cine students. 
342, Gaertn General elective. Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 
401. Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., 
teaching experience, 
404, and junio Analysis (Qualitative) (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent 


padigee ders ientiRcetion tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure 
organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the components of mixtures. 
Students earning graduate credit will identify more unknowns than required of under- 
graduates. 
407. Po age perme Al Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 
201, and ie im standi ding. 
Embraces a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 


408. 5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. CH 407, and 
06... Physical Chemistry (5). junior standing. 


409. 
410, 
411. 
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Physical Chemistry (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
Extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to electro-chemistry. 


Intermediate In c Chemistry I (5). «5. junior standing, 
Atomic structures, valance boeing i Dealt WN y- oag aaah. 


ep Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 410 and junior 
anding. 
Deals with the synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 


2. Chemical Thermodynamics (5), Pr., CH 408, and junior standing, 


Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids and solide. 


. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 409, and junior standing. 


Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry aod as observ in the 
laborutury via spectropbotometric, electroanalytical and ehromatographic techniques, 


415-19-20. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 206, CH 208, and junior 


fit. 


G10. 


611. 


G12. 


614. 


616. 


Sta g. 
A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Summer. Pr., CH 401 or its 


equivalent. 

Moder topies in general chemistry and « short review of organic chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5), Spring quarter. Pr,, CH 410 or equivalent. 
Selected groups of inorganic compounds considered trom a modern physiochemical view- 
pointe emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, rates of conversion one Into 
fnother, molecnlar structure and valence relationships, Considers primarily compounds 
of the non-tmetallic elements, 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


The same type of treatinent as given in CH 610, but considering mainly compounds of 
roctallic elenrents. 


eres Preparations (5). Summer quarter, even years, Pr.. CH 610 or CH 
1 


The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more edvanced 
techniques. 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Winter quarter, even years. 
Pr,, CH 410 or equivalent. 

Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on carly and moder developments, isom- 
erism, chelation, methods of determining formation constants and reaction mechani«mes, 
Inorganic Non-Aqueous Solvent Chemistry (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., 


CH 410 or equivalent. 
Physical and chemical characteristics of selected inorganic non-aqueous solvent tysternis 
and typical reactions which may be effected in these media. 


620-21. Organic Chemistry (5-5). CH 620 in Fall quarter and CH 621 in Winter 


622, 


623. 


624, 


625. 


626, 
627. 


quarter, Pr., CH 305 or equivalent. 

Quantitative Organic Analysis (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups in 
organic compounds, 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Summer quarter, even years. Pr. CH 621 or 
equivalent, 

Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr.. CH 621 or 
equivalent. 

Organic chemistry of Groups TIT, TV and V elements, 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5), Fall quarter, even years. Pr., CH 621 or 
equivalent, 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 

Polymers (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Polymeric substances and some of their practical applications. 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 
621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modem topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Fall quarter for CH 630 and Winter 


quarter for CH 631. Pr., CH 409 and CH 630. Pr., for CH 631. 
Composed of a series of topics of general and current interest and may vary from your 
to year, Topica generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of 
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644, 


645. 


650. 


651, 


652. 


654. 


670. 


699. 
799. 
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the structure of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure tg 
spectroscopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemica) reactions. 


. Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Fall 


quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631. 

the established relationships that exist between structures of organio and tm. 
organic compounds and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The 
principal aim is the demonstration of the fundamental) relation of structure of compounds 
and electronic configurations, consistent with the foundation of modern concepts of the 
nuture of valence, 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Fall quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 631, 

Deals with both theoretical and experimental aspects of reaction rates. The mathematics 
and characterization of chemically reacting systems imolude discussions of the collision 
theory, the transition state theory, unimoleoular reactions, reactions in condensed phases, 
behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry, 

Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Spring quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631, 

A study of chemical and physical equilibra in heterogeneous systers, 


Surface Chemistry and Colloids (5). Spring quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 409. 
A consideration of the properties of surfaces und interfaces and principles relating to 
disperse systems. 


Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Winter quarter, even years. Pr., CH 631. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 


7 gaan to Quantum Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pry., CH 
Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 


Carbohydrates 6). Winter quarter, even years, Pr,, CH 418 or its equivalent, 
The chemistry of mopno- and polysaccharides, 
Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Fall quarter, odd years, Pr., CH 415 or its equiv- 


alent. 
Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 


; Lipids (5). Summer quarter, even years, Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 


emistry of the lipids and biological significance, 


Enzymes (5). Fall quarter, even years, Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent, 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of enzymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 


Intermediate Metabolism (5). Winter quarter, odd years, Pr., CH 419 or its 
uivalent. 
Detailed study of the metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 


Biochemical Research Techniques (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd 
years. Pr., CH 420 or its equivalent, 


Laboratory course designed to acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry 
and the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 


Analytical Chemistry (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Fall quarter. Pr., CH 409, 
Analytical application of physical-chemical measurements concerned primarily with wlec- 


trical properties. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter. Pr., CH 409. 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy, Applying techniques of ultra-violet, vis- 
able infra-red, etc,, and absorption analysis. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 


years. Pr., CH j 


» Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. 


Pr., CH 409. 


non to gaat Analysis (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Summer quarter, odd years, Pr., 
The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Seminar (1). (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours.) Each quarter except Sum- 


Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Civil Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor Priest 
Professors Hudson and Watwood 
Associate Professors Blakney, Metz, Popovics, and Shih 
nt Professor Peterson 


. Surveying I (5), Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 112 and EG 102 or equivalent. 


Measurement of distances, elevations, and angles; adjustinent of instruments; computation 
of positions, areas, and volumes; contours; grades; mapping, land surveying. 


. Surveying IT (4), Lec. 3; Lab..3. Pr., CE 201, 


Roufe surveying, astronomic observations; photogrammetry. 
Engineering Surveying (3). (3). ~~ c. 2, I Lab. 3. Pr... MH 112, 


Use of chain and accuracy of measurements; theory of error. 
For non-Civil Engineering mie ee 


220, Highway Engineering I (5), Pr., CE 201, 


30S, 


S04, 


305, 


308, 


314, 


380, 


40), 
402. 


404. 
405. 


406, 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410, 


Development of highways; geometric design; drainage; earthwork operations; construction 
materials; concrete and bituminous surfaces, 


Structural Materials Testing (3). Lee, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 306, 
Vhysical behavior of structural materials, Use of strain gage. Testing of structural men- 
bers under axial loads and in flexure. 


Theory of Structures I (5). Pr., ME 306. 
Stress analysis of statically determinate structures; influence lines; combined stremes. 


Sanitary Engineering I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 308. 

Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste-water collection 
systems, Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and waste~ 
water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests, 

Hydraulics (5). ME 307. 

Statics; fundamental equations of motion; ideal Ouids; torpulte momentum; real fluids; 
similitude and dimensional analysis; flow in pipes; flow in open channels; measurements; 
and flow eround immersed objects. 

Analysis of Aerial Photographs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 342. 

A pen of soil and rock patterns, characteristics and drainage. 

Theory of Structures II (5), Pr., CE junior standing. 

Moving. loads; deflections; stress analysis statically agi nzar = structures tocluding 
double integration, slope deflection and moment distribution 

Higher Surveying (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing. 
Photogrammetry; map projections; geodesy; special instruments, 

Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 401 or ME 403, senior standing, 

Continuation of CE 401; elastic energy; area moments; throe-tament equation; secondary 


stresses. 
Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. CE 401, senior standing. 


Beams and slabs; compression members; forms; ye codes. 
Sanitary Engineering II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior standing. 
Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and wastewater disporw! 
facilities considered on a unit operations Hoos basis. 
Hydraulic Laborat 1), Lab. 3, Pr, CE 308 or ME 315. 
fbb perdi chattel tenn data; orifices and stort tubes; Pitot tubes; normal 
loss of energy in pipes; special loss of energy in pipes; uniform flow in open channels; 
coutrol meters; impulse turbines; drag. 

unicipal Engineering I Pr., senior standing. 
(peep responsibili tithe Snes engineer and cauniipal consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing municipal improvements. 
Engineering Foundations (5). Pr., CE 404 or BT 413, senior standing. 
Gealogy as related to design of foundations for engineering structures; per of founda- 
tions; use of concrete, steel, wood piling, caissons, cofferdams, grillages, and spread footings, 
reports on current articles in technical publications, 


gineeri Pr., senior standing. 
Weather and. cima, ore el lighting; atmospheric pollution; noise; water 


und waste disposal, rural sanitation and public health aspects of nuclear energy, 
Lab. 3. Pr., CE 302, or standing. 
ih etl 7 Etna Te SF A pete rast tion; se highway See riienae 


transportation surveys; maintenance; traffic surveys; procedure of awarding contracts and 
supervision of construction, 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415, 
416. 


418, 


419, 


420, 


601. 


610. 


612. 


613. 


620, 


621, 


622. 
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Flow in Open Channels (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, junior standing. 
Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges, 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscil- 
latory waves. 


Hydrology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, junior standing. 
runoff, Hood routing, flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 


Hydraulic Structures (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, senior standing. 

Dams, spillway, outlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 

Structural Design I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 

Steel and timber design; flexural members; columns; trusses; connections; dtructural 
frameworks. 

Construction Planning (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing. 

Construction methods; estimates of materials and costs; critical path scheduling; and reports, 
Prestressed Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE 404, senior standing, 

Pretensioning and post-tensioning systems; design of statically determinate and inJeter+ 
minate prestressed members, flemure, shear, cracking, ultimate capacity, avchotage stresses, 
raised and stopped cables. 


. Structural Design II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., consent of the instructor and 


senior stan 

Arches; continuous structures including bridges, buildings, and special frames. 

Soil Mechanics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr... ME 306, junior standing. 

Engineering properties of soils; soil surveys and anf amonn stability; PS hiedabar’ analysis 
and tests. 

Municipal Engineering II (5), Pr., senior standing, 

Engineering problems of municipal transportation, cecisivaniene water supply, sewer 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 


Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
ior standing, 
boratory studies of the physical, chemical, and bacteriological aspects of Sanitary En- 
gineering; laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of 
waters und wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Bituminous and Concrete Mix Design (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 403. 
Review of methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, with practice in job and 
laboratory control tests of aggregates and mixes. 


Subgrade Stabilization (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CE 418. 
Studies of factors involved in stabilization with practice in laboratory and job control teats. 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CE 418, 
Earth pressure theories; stability computetions: seeparte computations; consolidation; foot- 
ing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths. 


Similitude (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude, use ot models, distorted models, and anal- 
ogies. 

Hydrodynamics (5). Lee. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313 and MH 361, 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials. conformal 
mapping, circulation, vartices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers. 
drag, turbulence, and wave motiin, 


Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 
Viscous and turbulent flow o liquids, effects of compressibility, pressiire waves, secondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices. 


Advanced Sanitary Engineering (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
An advanced study of the principles utilized in water and sewage treatment processes and 
public health engineering practice. 


Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
instructor. 
Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systeras and treat- 
ment plants, 


Saverced Sanitary Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
nstructor. 

Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys; pro- 
tection of water supplies from nuclear and biological warfare agents. 


623. 


630. 


631. 


632. 


633, 


634, 


690, 
699. 


200. 


305. 


308. 


310, 
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Industria] Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Industrial waste problems, including characteristics of imdividual industries, effects on 
streams, and methods of treatment; also the dixposa) of nuclear wastes, 


Advanced Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Buckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary strrases, 
arches, theory of limit design. 


Special Topics in Structural Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 630. 
Design problems related to continuous frames and trusves; economical proportions, analysis 
and design of connections, 


Experimental Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Basic theory and laboratory techniques for experimental stress analysis; measurement of 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages, brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimensional 
photoclasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors, A term paper is required, except 
for undergraduate students who may be permitted to enroll in this course. 


Elasticity (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of compati- 
bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-energy meth- 
ods; analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of cireular and non-cirewlar 
cross-section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measurements, 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lee. 5. Pr., CE 404, 
Effect of shrinkage, plastic flow and deflection on concrete design, Plastic wd ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 
Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 
Associate Professor Emeritus Eaton 


Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., CH 105, Not 

open to students who have had DH 201 or DH 301. 

General survey of dairying. Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 

equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 

processing of milk. 

Practical Dairy Tests (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. DH 200 or DH 201. 

Routine laboratory practices in testing dairy products and the application of such teste 

in controlling the composition of dairy products; adapted to dairy inspection work. 

ate A Bacteriology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. DH 200, VM 200, 311, 

ee of dairy products; types of organisrns enoountered and their practical signifi- 

cunce; routine bacteriological tests and their application. — -——— . = 

Sine Control of Dairy Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., DH 305 
308. 

Application of bacteriological and chemical tests to plant operation, Special teste and 

their application. 


$1I-12-13. Judging Dairy Products (1-1-1). Lab. 3. Winter, Spring, Pall. 


Flavor and analysis of dairy products, Score cards used in evaluation of Gavor characteristics 
and other factors. 


$14-15-16. Judging Dairy Cattle (1-1-1). Lab. 3. Winter, Spring, Fall. 


S17. 


402. 


Studies and practical work in comparative judging of dairy cattle; study of breed toore 
cards; fitting for exhibition. 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., DH 200 
or DH 301, AH 204. 

Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk prodoction; nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; cslowlating 
rations, Some time devoted ta dairy cattle breeding plane, procedures of herd record 
keeping, management problems. _ =e a 
Artificial Insemination (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior or 
senior standing, 

The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bevine reproduction; 
practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of fectore 
affecting breeding efficiency. 
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salty Farm Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., DH 317 and junior 
standin 


g. 
Practical study of feed production, storage, and feeding problems: analysis of herd ree 
ords and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is on 
situations and records existing on dairy farms. 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (8), Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. 

Bases of modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
and high energy feeds, Limited study of dairy herd management problems and prectices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 
improvement. 


408-9-10. Dairy Plant Processing (5-5-5). Fall, Winter. Lec. 4, Lab. 3, (Spring. 


411, 


601. 


Lec. 2, Lab. 9.) Pr., senior standing. 

Detailed study of fundamental processing operstions. Application of these operations in 
market milk production and in the manufacture of cheese, ice cream, butter and condensed 
dairy products. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., junior standing. 

Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Milk Secretion (5). Pr., DH 317. 


Anatomy and physiology of milk secretion; milk precurgors; factors affecting composition 
of milk. 


Advanced Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Fall. Pr., DH 305. 
Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 


and processing methods. 


. Advanced Market Milk (5), Pr.. DH 304, 


Scientific investigations of current problems and theit application to the commercial proc 
essing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problens. 


Advanced Ice Cream Making (5). Pr., DH 401. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems, 


Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5), Pr., DH 402 and DH 403. 
The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems. 


Special Problems in Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., DH 403. 
Critical review of literature on certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and 
exeenting one or more experimental nutrition problems. 


Experimental Metheds in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401, 
Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analysin results. 


Seminar (1). May be taken for more than one quarter. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Drama (DR) 


Head Professor Peet 
Associate Professor Knowles 
Assistant Professor Barnes 


101-2-3. Introduction to the Arts (1). 


104. 


105. 


199. 


201. 
202. 


A survey of the arts with ernphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer. 


Dramatic Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
An apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing plays from the practical point of view. 


A general grounding in the field. 


Acting and Stage Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

An introduction to acting and methods of production. 

Dramatics (1). 

Any student interested in working with the Drama Department's producing organization, 
the Auburn Players, is eligible. A minimum of thirty hours’ work is required. (May be 
taken for credit for a maximum of six quarter hours.) 

Directing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


An elementary study of the process of directing non-professionals. 


Acting and Make-Up (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, 
The technique and psychology of acting, and elementary stage make-up. 
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203. Stage Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
A study of scene design, materials, construction, and stage lighting. 

204, Dramatic Theory (5). 
A study of the dramatic theories of the past and present which have influenced the present 
day theatre, 

S1L0-11-12. World Theatre (5-5-5), Pr., DR 201-2-3-4 or permission of instructor. 
An advanced course dealing with the plays, actors, stages, and audiences, and with the 
sreurtic and social backgrounds of the theatre from the beginning through the Nineteenth 

entury. 

313. Drama Appreciation I (3), General elective. Not open to Drama Majors. 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, enphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 

314. Drama Appreciation II (3), General elective. Not open to Drama Majors, 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent 
fun. 

350. whee for the Theatre (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing or approval 
of instructor. 
The selection, recording, editing and controlling of sound effects as they are norded in the 
theatre. A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care aud 
maintenance of tape recording equipment. 

401-2-3. Advanced Directing (5-5-5). Lee. 1, Lab, 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor. 
Croductions will be prepared and produced by the student, 

407-S-9, Advanced Stagecraft (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab, 12, Pr., junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor. 
Productions will be designed, built, lighted and operated by the student, 

413. Twentieth Century Theatre (5). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor. 
A study of the present-day theatre. 

425-26. Dramatics in the School (5-5), Pr., senior or graduate ——. (Either part 
can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who fs upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. The course gives a background of what-to-do and bhow+to-do-it. 


Economics (EC), Geography (GY), Secretarial Administration (SA) 
ond Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Bonin, Chastain, Hartman, Hartwig, Klontz, Richardson, Ritland 
one book, Guts, Hill, Kincey, 
Associate Professors Boston, J. S. Cook, 4 , Kincey, Lamar, 
. “es, Fatt tia’ Dorman, Erin, D. E 
Assistant Professors well, , Dorman, Erwin, D. Evans 
, yD P. Hale. F. O. Hale, Waldo, and Williams 
Instructors Balch, Benton, Boyd, Brown, Clark, C, W. Cook®, Curtis, 
Fisher*, French®, Haygood, Lard, Stretcher, and Wright 


Economics (EC) 


Accounting 
211-12. introductory Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., sophomore standing. 
A study of bookkeeping ure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is pre- 


requisite to EC 212. 

215-14, Engineering Accounting and Cost Control (5-5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 

more standing. EC 213 is prerequisite to EC 214, 
This course is particularly designed for students of enginecring. During the first course 
basic accounting principles and procedures aye stremed from an engineering spproach. 
Durine the second course emphusis is made on cost finding and cost accounting control 
of industrial concerns. ; 

215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
Se i adaalit concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with 
emphasis on accumulating, reporting, and Interpreting cost data in the production area 
of business operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in EC 21] 
or EC 213 excludes credit in this course.) 


* Temporary. 
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311-12, Intermediate Accounting (5-5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EC 212 or 214. 
A study of the advanced principles of accounting mvyolving partnerships, corporations, 
systema, atid analysis of financial statements. 


$14, Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr. EC 212 or 214. 
interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


411-12. Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and EC 214 or 312. 
A study of accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost system«. 


414. Stari Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312 and 
A study of special tax accownting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, 
and trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 


416, Auditing (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
This course is a study of the principles of auditing with particular attention to methods 
of testing, analyzing, and summarizing accounting records. 


417-18. Advanced Accounting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing and EC 312. 
Advanced sccounting theories and ures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course, 


419. Governmental Accounting (5). Summer and Winter quarters. Pr., junior stand- 


ing and EC 312. 
A study of budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


Economic Theory and History 
200. General Economics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


A survey course in principles and problems of economics dealing with analyses of production 
costs, determination of prices, and pational income composition and distribution. This 
course not open to majors in Economics and Business Administration. Primarily a service 
course for students majoring outside the Commerce and Economics Helds, Credit may not 
be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


201-2, Principles and Problems of Economics (5-5). Pr., sophomore standing, (EC 
e 201 is prerequisite to EC 202.) 
An introduction to the principles of economics and analysis of contemporary economic 
problems and trends, Required of all Economics and Business Administration majors. Credit 
may not be earned in both EC 200 and EC 20). 


206. Secio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and soctal institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution, 


357. Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A Survey course dealing with the economic contributions of the medieval period; mercan- 
tilism; laissez-faire; and the developments in agriculture, industry, transportation, trade. 
and banking to World War Il. 


358. Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The course comprises a study of the development of the economic institutions, growth of 
industries, regional specialization, and relation of government to business enterprise from 
the Colonial period to the present. 


451. Intermediate Economics Theory (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income umong the 
factors of production. 


452. Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Comrnunism. 


453. Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with considera- 
tion of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economies, 


460, Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor. 
In this course the historical approach ix used in a study of industries, transportation, 
banking, eto., in the South. Economic changes are traced and an attempt made to ascertain 
the fundamental causes that brought them about. Emphasis is given to Alabama's place 
in the economic picture, 

471. Foreign Trade (5). EC 202, junior standing. 
This course treats the economic background of foreign trade, various products tn forelen 
trade, balance of trade, financing foreign trade, ete. 


360. 


462. 


465, 


465. 


101. 


321. 


323. 


340. 


34l. 


342, 


343, 


402. 


472. 


476, 
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Finance 
Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 


The principles of money, credit and banking including consideration of mowetary systems, 
foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve Syster, 


Business Cycles (5). Pr., EC 202, and junior standing. 
er a of the causation of economic cycles, thelr measurement and proposed means 
oF control. 


Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360, 
An advanced study of monetary and banking policy, Attention given to government Hscal 
policies and programs. 


Corporation Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and 212 or 214, junior standing. 


This course covers a practical sutvey of the financial organization and policies of modern 
business enterprise with special emphasis on the corporation. 


Investments (5). Pr., EC 463, junior standing. 

This is a study of individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of 
investments available, 

Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A study of the facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including 
attention to state and local financial problems, 


General Business 


Introduction to Business (5). | 
An introductory course for Business Administration majors covering business organization 
and procedure. (Not open to juniors or seniors or students with credit in EC 200 or 201.) 


Property Insurance (5), EC 200 or 201 and junior standing. 

The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis om fre, marine, 
automobile and casualty lines. 

Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

A study of the organization of the life insurance business and the various types of 
contracts, 

Real Estate (5), Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

The fandamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 
title and management of real estate, 


Personal Finance (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
An informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 
buying, etc. 
Business Law (5), Pr., EC 200 or EC 201, or AS 202, . 
This course covers a study of contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint 
of the average citizen. EC 343 excludes credit for this course. 
Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341. 
liere the legal principles covering sales, agency, Insurance, personal property, real prop 
erty, suretyship and bankruptcy are presented from the standpoint of the layman. 
The Law and Contracts (3). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing, EC 341 
excludes credit for this course. 
Aa introduction to the historical background of law and legal institutions and a study of 
the law of contracts as it applies in Commerce and Industry. 
American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing. 
An intensive study of selected indastries, emphasizing economic fectors affecting growth, 
organization and operation. di 

i ation (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing, 
= sagt ionscnpeoced THEE system « of transportation, Hates are studied as they 
affect agriculture, commerce and industry. Attention is also given to government regule- 
tion of transportation agencies. 
Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 
A study of the economics of the motor transportation bumness with emphasis on freight 
and passenger carriers and the highway system, Particularly designed for students of 
bnainess and of civil engineering. 


Management 


i Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 103 and junior standing. 
Nene, descr etion of the structure and major functions of business follawed by evaluation 
of the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises, 


437. 


449, 


331. 


332. 


432. 
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piled Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or ST 302, or consent of instructor, junior 
stan 

Office eailiation: equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction of office 
activities, executive control. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC 331, F, anion standing. 
A study of the principles and practices involv the scientific operation of the retail 


store. Store location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control are considered among 
other topics. 


Sales Management (5). Pr., EC 205, EC 331, junior standing 

A study of the principles and | practices of sound organization and | pfbtesictbatre ee, of a sales 
organization. Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, 
compensating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and 
quotas and other problems. 


Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 442 or PC 461, 

This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront per- 
sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel. Specialized problems and subjects such 
as: maintenance of communications, wages and incentives, morale, merit rating, cevelop- 
ment and training of leaders, counseling, grievance control and recoguition of hugum factor 
in industry will be considered. 


Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr, EC 202, EC 205, or consent of 
instructor, junior standing. 

A study of the fosmattationt® and application of policies and programs pertaining to per 
sonnel, production, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


Marketing 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201. 


A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channelr, func- 
tions, methods and institutions. 


Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing, 

course a study of the nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit 
rien a ab Baier and installment credit, credit department, organization and man- 
agement, collection methods, credit insurance, ete. 


Salesmanship (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the principle es ond problems personal gelling covering the various steps in- 
volved in the selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and 
to material useful to salesmen but outside the field of selling techniques. 


Advertising (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

A study of the principles and practices neared in advertising. Material covered tncludes 
the analysis of the need for advertising, preliminary product and market analyses needed 
for efficient advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising 
production. 

Purchasing (5). a, EC 331, junior standing. 

This course d with the objectives, the control Pad the direction of industrial purchasing. 


Marketing Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 
This course deals with marketing problems, policies, costs, Siecle of distribution, terminal 
markets, trade barriers and legislation. 


Marketing Research Methods (5), Pr., EC 331, junior standing. 

A study of the methods of scientific research in the Geld of marketing and their appifeation 
to the solution of marketing problems. Deals with the planning of an investigation, 
gathering data, tabulation and analysis, editing, interpretation of data, presentation of 
reports, determination of market potentials and of various types of quotas, 


Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 433, 

Deals with the planning, policies, ” procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced 
astortment of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation. 
Profit computation, pricing, inventory evaluation, stock planning and stock control are 
among topics covered. 


Personne] Management and Industrial Relations 


Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, a praia standing. 
This is a survey of the problems of the industrial workers from the standpeint of the 
worker, the employer, and society. 


Personnel Management (5). Pr,, EC 205 or IM 306, junior standing. 
A course dealing with the management of labor, touching upon selection, training, place 
yd at payment policies, employee representation, etc. 

islation (5). Pr., EC 350, junior standing. 
eect background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hout, 
and selected social security laws. 





447, 


445. 


245. 


474. 


601. 


606. 


608, 


610, 


611. 


614, 
616. 
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Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

An analysis of legislation, ective bargaining, oe te corporation and eco- 
nomic conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 

Job Evaluation (3). Pr., EC 442, junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Wage and salary policy avd administration with emphasis un the rationalization of wage 
=> a through effective utilization of the techniques of job evaluation and 
joo analysis. 


earaites Methods (3). Pr., EC 442 and EC 447, junior standing or consent of 
mnstructor,. 

The methods and associated problems of providing incentives for workers and manage- 
ment personnel in industry and business. 


Statistics 


Statistics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr.. EC 200 or 201, sophomore standing. 
A study of the methods of collecting, presenting, and analyzing stetistionl data; tabular 
and graphic presentations, frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference, 


Advanced Statistics (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 345 or MH 127 and con- 
sent of instructor. 

More advanced methods of statistical analysis including curve Atting; curvilinear, mul- 
tiple and partial correlation; analysis of variance. 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5), Pr., EC 202 and graduate 


standing or consent of instructor. 
The course considers the computation of the national income, the uses of Income dala, 
interest rates, saving and investment, the monetary and credit systern, 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 

This course is an attempt to set forth the positive content and limitations of the modern 
theories of value, wages, rents, and profits. 

Management Problems (5). Pr., EC 480 or permission of instructor. 

An examination of basic administrative problems in business: and industry; attention given 
to managerial controls as applied to administrative and operative functions. 

Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202. 

The course presents an analysis of decision theory and of criteria for decision-making con- 
cerning output, pricing, capital budgeting, scale of operations, investment and inventory 
control. Attention is also given to coacepts of profits, production and cost functions, com- 
petition and equilibrium for the firm and the industry, A brief introduction to linear pro- 
gramming is included. 

Business Research (5). Pr., EC 202. 

The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of documents and observation. The analysi¢ and presentation of research Gndings will be 
stressed. 

Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. 

A course, primarily rey bts "designed for the student who will be confronted with 
lusiness problems requiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and 
the accepted methods of applying these concepts in decision-making, planaing, and control, 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr.. EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 


sent of instructor. 
A teview of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 


study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures. 


Accounting Systems (5). 
Advonced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of in- 


structor. 
This course will cover the application of anditing principles and procedures to practical 


problems encountered in the field of public and private accounting, 
Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 


ent of instructor. 
This course IS an extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting 


courses. Attention will be given to preparation for special accounting examination, 
Personnel and Labor Policy (5). 

Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personnel or labor problems, programs and 
cases. 

Economic Seminar (1-10), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

A course designed - a B42. 3 engaged in intensive study and analysi« of economic 
problems. 
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665. venmons in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or consent 
instructor. 
Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy, 
674. Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). Pr., EC 474. 
Further study of analysis of variance; analysis of covariance, introduction to econometrics. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Geography (GY) 
For listing of courses, see page 267, 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 
For listing of courses, see page 315. 


Sociology (SY) 
For listing of courses, see page 316. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Associate Professor Ellisor 
Assistant Professors Cadenhead*®, Newell, Roughton, and Spencer 
Instructor English® 
Orientation 
101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession, (Credit in EED 101 excludes credit 
in EED 102-3-4.) 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 
Designed to belp freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development 


as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Credit in EED 102-3-4 
excludes credit in EED 101.) 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


$10. Reading Improvement (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. General elective, (Not open to stu- 
dents with credit in PG i0t) 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills, Each stu- 
dent’s present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate 

$329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 3. Pr., FED 300 or con- 
sent of department chairman. 
Creative and recreational expression, involving basic knowledge and understanding, labora- 
tory demonstrations, and experimental approaches useful in this development, including such 
areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play activities, creative dramatics, creative writ- 
ing, and use of learning materials. 

8370. Teaching Basic Skills (6), Lee. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or consent of depart- 
ment chairman. 
The teaching of language, number, and related skills, emphasizing knowledge and undef- 
standing, use of appropriate instructional materials, laboratory demonstrations, and experi 
mental approaches basic to the development of these skills. 

871. Fundamentals of Reading (4), Pr., junior standing. 
The teaching of reading with appropriate attention to books and materials. 


396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music. 


* Temporary. 
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421, Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6), Lec. 
5, Lab. 3. Pr., FED 300 or consent of the department chairman. i 
The development of social understandings and relationships through study of the natural 
and social environment. Attention is given to such areas as social sclenee, natural and 
physical science, health and safety through use of appropriate children’s books and other 
instructional materials, laboratory demonstrations and experimental approaches. 
Undergraduate students in elementary education are eligible to complete require- 
ments for teaching in certain areas in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program and a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter hours in the subject. 
matter field selected. Teaching fields for the twelve- program include health, 
physical education and recreation, page 267; industrial arts, page 321; and the areas 
isted under Interdepartmental, e 280. (For description of student teaching re- 
quirements, see page 280.) Available courses for meeting the subject-matter concen- 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field inclu in the twelve- 
grade program, 
425. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). Pr., senior standing. 
( For description, see page 280. ) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


461. Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Principles vf gs instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
learning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total school and com- 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials, 

474, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of instructor, 
An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction iW gradex one through 
nine. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vooabulary building, and 
the use of supplementary mategials in the reading program, 

496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr. Y egrard standing. 
To give the individual teacher a deeper insli into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and masicoal interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated. 

497. Organization of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and KED 
329 or IED 423. 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school, 


Graduate 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques. The problem will be selected in consultation with 
the professor who will supervise it. A problem should be selected which will comtribute 
to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this 
course.) 

649. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). i e. 
A csitical study and evaluation of recent developments in the elementary and junior high 
school with implications for teaching the basic pkills. 


‘The two courses which follow constitute an area of concentration in the field of 
reading. EED 461 is a prerequisite for EED 642 which is designed for remedial 
teachers, supervisory personnel and those wishing specialized training in the field of 
reading. EED 656 will be restricted to persons interested in developing an area of 
specialization appropriate for diagnostic, consultative, or supervisory services. 

. i i . Pr.. EED 461 or EED 371, 

_ = padial Frovedwovs tr Reatag:S)._* aspects of reading. Emphasis will be placed 
om the diagnosis of reading disabilities and appropriate individual and group techniques 
for correcting deficiencies discovered, : 

656. Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5- 


10), Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental c ’ 
Be "experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 


experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 
Ench of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following areas of 
the elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, 
and (L,) Social Science. 
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651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the schoo). 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
A critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement. 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr.. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
dvanced study of program, organization, on evelopment of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuow: improve- 
ment of curriculum and teaching practices. 
654, Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
te subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of buman and material resources and the coordination of areas of epecialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; health, nation education and recreation: and 
industrial arts is available also to students in elementary education. 


659-660. pair promt Spry of gas neath (5-5). Pr., Master’s Degree or equiva- 
lent, permission of major professor, 


Provides » graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


Thesis 
699, Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Weaver 
Professors Carlovitz, Honnell, Russell, Spann, and Summer 
Associate Profexsors Chadwick, Graf, Holmes, Lowry, Nichols, and Sprague 
Assistant Professors Feaster, Miller, and Slazh 
Instructors Barnes, Littleton, McDaniel, McKay, and Rogers 


263. Circuit Analysis I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203 and MH 361, 
Basic definitions; laws; theorems; techniques. 


304. Electric Circuits (4). Pr., MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206. 
Passive and active circuits. Not open to electrical engineering students. 


305. Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., EE 304. 
Iustrumentution systems; communications systems, Emphasis on application. Not open to 
electrical engineering students. 

306, Machinery and Power Transmission (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304, 
Electrical machinery; power transmission. Emphasis on application. Not open to electrical 
engineering students, 


361, Circuit Analysis II (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 263. 
Sinusoidal stendy-state analysis, including magnetically coupled circuits; Fourier analysis. 


362, Circuit Analysis TIT (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 361. 
Transients. 

363. Distributed Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 362. 
Transmission lines; other distributed parameter systems. 

372. Electronics and Communications I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 361. 


Semiconductors; gas and vacuum devices; active circults, 


373. Electronics and Communications II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 
Amplifiers; oscillators; modulation; feedback; information theory. 

383. Energy Conversion and Transmission I (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 
El l energy transmission; electromechunical energy conversion. 

442. Pane Systems (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. EE 383, EE 471 and junior 
st ing. 
rhraniter Pusctions: root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams; compensation, 


443. 


410. 
491, 


492, 


493. 


610, 


611. 


612. 


613. 


614, 


615. 
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Solid State Electronics (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. EE 471, EE 491 and junior 


standing, 

Applied solid state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and cirewits. 
Digital Computers (3). Lec. 3, Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Logic circuits; system analysis; applications of Boolean Algebra. 


Nuclear Instrumentation (3). Lee. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing, 
Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology, 


. Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
including time 


; g 
Computer programming and amplitude scaling, Computer solution of 
linear, non-linear, and partial differentia) equations, Simulation of various types of 
physical systems. 


. Magnetic Devices (3), Pr., EE 481 and standing. 


ras. ere amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and Mtrinsic 
feedba 


. Introductory Network Synthesis (3), Pr., EE ses and junior standing. 


Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, emphasis on driving polat Functions 


. Electronics and Communications ITI (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BE 373. 


Continuation of EE 373. 


. Communication Systems (3), Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 


Theoretical topics in modem communications systems, 


. Energy Conversion and Transmission II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 


Electromechanical and electromagnetic energy conversion. 


. Energy Conversion and Transmission III (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 481. 


Continuation of EE 481; other processes for conversion electrical energy. 


Rnersy Conversion and Transmission Systems (3). Pr., EE 482 and junior 
t m 
Theoretical topics in moder energy conversion systems. 


. Electronic Instrumentation for Graduate Students (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 


203, MH 361, 8 hours of Electrical Engineering and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of electronic instrumentation; special topics. Not open to electrical engi- 
neering students. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Electromagnetic Fields 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 363. 
Differential and integral equations of the electromagnetic lield, boundary conditions; solu- 
tion of elementary boundary value problems, 

rom tic Fields II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 491. 
ew per ene mire of mati weasel and experimental study of microwave 
devices and systems; relationship between field theory and circuit theory. 
Electromagnetic Fields M1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Rudiating systems; wave propagation in unbounded media; applications to space com- 
munications; illustrative experiments. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Power Transmission Systems (5), Pr., EE 614. 
Power transmission whet ena under both normal and fault conditions; problems of 
design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; the utilization of 
network analysers of various types. 
High Voltage Phenomena (5). Pr., EE 614. 
High of hick voltage nel ath such as lighting and corona discharge; analysis and 
design of associated equipment such as surge generstors and protective devices; contem- 
porary problems of high voltage power transmission, grounding, and insulation. 
ectrical Machine Desi . Pr., EE 614, 

pene it a Parks, and esis (0). applied to both steady state and transient 
conditions; space harmonics and hunting; emphasis op equipment currently in use by 
power transmission systems and industrial plants. 
Transmission Lines (5), Pr., EE 614. 
Unified study of all Aoi of ‘wire transmission lines; special cases including taper, non, 
uniform insulation and unbalance ta ground, general theory and utilization of charts; stub- 
bing; per-unit techniques. 

ransients in Linear Systems (9). : 
Peele ta lumped and ee parameter systems by classical and transform tech- 
niques, Associated material in differential equations, complies variables, und dynatnics. 


need Electri asurements (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614. 
ee ee speael geimcon re inal rerdck power, frequency, and wave shape 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment, 


617. 


615. 


620, 


621. 


631. 
632. 


633. 


637. 


638. 


102. 
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Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 614. 
Anal and design of basic types of forming circuits, with applications to pulse 
systems and laboratory work suited to the individual student's nveds. 


Advanced Closed-Loop Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614, EE 


Correlation of frequency and transient response; regulation of lumped and distributed 
parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and z transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kochenburger; topics associated with con- 
temporary publications. 


Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE 614. 

Synthesis of passive two-termina!l and four-terminal networks; energy rolations; funda- 
mental properties of driving-point immittances; electro-potential analogy; conventional 
and insertion loss method of design. 


Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 38. Pr.. EE 614, 

General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, rnulti- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and reoad-outs 
devices; techniques of computer operation, 

Advanced Applications of Electromagnetic Theory I (5). Pr., EE 493. 

Detailed analysis of guided waves using advanced mathematical techniques; methods il- 
lustrated by application to structures of practical interest. 


Advanced Applications of Electromagnetic Theory I (5), Pr.. EE 630. 
Continuation of EE 630. 
uantum Electronics (5), Pr., PS 618, 

role of quantum theory in electronics and communications; interaction of electromag- 
netic radiation und discrete energy level systems; microwave solid-state masers; optioal 
masers, 
Nonlinear Analysis (5). Pr., EE 614, 
Detailed study of systems of nonlinear differential equations with illustrative examples 
drawn from models representing technological devices based on nonlinear effects, 
Parametric Electronics (5), Pr.. EE 633. 
Theory of parametric systems; analysis of noise. 
Theory and Applications of Magnetic Semiconductors (5), Pr., PS 618. 
Types of magnetism; interaction of electromagnetic radiation and magnetic moment in 
solids having strong exchange coupling; applications to communications and electronics. 
Nonlinear Control Systems (5). Pr., EE 618. 
The analysis and synthesis of nonlinear closed-loop control systems; Lyapunof's methods; 
other stability criteria; numerical methods. 
Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., PS 606. 
A study of the dynamic properties of systems of charged particles, with emphasis on cys- 
tems constrained by steady or time-varying magnetic fields. Areas emphasized are basic 
theory, laboratory models, and instrumentation, 
Information Theory (5). Pr., EE 614. 
Quantitative study of information transfer in discrete and continuous channels; the ef- 
fect of noise on conmimunication channels; the use of efficient coding to increase transmis- 
sion reliability. 
Switching Circuits (5), Pr., EE 614. 
Application of Boolean Algebra to the design of switching circuits; illustrations drawn trom 
circuits used in the logical design of digital computers. 


Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 


. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 


quarter. 
Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Collins, Ingram, Little, McClung 
Assistant Professor Klepinger 
Instructors Johnson, Taylor, Wilhelm, and Zurfleih 


Engineering Drawing J (2), Lab. 6. Pr., Plain Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 
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104. Descriptive Geometry (2), Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 

Busic principles pertaining te points, lines, and planes; including prohlems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 

105. Engineering Drawing I (2), Lab, 6, Pr., EG 102. 

Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; tithes and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber atructures; riveting and welding, 

204. pieaiatics of Machines (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 3. Pr, EG 104, EG 105, and coreq,, 

5 201, 

A study and graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: 
dolinitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, Cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 

205, Applied Graphic Statics (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 105 and coreg., PS 201, 
liesultunts and equilibrium of concurrent, paralicl and oon-paralle! forcea; muments of 
paralle) forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses ii simple trusses by 
joint aod section methods; cranes, derricks, dredgm, end frames with bending members; 
static forces in machines with and without friction, 

206. Technical Sketching (2). Lab. 6. Pr. EG 104 and EG 105. 

Technical lettering, block and architectural; types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, bometric, dimetric, trimetric; perspective; shad- 
ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings, 

306. Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361. 
Vector geometry, fuoctional seales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
612. Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Study of accepted types of jigs, fixtures and dies; uction rates, expense and savings, 
automatic tooling design, indexing operations, 
620, Patents (5). Winter, 


Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attomey, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents, 


English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Benson, Current-Garcia, L. Gosser, Haines, Hoepfner, McCann, and Moore 
Associate Professors R. E. Amacher, Burnett, Jones, Littleton, and Woodall 
Assistant Professors Anne W. Amacher®, Butler, Durant, Faulk, Hudson, Jackson, 
McLeod, Melzer®, Polhemus, Rose, Stroud, and Zivkovic 
Instructors Cole, Gladys Gosser®, Johnson, Jeanette Jones*, Lawson, Mitchell*, 
Patterson, Sau s, Scott, Sewell, Olivia Solomon, and Weissinger® 


‘The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Science and 
Daioe are stuted on page 195, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 153, , 

English Gute ition (101-102 or 103-104) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 

010, Remedial English (5 hrs. lee—non-credit). 
A remedial course in the fundamentals of grammar anid composition, 


spi eS ape Competing Kes Peas . t Students (5-5). All quarters. 
ae gene Vocsvete ee ae een raat the more common root words of medical 
208. Sienicme of the Western World (3). General elective. Pr. EH 108 or EH 253, 


All quarters. 
tud bout t sienificant Literary works of the Western World which provide 
Vendor ae pun ‘imeae oe the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 


Century 


* Temporary. 


310. 


312. 
320, 


325. 


340. 


345, 


360, 
361, 


372. 
381. 
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Scientific Terminology (5). Spring 

A study of word parts in the is used in the medical, natural, and physical 
aiareee: As far as is practicable, each student’s work ia channelled in the direction of his 
special needs, 


. Literature in English (5). All quarters 


A study of the literature of England from 1400 to 1800. 


Literature in English (5), All quarters. Pr., EH 253. 
A study of English and American literature of the nineteenth and twenticth centuries. 


Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring, 
A course devoted principally to the writing and criticizing of thort stories. But the student 
may be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative Literature. 


Creative Writing (3). ive. ing. 
Creal ive | ea General elective. Fall, Spring 


Technical Writing (3). i quarters, 
Not open to students with credit in EH 345. Report writing for engineers. 


Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 

A study of the history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 

The European Novel (5). Spring. 

The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 

An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter. 

Kepresentative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fig- 
ures as Sophocles, Molicre, Shakespeare and Ibsen will be corsidered. 

The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the carly nineteenth 
century to the present. 

Medieval Literature in Translation (5). Spring. 

The study of masterworks of English aud Bares literature produced from 1250 to 1400, 
ee Background (5). Winter. Not open to students with credit in 
Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American Literatire. 


Business and Professional Writing (6). All quarters. 

A course in practical composition inc! abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 
students in business administration and eae neeblanaisia’ science. 

NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot earn credit io this 
course and also in EH 304. 

Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-2. 

A stody of some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 


Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 
American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 


Contemporary Drama (5), Sprin 
Continental, British, and American : ae from [heen to the present day. 


Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 
American literature from the beginning to 1860. 


Survey of American Literature (5). Spring. 
American literature from 1860 to the present. 


Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 
A study of representative European short stories and novels, 


Elistory of English Drama (5). Winter. 
English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 


Eighteenth Century English | ni nan ure (5). Fall 
A survey of poetry and prose fro gh Shenstone. 
Southern Literature (3). Caniial i ichive Spring. 

The American Novel (5). Fall. 

The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 


The Literature of the Age of Reason (3), General elective. Fall. 

A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen 
in the works of such major ecighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 
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355. Literature in the Scientific Age (3). General elective. Winter. 
Ao investigation of a few major 19th and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 
pai impact of scientific theory and methodology upon traditional, cultural. and philosophical 
values, 

390, Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 
The practice end theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clewr and 
forceful communication of ideas. 


401. Advanced English G 5). Fall, Spring. Pr.. j 
A Mors of heey eh prep tat howe - heer eee 


410. European Literature (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the principal European literary figures and trends from the Kenaisance to the 
present, with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany, 


441. History of the English Lan 5). Winter. 
A study of the bape iguage (5). of the English language. 


450, Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern poets of England and America. 

451-2. Shakespeare (5-5). Winter, Spring. Pr,, junior standing. 
The Grst quarter deals with the plays written before 1800, ernphasizing comedies; the sec- 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 
Credit for either or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 

457. Victorian Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standin 
The major poets and non-fiction writers from 1830 to 1800, 

459. Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan Period (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Elizabethan Period. 

463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of poetry and prose from Johnson through lake. 


451-2. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing, 
The first quarter provides a survey of the development of fiction from the Greek Nowuwnoes 
down through the Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the 
Sth Century. The second quarter provides a survey of the Knglish novel from June 
Austin to Thomas Hardy, 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years, Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the major American poets from the Colonial period to 192u 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the uineteenth 
century, with emphasis on developing tastes and techniques, 


495. Southern Literature (5). Winter, Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the poetry, fiction, and non-fiction prose writings if the South from Revolu- 
tionary times to the present, with major emphasis oentering on Southern regional attitudes 
and trends. Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 


498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum 2.0 overall 
os average and a 2.5 average in English courses; and consent of the Eng- 


ish Department. 
individual reading programs in a specific period of phase of Literature or language, as 
determined by the instructor and student, An honors essay and a written cxamimation will 


be required. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


610, Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Fall, Winter. 

611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only, 

616-17. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. 

621. The English Language, II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. 
Pr., EH 620. 

622. Linguistics (5). Summer 1964. 

623. Beowulf (5). Spring 1965. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Winter 1966, 

626. Chaucer (5), Winter. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Winter 1965, 


673. 
680. 
681. 
683. 
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Spenser (5). Spring 1966. 
Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5), Spring 1965. 


- Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5), Fall 1964, 


Studies in Shakespeare (5), Spring 1965. 


. Milton (5). Winter 1965. 

. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Fall 1964, 
. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Winter 1965. 

. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter 1966. 


Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter 1965. 


. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring 1965. 
. Victorian Prose (5). Fall 1964, 


Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring 1965. 
Modern Poetry (5). Winter 1965, 


. Modern Fiction (5). Summer 1965. 


Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5), Fall 1964, 

American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring 1966. 
Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Winter 1966. 

Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5), Fall 1964, 

Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Spring 1965. 

The History of Literary Criticism (5), Winter 1966, 

The History of Literary Criticism (5). Spring 1965. Continuation of EH 680. 
Studies in European Literature (5), Spring 1966. Pr., consent of instructor. 


684-85, Directed Individual Study (5-5). 


699 ’ 
799. 


300. 


490. 


420 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation (5). 


Foundations of Education (FED) 
Acting Head Professor Stalcu 
Professors Hollaway and Punke 
Assistant Professors Millican, Phillips, Rosen, and Young 


Undergraduate 


. Foundations of Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2, All quarters. Pr., PG 213 or 


equivalent; Pr., or coreq., PG 214 or equivalent. 

The social, philosophical and historical foundations upon which education is based, De- 
signed to provide the student with an overview of the educational enterprise and a basis 
for depth study of the areas covered. Laburatory experiences® involving observations and 
participation in actual work of an elementary or secondary school are provided. 


Principles and Practices in Education (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., 

he ane or equivalent, PG 213 and 214 or equivalent, admission to teacher 
ucanton, 

Purposes of public education in a democracy. Study of curriculum, organization and 

administration of public education, school personnel, school finance and the school plant. 

The relation of theory to practice. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations and 

laboratory experiences® in the public schools, 


Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr,, senior standing. 
Analysis of methods, procedures, and evaluative instruments for determining teaching ef- 
fectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and in- 
terpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences® in the public schools. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr., PG 214 or equivalent, FED 200 or equivalent, 
junior standing. 

Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 


* See page 151 for complete description. 
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Graduate 


600. Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to students 
with credit in ED 635.) 
Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosephical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society, 


601. Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. (Not open to students with 
credit in AD 601.) 
Man as a social being, an analysis of his relationships, his social Inventions, including 


community organization and structure, mores, value patterns, decision making and their 
significance for education. 


634. History of Education (5). Pr.. FED 600. 
The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
early Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Wester culture. 


636, Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600, 
Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edu- 
cational practice, Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts tn the Light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 


637. Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; FED 
636 or consent of department chairman. 
Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa- 
tional practice, Several patterns of thought are considered including supernaturaliam, 
idealism, realism, bumanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentaliom, 


639. Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman. . 
Comparison among the educational systems of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the historic origins of different systems and to thelr present 
sociological and philosophical significance, 


645. Current Problems in Education (5), Pr., teaching experience. 


Interpretation of current issues concerning education. Problems of administration, super: 
vision, curriculum and their relationship to the total educutional program ure studied. 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, 
Study of a problem using research techniques, to be aciected in consultation with the su. 
pervising professor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this courve.) 


647. Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 
Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terme of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curticulam 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curriculur reorganization in the elementary and secondary schovls. 


661. Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 
Need for the continuous improvement of education through sound solutions to educational 
problems. The scientific method and its significance tor improving education, Methodology 
in educational research and experimentation, 

672. isti thods in Education (5). 

a Statistical Methods in Edneation (2% methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

673. Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of bie 09 to validity; craw ete of variubles, testing hypotheses, evaluation of 

research and research findings. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Skelton 
sistant P Helmke, tkenberry, Warbington 
g octense ply eee Henkin, Hoffman, and Sanders 


: leted two or more years of foreign language in high 
hed heal cope that. riot on the intermediate level. College credit is not 
granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that language two 
years in high school. 


* Temporary. 


121. 


122, 
221. 


321. 


421. 


131. 


132. 
231, 


151. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


French 
Elementary French I (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much sim- 
ple reading as time wil permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
with special emphasis on idiomatic expr J 
Elementary French [I (5). Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continnation of FL me : ? 


Intermediate French I (5). Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the student with the background and the civilization of France and 
at the same time provide practice in reading current French. Special emphasis is placed 
on the acquisition of vocabulary and on oral practice. 


. Intermediate French I (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 


An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued. 

Advanced French I {). Pr,, FL 222 or equivalent, 

Outstanding prose wo especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on voe 
cabulary building and oral practice. 

Advanced French IT (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 321, with a review of French grammar and practice in compocition, 
Contemporary French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent, 

Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanon! prac 
tice in conversation, 


Cc ’ i , 
A oeeporary French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent 


Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A study of the development of French literature from the Chansona de geste through the 
elassica) period, 

Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 423, The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modern period, 


Spanish 
Elementary Spanish I (5), 
An introduction to the structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, uniler- 
standing, reading, and writing, 


EI Spanish II (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent, 
i comin ery wei cD a 


Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., 132 or equivalent. 

Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading and speaking. 

Intermediate Spanish II (5). Pr., 231 or equivalent. 

An introduction to Spanish literature. Representative works of oulstanding Spanish writers 
will be examined. 

Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent, 

Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram- 
mar and practice in composition. 


Advanced Spanish II (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 331. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 


Contemporary Spanish Literature I (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and Soeetionk centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation. 

Contemporary Spanish Literature IT (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

Selected radians in Spanish-American literature OF the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Advanced practice in conversation, 


. Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 


A study of the development of Spanish literature trom Poema del mio Cid through the 
Golden Age. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 433. The elopment of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 


German 


Elementary German I (5). 
An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


452, 
453. 


454, 


261. 


262. 
361, 


101, 
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Elementary German HS ©). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 15] 


. Intermediate German I (5). Pr.. FL 152 or 183 or equivalent. 


Designed to provide the student with an understa g of the civilization of Germany while 
providing practice in reading and speaking the language, 


. Intermediate German II (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 


An eee ae to German literature. Representative works of various German authors will 
be stu 


. Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 


Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammer and practice in 
composition. 


. Advanced German II (5), Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 351. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 


. Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practice in conversation. 


Contemporary German Literature Il (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of 

Survey of pute: Sieaone (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

The development of German literature from the bemnnings through the Age of German 
Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 453. The development of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism up to the present. 


Italian 


. Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., berenlasion of the instructor, 


An introduction to the structure Italian language, with prectioe m speaking, undes- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Italian ir (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 24 


Intermediate Italian I we x Pr. FL | 242 or equivalent. 
An introduction to the civilization and the bacehies of Italy while providing practice in 
reading and speaking Italian. 


Portuguese 
Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., of the instructor. 
An boducded to ~ 9 ot ee of the language, with practice in «peaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Portuguese It (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 


A continuation of F. 


Intermediate Portuguese I Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 
An aueduciines to Brazilian Bec and Luso-Brazilian Mterature. 


Russian 


. Elementary Russian I (5). 


‘An introduction to the Russian language, with practice in reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing. 


; Elementary Russian i 6). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 17 


Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 
fotermediate Russian T (Pr F Easphauis © on acquisition of vocabulary and practice 
in reading. 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, A naee a and Richards 
Associate Professors Johnson and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, Larsen, and Steensen 


Introduction to Forestry (3). Fall, Winter. 


An orientation course for freshmen students covering all subject matter Gelds in profes- 


sional forestry as well as edie requirements and related academic relationships. 


* The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
senior students in other departments. 
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104. Forest Cartography (2). Lab. 6. 


Introduction in the use of drafting lnatrumerits, engineering lettering, conventional mnap signs 
and symbols and application to planimetric and topographic mups, map design and grids, 


105. Forestry Convocation (0), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in suramer quarters. Visiting 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics of im- 
partance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


201-2. Dendrology (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., BY 102, or permission 
of instructor, 
Identification, taxonomic and weological characteristics, and the distribution of important 
forest trees of the U.S.A. One quarter devoted to Angiosperms and one quarter to Gyno 
sperms, 


203. Silvies (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202, 
Influence of site factors on the reproduction, growth, development, and characteristics of 
forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. The classification of forest 
vegetation. 


204, Forest Mensuration (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 202, CE 201. 
Methods and equipment used in measuring and computing the size, growth, and volume 
of trees and stands; units and volume of products; the preparation and use of volume and 
yield tables; principles of sampling as applied to timber estimutes. 


205. we Identification and Uses (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr, FY 201 or 


Identification of the commercial woods of the United Stites by macroscopic fratures. 
Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood propertion and 
why individual woods are suited to some uses and not to others. Introduction of the stu« 
dent to the major uses of wood. The basic principles of lumber grading. 


206. Wood Measurements (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 112, 


Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology, Basic inits 
of measure, log rules and their bases, and log scaling. 


301. Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 101, FY 392. 
Me of cutting for reproduction and stand improvement. Methods of slash disposal; 
silvicultural plans. 


302. Forest Fire Control (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 101 and junior stand- 
ing. 
Forest fire protection, including organization, administration of the program, and detec- 
tiom and suppression of fires. Transportation, communications, and the operation, repair 
and maintenance of forest fre equipment. Public relations problems. 


309. Sampling (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 8. Winter. Pr., MH 112 or consent of instructor. 
Basic theory of sampling from finite and infinite populations. Probalistic concepts, includ- 
ing confidence limits and estimation of optimum, proportional, and equal sample sires. 
Concepts of random, systematic, multistage, double, and other sampling designs and of 
stratification will be delineuted. 

310. Advanced Mensuration (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309, FY 390, 

Forest growth and yield. Preparation and interpretation of stand, stock, and yield tables, 
Stand projection methods. Growth per cent. 
311, Mla i S EMUORY I (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and one quarter of 
ogy. 
Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Basie rnicro- 
technique. Wood anatomy and properties. 

313, Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in 
agricultural economy. The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

315. Seeding and Planting (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr,, FY 101, Coreq., FY 301. 
Theory and practice of seed collection, germination, seeding, and planting of forest trees 
in the nursery and in the field. 

316. Forest Economics (3), Lec, 3. Winter. Pr., FY 101, AS 202, junior standing. 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand und 
price relationships and predictions for the future, Input-output relationship in production. 


390, Field Mensuration (5), Lec. L, Lab. 12, Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204. 
Practical experience in timber cruising and field application of forest mensuration principles, 


391. Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 12, Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201, 
Surveying and ma g forest properties. 


392. Forest Ecology (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203. 
Field study of the biotic and edaphic factors that affect the growth and development of 
stands. A stody of natural plant succession in the Piedmout of Alabama. 


393, 
396. 


407. 


408. 


415. 


414, 


417. 


4158, 


421, 


425, 


427. 


429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 
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Alabama Forest Industries (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Summer. Pr., FY 101. 
[nspection and study of logging operutions and primary manufacturing of forest products. 


Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Summer, Pr. FY 101, FY 203, 
bie haining in quantitative evaluation of the productivity of fovest sites on the basis of 
soll properties. 


Z. Range and Game Management (5), Lec. 5. Spring. Pr, FY 392. 


Principles of range and game management as applied to forest propertios. 


5. Lumber Grading (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. 


Theory and practice of lumber grading, including hardwoods and softwoods,; yard, structural 
and factory grades. 


holy Management (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 301, FY 316 and junior 
standing, 
Oreantantioa and administration of forest properties; theory of working plans; regulation 
of outs; cutting cycles and rotations. 
Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 101, Coreq., FY 301. 
Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging. Field! prec- 
tice given In the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 
Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5), Lec, 1, Lab. 12, Fall. Pr. FY 311, or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 

paration and sectioning of hard materials for microscoplo study. Care and wee of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections, 
Regional Silviculture (3), Lec. 3. Fall. Pr. FY 301 and junior standing. 
Value, wrowth, stands, species, and problems of forestry in the South, especially Alabama, 
as compared to other states and regions. 


Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr, FY 309, FY 390 and 


fonior standing. 

‘se of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, lorm-line mapping, timber 
type mapping and timber volume estimation, 

Advanced Forest Management (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 


junior standing. 

eview of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas. 
Forest Research Methods (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309 and junior 
ene statistical and sampling methods, Experimental design and analysis of data, 
Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Coreq., FY 311, 
Pr., PS 205 and junior stan > 
Types und Rerstbartgtiios of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to researoh techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in « comprehensive report. 

i , _5. Fall. Pr.. FY 204, FY 316 and junior standing. 

pe Vee 5) orate the value of stumpage and inc Calculation taxes 
on and damages to a forest enterprise. Principles of insurance os applied to a forest 
enterprise. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 
Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 315 and 


junior standing. , 
rinciples and Oe ae applicable to the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 
Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 


Wood Technology II (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., FY 311, CH 203, PS 205, 


pe oe ee nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and elec 


trical properties, chemical processing of 
Wood Technology III (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 311, PS 205, and 


pee re of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 


design of wood structures. 
Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and 


unior standing. 
Principles and SEES of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 


agencies. ? 
Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 


pei wenger > technology majors only, Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 


used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood, 


ve 


490. 


601, 


610, 


611. 


617. 


640. 


691. 


695. 
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Forest Policy (3). Lee, 3. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the pin ied States agamst the background of cultural heri- 
tages and national economic situations as causative factors. Some time is devoted to sev- 
eral basic considerations important in developing forest policy. 


Forest Products Merchandising (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. FY 101, FY 
204, junior standing. 

In uction of both ate and sawn products on the forest products market serves as o 
basis for the course. Special emphasis is placed on relationships between staumpage value, 
production costs, and selling price of each product. Problems designed to demonytrate the 
effect of integrated merchandising of forest products are supplemented with sawmil! demon- 
strations and field discussions, 


Forest Watershed Management (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr. FY 203 or BY 413 and 


junior st g. 
Influence of forests and forestry practices upon streamflow. 


Farm Forest Management I (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Field demonstrations to be arranged. Methods of measuring forest products arid coniputing 
volumes and growth ‘of trees and stands applicable to forest practice on farm woodlots. 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management, 


Small Woodland i Cop oe (5). Summer, For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economic An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems, Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest munage- 
ment and their application. 


Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Ries | senior standing. 
Advanced study of current literature and recent Aaeenedie, with written aad verbal 
reports on selected problems. Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec . 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 203, 
Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of ‘cellulose and modified cellulor and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose qr The chemical analysis of wood, 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management. Neview of cirrent 
knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees. 


Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in reintion 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soile on the basis of productivity. Specie! em- 
phasis ov forest soils in the southern pine region. 


Forest Inventory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 417, FY 309. 
Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment tn forest inventory operations. 


Farm Forest Manageuient II (3). Lee. 4. Pr.. FY 440 and graduate standing. 
Organization of the woodlot for continuous ‘Forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot ax a business. 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 
pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, (G) 
Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (I) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology, (K) For- 
est Cenetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of Wood & 
Derived Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, and (Pf) Timber 
Physics. 


Special Problems (3 to 8 hrs,). All quarters, 

Study of a special problem in forestry or wood utilization, Such « problem will be of 
lesser magnitude than « thesis but will test the student’s ability to do thorough Ibrary 
research as well as any needed laboratory or Held work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. The work may be xpread over more than ove quarter, but shall 
be limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Geography (GY) 


Professor Richardson 
Assistant Professors Bagwell and Dorman 


102, Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors, 

Basic course in geography. an and his works in relation to the Eerth as a planet, 
location, climate, land forms, water bodies, minerals, soils, biota, 

LOS, Economic Geography (5), Not Upen to ors or seniors. 

An elementary, systematic study dis tion and envirotimental relations of man’s 
principal economic works, Designed primarily for business administration students. 

401. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Deals with the interaction between the oatural-physical environment and the international 
activities of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 

305, Geography of the Soviet Union (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 

The physical anti human geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international affairs. 

304. Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products. 


305, Geography of North America (5), Pr., junior standing, 


Hiuman-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied, 

406, Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing, 
An Lb fie the influences of ” climate, surface features, aud netural resources on the 
distribution of peoples, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to 
each country within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder 
of the world. 

307, Geography of Asia (5), Pr., junior standing. 
A survey | climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the distri- 
hution of peoples, their industries and commerce. 

308. Geo hy of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A me f the principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and 
countries of greater economic and international importance. 

404. Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Selected aioae Mot physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be 
studied, 

405. Cultural Geography of the World (5), Pr., senior or graduate standing. 
A study of the influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political 
development of peoples and states. 

407. World Resources and Their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, ete). 
Covers the principles of resource appraisal, the changing nature of resource utilization, and 


resource conservation. 


650, i 5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
yaa - hy cinema Leite 7 intensive study “4 analysis of problems in geography. 


Heolth, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


Head Professor Fourler 
Professors Land; Lapp, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Professors Dragoin, Lawler, Martincic, Rosen, Tumer, and Walton 
Instructors Bengtson, Jackson, Lurie, Lynn, Nash®, Price®, Rawls, Reid*, 
Ronald*, Tomlin, Waldrop, and Washington 
Visiting Professor Francis 


The instructional program Of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation pemipeibieg 12) courses A aes educntion for ull students, (2) courses 
for the major and minor in health Be plivsical education, ard (3) professional courses 
for students in preparation for teaching. 

In matistvion e six-quarter penebomand in Physical Education, unless deferment 
is recommended by the student’s Dean, all undergraduate students under 26 years of 
age must register for physical education in the first and succeeding quarters of resi- 
dence until this requirement has been met. Any deficiencies in physical education 
incurred at Auburn University and/or elsewhere before the student reaches age 26 


* Temporary. 
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must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 


transferable to meet the six 


uarter requirement, 


Course Requirements (Men). First. quarter freshmen with “A” classification are 


required to 
required to take PE 100, d 
In order to receive a eed -rounded 
pass one course in each of the areas 
mediate swimming is required of all 


PE 100, bose placed in the “B” health classification muy be 
ndin yon their 2 ere disability. 

rogram of activities, students are required to 
isted below. Successful 
men s 


completion of inter- 
tudents. However, if a student must take 


two swimming courses to meet the aquatic requirement, he may omit one course in 


any area except Fundamentals. 


Area Requirements (Men). pF Spent cee Team Sports or Rhythms, Individual 
Sports, Combative Sports, Aquatics®*®, and Gymnastics, 


Varsity Sports (Men).—A student who has received credit for varsity athletics 


may not repeat 


a Requirements (Women)—Swimming®® 


ygiene (Women).—Three hours required of all freshman women. Hygiene 110 
may or taken for 3 credits in lieu of Hygiene courses 111, 112, and 115, 


Credit.—All courses carry one 
quarter hours allowed on degree). No d 


varsity sports, or for students who have ‘ 


Course No. 
Fundamentals 
REED Akiak senteesentteee: Basic Physical Education 
Adaptive 
708 secs Sr Sports Education 
Aquatics 
120 2. cccceerreenseeeeeee Beginning Swimming 
ON ae “Intermediate Swimming 
eT Synchronized Swimming 
DOG LT ccttrecesanchs ‘Life Saving and Water Safety 
Combative Sports 
Ub dp apna SEE sete ee se Boring 
ROW indikccctieenehs Ahcabeneeeeeenll puke Fencing 
193 2 nsesteeertereeere Wrestling 
332... a Varsity Wrestling 
Gymnastics 
140 .. orrerereeeeen ee ee 
141 .. peut =90006s606s4sunobenased) Oe RTOERIe 
142-143 . Seideeeeeeesplhibaeeccens’ “St Eee 
Rhythms 
yi 4 ea -.... Folk Dance 
172-173 ... Contemporary Dance 
BF GAD PS vntdperetiasllins oicteteseistbote Tap 
oe eB ae Social Dance 
178.. matt, OO 


110, Hygiene 6). 


blems in personal, mental and environmental hygiene. 


111213 Frcs bar sen ene (1-1-1), 


e same area in physical education activities. 


er hour credit per quarter (maximum of six 
lication of courses is permitted except in 
th classifications of “C”. 


Course No. 
Individual eth 


SE NTE IIIT A Angling 
151-152 . ese sass meena a eeenee ee Archery 
SS RG ik oe ecomatinedtnens ttc. Badminton 
155-156 aerate 
A. ne eo en te Golf 
159 _. .. Mass Games & Kelays 
160-161 ... SS . Recreational Sports 
162 .... - Rifle » anes 
163-164 ~— _—_——_-» Tennis 
165 .... wine Track 
166 .....— Ww eight Training 
GBeses use . Basic Equitation 
357 — .. Varsity Golf 
| Varsity Tennis 
| |, a. Varsity Track 
366 _. .. Varsity Cross Country 
Team Sports 
180-181 .......... - . Basketball 
182-183 .......... ao amon oe oan Camera eee Soocer 
184-185 ........ epee Softball 
NI inlaid td Netteeeeenndhhbhbadhhbiememadbohbadinth Speedball 
CD FSR errr .. Touch Football 
4) ay oe Volleyball 
< |. | Cree . Varsity Basketball 
384 _._. -» Warsity Baseball 
387 ..—. Varsity Football 


problems in personal hygiene; PE 112, mental hygiene, suggesting cer- 


rae a nti for working out individual difficulties; and PE 113, environmental hygiene; 
a consideration of the sociological environment and public bealth education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


106. Develoramatet Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentais, weight 


133. Combatives: "Masts aed Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 


Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 


167. Individual and Dual S 
Archery, badminton, bow 


*® Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
*®°¢ Students currently certified as Water Safety Instructors by the American Red Cross are ex- 


empt from this requirement. 


Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
training. 


: Theory and ‘Techolgoes (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. 
a ae and tennis 


212. 


214. 


SLL, 


312, 


313, 


314. 
316. 


317. 


318, 


319, 


370, 


. Football (Men 


. Basketball Officiating ig {?).. Labs. Lab. 3. 
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A t dT 
A icin Us An ¥ aay EF ae and Secekaees (2). Lee, 1, Lab. 4. 


Team Spores Theory and T ues gy. tae” L Lab. 4. 
Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, ball, and Volleyball. 


. Introduction to Physical pr ge mee (5). » Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


An introduction to the field tion from the earliest periods to the present. 
0 umphasis is placed on the prt eg Shological and phychological principles of physical 
ucation. 
Basketball (Men) (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
The fundamental 6 techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 
) (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Winter. 
The fundamenta football and the different types of offense, defeuse, team strategy and 
generalship. 
Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
A survey of physical education activities suitable rg we in the Bret sit grades Wncluding 
teaching devices. 


Kinesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-221, PS 204. 


Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lee. I, 1, Lab, 4. 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and main of pools, 


. Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Technique (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. 


Busic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and. folk dance. 


Discussions, practices, an 


Pp experiences. 


. Softball Officiating (1). are 3. 


Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 


. Volleyball Officiating (1 3. 
Sacencicone ee s { ie eae 


Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer. 


3. Baseball (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 
Fundamental ce it techniques of track and field athietics, The organizing and con- 
ducting of track meets. 


Conduct of aes oe Aa prognst ai ——— Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 
3. P tion o or valen 
Providing S mentontad in analyzing, abetting and presenting dance for high school and 
recreation programs. “ae 
nduct of Team S for Women (3). Lee. 2, La 
peor rg proce, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice a application 
of the skills and principles of team sports. 
Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3 
Skills, ge. techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and 
principles of individual and dual sports. os 
Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lee, 2, La 
Skills ad techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 
Ce ane os Ph cones of texts and measurements in health, physical 
education and recreation. . 
d Health Education (5). Lec. 

a eon ealth knowledge and its application to the school program. Includes prin- 
ciples, materials, and techniques of health education lo elementary and secondary schools, 
Prin ecreation Lec. 5 

age: a and ution {5}. jeisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
Uelted States. Principles of DP gig ee planning and development at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in industry. 

ecre Lec. 5. 

Crnsicas Receoee te So) is United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, “gr farms and water. 


Dance Survey (3). Led. 2 Tab, « Lab. 3. Pr., completion of two or more dance 
Designed i rary is oe develop ‘oe student In @ more adequate understanding of 


all areas of dance and provide an opportunity f for participation and performance on an 
advanced level beyond that of the service courses. 
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401, 


404. 


416. 


619. 


651. 


101. 
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Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. 
Apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing dunce programs, exhibitions of physical 
activity and festivals, 


Organization and Administration (5), Lee, 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 


ng. 
Administration of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization. 


Athletic Injuries, First Aid and Safety (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Athictic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. Developing the knowledge, skills, 
and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor’s rating in First Aid. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity (3), Pr., VM 220-221, 
Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 


Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 
Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaming to special programe of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymomastics. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Hygiene (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles and concepts © ta the improvement of individual and group living and the 
role of Naw pene school, and community in the development of sound physica! and 
mental health. 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr.. un- 
dergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. 

Specific application of physics, physiology, and psychology to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 


abot yg Fitness, A Critical Analysis (5), Pr.. VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 
roval, 

itical analysis of physical fituess objective of pbysical education through ingniry into 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness ap- 
praisal and guidance. 


Research Studies in Health and Physical Education (5), Pr. 18 hours of ap- 


propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology, and professional education. 
e , analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


. Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health und 


hysical education. 
iences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 
Orientation: Persenal and Professional (3), 


Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools achieve 
optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to naxetet 
thers in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by areu of specializa- 
tion.) (Credit in PE 101 excludes credit in PE 102-3-4.) 


102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 


414. 


Designed to help freshmen achieve optimum persona), sociel, and intellectual development 
as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) (Credit in PE 102-3-4 excludes credit in PE 101,) 


Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent: 
Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 

(For description, see page 280.) 

Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent: 


Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(For description, see page 280.) 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary schoo! 
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program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade am, (For appro- 

poate conte in Teaching or Program, see SED, page 314, IED. pege 280, and VED, 

page Sei, 

425, Student Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools (10 or 15). Lee, 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Pecialixs, FED 200 
or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, 
and junior or senior standing. 

(Por description, see page 280.) 


429. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing, 
Designed to help the teacher with the details of bealth observation end to aid in bealth 
guidance of individual pupils as well as to acquaint the teacher with the health services 
available through local and state departments, 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of Graduate study. 
Study of a problem using resca techniques to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional education. 

A critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and rontent 
for curriculum improvement. 


653. Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology professional education. 

Advanced course devoted to a study of program, organization, and development of baslo 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the con- 
tiunvous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices, 

654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 

Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention ako given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and phystoal 
education with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 
munity, 


History and Political Science (HY) 


Head Professor Reynolds 
Professors Ivey, Partin, and Rea 
Research Professor McM 
Assoclate Professors Belser, Johnson, Kendrick, Naylor, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors McNorton, Metzger, Owsley 
Instructors Atkins, Findley®, Roberson, Shell*, and Weissinger® 


101, History of the United States (5). 
oe A oe country to 1865, Required of majors and minors in the Social Sciences 


in the School of Education. 

102. History of the United States (5). 
The saalace of our country since 1865. Required of majors and minors in the Social 
Sciences in the School of Education. 


105-205-305-405. Current Events (1). 
The events Of the world today based on current periodicals. 


107. United States History (5). : 
' History covering / rtant phases from the period of dis- 
Se ee chinaation We present. Credit for this a excindes credit for HY 101 
or 102. 
204, History of the Modern World (3), General elective. (Credit in History 205, 


is course.) 
a12, aod ars eachindes coe ie Sat Coe and the factors contributing to the modern 


world civilization. Primarily intended for students in Engineering eurricnla, 


* Temporary. 


210. 


311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 


315. 
322, 


371, 
403. 


406. 
407, 


408. 
409, 
410, 
411, 
412, 


413, 


414. 


419. 
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United States Government 6). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 209 ex. 
cludes credit for this course. 
A survey course in national, state, and local government. 


World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


A survey of the leading events in World History from ancient times to 1645. 


. World History (5). Pr., sophomore standing 


A survey of the leading events in World History "from 1648 to the present. 


National Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 206 excludes 
credit for this course.) 
Advanced course in nature, theory and practice of national government in the United States, 


State Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Advanced course in the nature, theory and practice of state and municipal government 
of the United States with emphasis on Alabama government. 


Medieval History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 


Modern European History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Europe from the Age of Discovery to 1815. 


Recent Eurapean History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Europe since 1515, with especial emphasis om the period since World War L 


United States Colonial History (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The political, economic and social history of the colonies from their founding t rough the 
American Revolution, 


International Organization (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Natiows. 


The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
ng oer ey which the United States bas exerted to wnternational affairs. (Excludes credit 
or 421.) 


History of the West (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
The development of the West and of its influence on American history. 


The Age of Jefferson and Jackson (5). Pr., junior standing. 
United States history from the establishment of the government under the Constitution 
through the Compromise of 1850. 


Recent United States History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
United States history since 1900. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The political, economic, social, and military aspects of the period covered, 


Political Science (5). Pr., HY 206 or 209 and junior standing. 
A systematic study of the nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, fori, 
and functions of the state, with speciul emphasis on the development of political theory. 


United States Political Parties (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The development of political parties, their policies and influence in United States history, 
Constitutional History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Survey of the origins and development of the Constitution of the United States. 


Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 
History of political thought from ancient times to the present. 


Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing. 
County, city, and town governments, with particular emphasis on their operation in Alabarna. 


World Politics (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Methods, motives and reasons governing the political and international relations between 
the nations of the world, including the effect of the political and economic systems on these 
relations. 


Public Administration (5). Pr., HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing, 

Theory and practice of organizing and edministering the institutions of government, with 
particular attention to the problems of reorganization of departmental structure, the civil 
service, and related personnel matters, and the role of personal relations and partisan poli- 
tics in administration, 


Comparative Government (5), Pr., HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing, 

A comparative study of the governments of other nations, with emphasis on the contrast 
between the parliamentary system as exemplified in the governments of Great Britain, 
vee, aw Western European nations, and Canada, and the presidential system of the 
Unit tates, 


Southern Politics (5), Pr., HY 206 and HY 209 or HY 210 and junior standing. 
An analytical survey of regional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns, po- 


litical strategy, current political groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint of 
political science rather than history. 


625. 
626. 
627. 
628. 
629. 
630. 
651. 
632. 
633, 
699, 


100. 


104. 


30L, 


304, 


306. 


. Great Leaders of History (5), Pr. 
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History of Russia (5). Pr., junior standing, 
The Russian people from early times to the present. Particular emphasis by laid on pres 
ent domestic institutions and foreign policy. 


. A History of U.S, Diplomacy (5). Pr.. HY 107 and junior standing, 


Chief events in our relations with foreign powers trom the Revolutionary War to the 
present, and a study of the organization and working of our diplomatic machinery. (Bae. 
cludes credit for HY 322.) 


. The Far East (5). Pr., junior standin 


eat Se 
A brief history of the development of the civilizations of the Far East from carly Uwe to 
the present. Emphasis is placed on internal affairs and inatitutions. 


. History of Latin America (5), Pr., junior standing. 


A study of the political, social and economic history of the Latio Anverican States with 
emphasis on the inter-relations with the United States, 


junior standing. 
A study of some world leaders and their rolationship to the great movements of history 


. History of England (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A brief history of the political, economic and social development of England. 


. History of Alabama (5), Pr., junior 


standing, 
A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the prevent. 


2, History of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A survey of the political, economic and social development of the South from ealowial tin: 
to the present. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
United States Domestic Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Domestic Policy Since 1565 (5). 
United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5), 
United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 
Historical Methods (5), 
The Old Seuth (5). 
The New South (5). 
Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5). 
English and European History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 


Home Economics (HE) 
Dean Spidle 


Professor Rose 
Associate Professors Arnold, Caudle, Douty, Layfield, Prather, Ritchie, 
Ee Ouran, Hinton, Morrill, Mort 
Assistant Professors , Cannon, Hinton, Morrill, Morton, 
eaten Rush, Terrill, and White 
Instructor Lorendo 


Professional Courses 


Problems (5). Summer and Fall. 
rig meee the Jems (3). field of Home Economics; arcas of specialization; study of 


opportunities and careers through lectures, readings and visits to laboratories for teaching 
and research. 

; _ 2, Lab, 6, Each quarter. 
peed Oe nae Bo art and Gustin. Emphasis is placed on the application of art 
study to the home. ; 
Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3). Lec, 3. Pr., junier standing 


ry ae See ted development of illustrative and demonstration materials in the Beids 


of interest to home economists. a= 

i e (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 
poe Lagan Me family members, economic and social problems at all aye 
levels, and development tasks of individuals. Open to men and women, 


ersonal Appearance ‘al Interaction (3). General elective. All quarters. 
Sone mie £5 its ae and Soe and their : uence on social and business relations. 
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Extension Organization and Methods (5). Winter, Summer. 
History, organization, and program planning of éxtension and educational methods of com- 
munication. 


An Evaluation of the Major Field (5). Pr., junior standing. 
An evaluation of the possibilities of the major field and the working techniques involved 
in some of the positions available. 


Senior Seminar (3), Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and a major in Home 


omics. 
Kequired for all Home Economics majors. Survey and discussion of recent studies on op 
portunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of characteristics, 
abilities, and skills necessary for success. 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR ALL MAJORS 


An Evaluation in the Major Field (5). 
(See description carried in undergraduate listing.) 


601-2. Seminar in Home Economics (5-5), 
Studen 


603-4. A 


105. 
205. 


215. 
305. 
315. 


325. 
335, 


345, 


405. 


415. 


ts make reports on the recent literature in the Geld of home economics, Senmiuar 
may be taken in any department; child development, clothing and textiles, foods and ou- 
trition, or home management. 


dministration in Home Economics (5-5). 

A study of administrative policies and procedures dealing with staff, personnel, curricula, 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, and 
program evaluation. This study is developed through lectures, grovp discussions, visita 
tions to ediicational projects, and by visiting administrators. 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3), 

A study of research and mvestigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home 
Economics. 

Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). 

Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of a profesor 
in the student’s chosen field of study, 


. Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5), 


This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, aed 
accumulating illustrative materials. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Clothing and Textiles 
Fundamentals of Clothing (5), Lec. 2. Lab. 8. 


Selection of design and fabric; cutting; fitting and construction of garments for personal use. 

oe for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 105 or 
uivalent. 

Anatudy of the economics of clothing for the statistical family group. Suitable garments 

are planned and made for members of the family. 

Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Fall, Spring. Pr., HE 104, LO5. 

A study of color, line, form and texture as a basis for designing apparel. 

Tailoring (3). Lab, 9. Winter, Summer. Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 

Consists of selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or coat. 

Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 103, 104, 

The principal aim of the course is the development of sound judgment in the selection of 

textiles for personal and household use. 

Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Winter. Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

A study of the practices and policies of retail stores. 

Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr., HE 325, 

Three months practical experience with pey in large department store. Students are Kiven 

formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 

Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. General elective, Each quarter. 

A study of design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, 

weaving, fabric decoration. 

Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. General elective, Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A ete of textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer 

problems. 

Creative Costume Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 

215, and two quarters of clothing construction, 

Consists of m g dress forms, designing, draping and executing original designs, De 

signers and their methods are studied. 

History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 

A 4 is made of Bap nea of the textile industry and of fabric tata from the 

earliest times to the present day. 


425. 


435. 


650. 


656, 


657. 


658, 


659. 


407. 


417. 


437. 


447. 
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ifistory of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr. elementary art and junior standing. 


A study of the outstanding historic es in dress for men and women from early times 
to the present day. 


Textile Testing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr.. HE 315. 
Testing household and apparel textiles with standard textile testing equipment seoonling 


to A.S.T.M, methods, and the application of data found to better consume understanding 
and practices, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr. 15 quarter hours unde uate clothing. 


A study of commercial methods of pattem making. Developing a foundation pattern 
from which to design and cut garments. Attention a given to variations from the norm 
of human body measurements and %& the need for further research in designing for various 
age groups. 

Clothing and Textiles Literature Ais 

A study of written material in the of Clothing and Textilee with special emphasis on 
current periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates 
for the master’s degree in Clothing and Textiles, 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr.. EC 200, HE 205. 


A critical exumination the literature on Clothing and Teatiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing, 


Special Problems in Clothing Economics (5). Pr., HE 653. 
A study of individual family problems relating to the coonomice of clothing and textiles, 
with practical application to the present day consumer. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exterions as well us 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Speed Techniques in Clothing Construction (5). Pr., 10 quarter hours under- 
graduate clothing. 

A study of recent trends toward rapid construction and of the problems and possibilities 
of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom, Minor research in newer 
methods of clothing construction. 


Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5), Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 

A study of the chemical relation of ergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to 
cotton fbers (cellulose). 

Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr.. HE 315 or equivalent. 

The study and application of theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardised 
procedures. 


Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 
A study of textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and 
characteristics peculiar to all Sbers. 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Principles of Child Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Introduction to principles of growth and development, with emphasis on infant develop- 
ment. Students observe in the Child Study Laboratories and other situations imvolving 
young children, 

Growth and Development of Children (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
A study of the mental, physical, cocial and emotional growth and development of children 
with emphasis on the early years, Students observe and participate in the care of children 
in the child study laboratories. 


Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., HE 407, and junior standing. 

A study of the environmental factors affecting the development o children in the home 
and community, Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students par- 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the oursery school and kindergarten. 
Special Problems in Child Development Nursery School and Kindergarten Edu- 


cation (5). Lec. 3, Lab, to be arranged. Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed study of the organization and management of a oursery school and kinder- 
garten, including selection of equipment. Special unite of work will be given in reading 
und story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten Procedures (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9, Pr,, junior 


ing and HE 437. 
psa min So course for majors in Nursery School and Kindergarten Education. The student 
will spend the equivalent of three mornings in the laboratory cach week with increased 


responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the «taf. 
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os Relationships (5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., HE 207, HE 407, senior 
standing. 

A sady ok interpersonal relationships among family members, with attention to fuwmen 
development, training and guidance of children. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development (5), 
A general study of personality and the factors which influence development. 


Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr,, HE 407, 


Group and individual) conferences with parents. 


Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4-6. Pr., HE 407. 
An application of methods and techniques of guidance in laborstory groups of pre-school 
children. 


The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive study of the fumily and its effect upon personality development. 


Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). 

Study and eValuation of current literature and research concerning the pre-school child: the 
school-age child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing 
family patterns. 


Advanced Child Development (5). Pr., HE 407. 

An intensive and extensive study growth and development of children with emphasis 
upon environmental and developmental factors affecting growth and development and 
implications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Foods and Nutrition (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation, 


Meal Management (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr., HE 102. 
Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 


Table Service (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

A study of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and to the 
complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangements are studied and forms of the 
different food services in the home. 


Food Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 

Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins and minerals applied to human nu- 
trition. 

Food Preservation (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Fall and Summer. Pr., VM 311 (Bact.). 
Study of the theory and practice of preservation of foods by fermentation, crystallization, 


canning and freezing with special emphasis placed in better quality of foods preserved at 
e. 


Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HE 312, VM 210. 
Application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food. For majors in 
Nutrition or Nursing Science. 


Nutrition and Dietetics IT (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., HE 332. 
A continuation of HE 332. 


Institutional Organization (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Summer. 

Organization and administration work in residence halls, clubs, luach rooms, tea rooms, 
hotels and hospitals. Study of physical equipment, personnel, ethics, marketing conditions, 
igs estas 22 records and accounts. Required field trips to residence halls, hospitals, etc., 
or observation, 


Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., HE 342, or HE 372. 


Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 
Field experience. 


Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 

Study and application of the fundamentals of heman nutrition. Food requirements of 
different age Jevels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to 
all students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors, 


ged (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic 
aid in treatment of disease. 


412. 


432, 


442. 


462, 


472. 


492. 


620, 


621, 
622. 


623. 
624, 
625. 


233. 
303. 


313, 


323, 
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ny Food Production (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., junior standing and 


Institutional menu planning, food buying, preparation and serving of foods. Use, opera- 


tion and maintenance of equipment. University kitchens are for the laboratory es 
perience, 


eee Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
Layouts, " personnel management, foods and equipment applicable to cafeterias, Course 
ulso includes administrative problems, records, portion and cost controls. (Field trips.) 
Catering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 202. 

Advanced food prepuration in relation to needs in field of catering, applies to clubs, hotels 


and other institutions such as colleges. Problems studied include proper devoration, set- 
tings and table accessories. 


2, Food for the Young Child (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., HE 102 and 202. 


Food and its preparation for feeding during the pre-natal period and feeding the uifant 
wae fe eng ng the preschool years. The college nursery school serves as a laboratory 
or course. 


Sp pe Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, ond 


Causes and effects of various methods of food preparation. It Includes basic chemical re- 
nome’ involved in food combinations. The course gives a foundation for work in food 
research, 


Faint Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 or HE 


Problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it applies 
to high schoo! teaching and Extension Service programs, 
Infant and Child Nutrition (5), Pr., junior standing and HE 872 or HE 332 


and HE 342, 
Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal life through adoleicence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Experimental Cookery (5). Pr., or corequisite, CH 304. 
Food preparation from Ph yaa Lach Se nnane che instruction in techniques used in 
measuring quality of food. This course gives a foundation in advanced food research, 


Advanced Foods (5). Pr., HE 202 and HE 462. 
Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 


Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., VM 311 and HE 332. 

Varions problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods, Thee 
problems are subjects for minor research. 

Readings in Food or Nutrition (5), Pr., HE 372, 332, CH 203. 

A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and food cansumption. 

Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, CH 208, 

Carbohydrates, fats, proteins and the minerals. 


Advanced Nutrition II (5). Pr., HE 332, CH 207, CH 208. 
The vitamins and their interrelationships, 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
Special problems in human nutrition. 


Home Management and Family Economics 


Home Equipment (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Spring. 
Home tr Noe hide em on selection, use and care, 
The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Planned to (5) the ek an appreciation of basic plans, both period and moder. trom 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 

urnishin . Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., HE 104. 
rycen home ag (5). Fs rhe dros an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes 
the recognition of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today, 

t (5). All quarters. Pr., HE 202. 

se game ecting Oe of the home tor the purpose of meeting individual 
needs and creating satisfying family environment, emphasis on problems involving the use 
of time, money, and energy. 


ae and Lighting Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr. PS 207, 


Principles underlying the operation and use of lighting, laundry and other cleaning equip- 
ment. 


101. 
221. 
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Interior Home Problems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 
Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and Snishex, 


and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 


uni 

Health oe ae related to the community and family including a survey of available health 
facilities with Held trips. 
Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 207, HE 233. 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 
feeig: ote Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr,, junior standing, HE 202 
an HE " 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
gee Stress is placed on the process of management and satisfactory group re- 

tions. 
The Consumer and the Market (5). Lee. 5. Fall. Pr., junior standing and EC 


200 or 201. 
Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies, 


Family Economics (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing, EC 200, HE 255. 
Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3), Pr., graduate standing. 
A three-w course to be offered in summer quarters, 


Home Management S i . Pr., HE 323 and HE 443. 
Management problems “igen The three home management houses will be wed 
for observation and study. 


. Trends in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 443. 


Developments and trends in home management at the state, regional, and national levels 
A Survey of Household Equipment (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4 


Equipment in the modern home, Equipment is tested and evaluated in the laboratory 
where instructional and experimental studies are carried on. 


. Family Housing (5). Lec, 5. Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. 


The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
present trends, 

Economic Problems of Families (5), Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 

Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents. 


Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
A three-week course offered in summer quarters only, 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Ware, Furuta, and Orr 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, Harris, and Jones 
Assistant Professors Moore and Norton 
Instructor Martin 
Professor Emeritus [shell 


Ornamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Omamental Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Winter. 
An orientation course for freshman students introducing ull felds in Omamental Horticulture. 


Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Spring, Fall. 

Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds. The lecture-demonstration periods are dovoted to the study of the identif- 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants, 


. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. 


Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 


Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. 
Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings 


Plant Propagation (5), Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 201-2. 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of borticultural plants. 


Flower Arranging (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall. General elective. 
Principlea and practices of Hower arranging for the home. 


321. 
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Plant Materials (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 


Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 
Garden Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, 


identification, culture and use of annuals and perennials, 


Floriculture (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HF 224. BY 201-2. 

Prinoiples and practices of greenhouse construction and management, 

Floriculture (5). Lec. J, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., HF 323. 

Priticiples and practices of commercial cut Hower production, 

Landscape Design I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., HF 221, 

Planning of large and small home grounds, 

Landscape Design II (5), Lab. 15. Pr.. HF $21, 325. 

Planning of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special areas. 


Landscape Construction (5). Lab. 15 or Lee. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., HF 325 and 326. 
Planning and preparation of specifications for construction of structures that are considered 
® part of the landscape treatments of an area. Grading and modification of land areas for 
various purposes and problems in swiface and underground wuter control to be included. 
Arboriculture (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr. BY 306, 309, and junior standing, 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including prun- 
ing, tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 

Floriculture (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring, Pr., HF 323 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the commercial production of greenhouse pot plant crops. 


Nursery Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 
304 and junior standing, 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ormatmental nursery. 

Plant Composition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. HF 222. 223, 321, and 
junior standing. 

Principles und practices of the combination and use of ormaraental plants in landscape 
plantings. 


Flower Shop (5). Lec. 3, Lee.-Dem. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 422, permission of in- 
structor. 
Principles and practices of flower shop management wod floral designing. 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (5-5-5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter. Pr., senior stand- 


429. 


430. 


431, 


201. 


308, 
401, 


404, 
405. 


ing and permission of instructor, . 

Students are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery Manage- 
ment of Floriculture, on which independent library, field or greenhouse investigations are 
made, under supervision of instructors, 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5), Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. HF 224, BY 306, 
and junior standing. | ; 

Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphatic on the physiological and 
anatomical principles. 

Marketing Herticultural Specialty Products (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., HF 324, 
HF 422, HF 423, 

Channels and methods of distribution of @oricultural and wursery products. 

Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall or Spring. Pr., BY 
wn he oe ee ee “4 the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping, 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri- 
culture program.) 


General Horticulture 
Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 


Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing. spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits and nuts grown im the South. 


Vegetable Gardening (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter, 


Origin growth, storage, use, and varieties of vegetables commonly grown in home gardens. 
. Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HF 308 and junior standing. 

ama mag ay bee of truck crops. Special consideration is given to crops grown in 

the South, 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, 


. 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruity grown in the South. 

rults (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
ene aes involved in ie prodoction ot strawberries, grapes, blucherrics, 
and brambles. 
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406. Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 


Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and Siberts. 


407, Preparation and Handling of Fruits and Vegetables (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, 
Harvesting, grading, packaging, and handling of fruits and Vegetabley for market. 


408. Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab, 4, Spring or Summer. Pr., HF 
308 and graduate standing. 
Application of research information to the commercial production and bundling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 und 401 may not he used to niet 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 


410. Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 
graduate standing. 
Selentific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama, 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
601. Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5), Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 


of reseurch, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project 
outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzang data, and publication of results. 
602. Horticultural Literature (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 
Review of horticultural literature and history of horticultural enterprises, including vege 
tables, fruits, and ornamentals. The laboratory consists of library assignments and reports. 
603. Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
., graduate standing. 
was problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture. 


699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and bang 
oe the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 
Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as Separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program, 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 
hours Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equiva- 


ent, 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (I) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Correction. 


423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours 
of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) atic Arts, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, ( Speech 
Correction. 

425. Student Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Twelve Grades (10 or 
15). Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 
300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Program, and junior or senior 


standing. 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (I) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
ection. 
Graduate 
Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 
q, i Speech, 


A D ti Gifted, (I) Mental Retardation, Music, (M 
SOT INT Stoo ee (I) Men on, (J) Music, ( 


645. 


651, 


652. 


653. 


654. 


472. 
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Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teuching (5), Pr., FED 647 or consent of 
departmental chairman. 

Major issues, frontier developments, anid trends in the liyproverent of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools, 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr.. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
ion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the schoo). 


Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of up- 
propriate subject matter und 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
A critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experionces amd cubtent 
for curriculum improvement. 


Organization of Program in Areas of S ization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course devoted to a study of program, orgenization, and development of busic 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the con 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. 


Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization 25). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention alko given ta the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


ae rr Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
an . 

Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
ednoation programs and the improvement of teaching and Jearaing. Appraisal of signifi- 
cant curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum anil in- 
itruction, and stucy of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum probleme, 


Special Education — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Deals with the etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional 
child. Special attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally handicapped 
and to the child who is mentally superior. 

Nature of Mental Retardation (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Characteristics and nature of mental retardation, Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, aud educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 


Graduate 
Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 


ogy and psychology. 
Cc vraceatheticn of Sah physical disabilities; the pxychology of the physically handicapped, 


the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of @ total pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped. 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Corequisite, TIED 476. 

Observation and participation under supervision in educational programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom. 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class, (Vor teachers 
pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


School Library Science — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Books and Related Materials for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Examivation and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary schoo! 
children. Study of selection aids, principles, and cziteria for selecting materials. 
Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Baio pores oe of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in school 
libraries. Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and in- 
struction in the use of library materials are considered. 
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611. 


612. 


613. 
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Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., junior stand- 


ing. 
Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging hooks and other printed materials, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal sys- 


tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studied. 


Books and Related Materials for Young People (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to ioe interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to sclection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant Investigations 
conceming young people's reading. 


Practicum in School Library Services (4-6), Lec. 2, Lab, 4-8, Pr., junior stand- 


Ing. 

Provides students with information pertaining to methods used in the operation of li- 
braries in elementary and secondary schools, Supervised laboratory experiences are pro- 
vided in materials centers containmg = variety of materials for the different grade levels 
and Involving children and youth of varying ages in the public school, 


Graduate 


a Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library science at the 400 
vel. 

Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of vurious 
types of reference books as resource material in curricular units are considered, 


xreacties ot School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library science 
at 

Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical de- 
velopment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral pert of the 
school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 hours 
in school science at the 400 level. 

Jeriase ts for study and research regarding current problems in relation two develop- 

ing an effective program of school library service. Administrative plans, procedures and re 

lationships; room and equipment planning; library regulations, personnel and committces; 

reading guidance and reference service; publicity, statistics, and reports; and operation, 

evaluation, and supervision of librury services are potential areas of ermphasin. 


Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr., 10 hours in library sci- 
ence at the 400 level. 

School library-community relations; historical background, current trends, problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural Whrary extension service; selection of 
materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits, 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below are designed for advanced students who are in 
terested in positions in colleges, universities, and other post secondary-school institu- 


tions. 
618, 


798, 
799. 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). 

Designed to provide a study of the organization, administration, and evaluation of in- 
stitutions in terms of academic program, student personnel services, business affairs and 
related programs. 


The American College and University (5), 

Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community oollege, aca- 
demic freedom, student-faculty-community relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the stale. 

The Community College (5). 

The rise and development of the community or junior college in American education, its 
philosophy and functions; specific attention to the transfer, terminal, and community- 
service functions. Includes problems of organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and 
instructional procedures, 

Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). 

Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per 
sonnel services in higher education, 

Research and Thesis (5). 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). 





21, 


302. 


309, 


310, 


31L. 


ota. 


316. 


324, 


406. 
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Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Head Professor Cox 
Professor Cobb 
Associate Professors Coppedue and Layfield 
Assistant Professors Fowler, Henry, and Morgan 
Instructor Bell 


industrial Engineering (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Pundamental principles and modern methods of control in industry; organization and re 
lationships concerning control of materials, cost, production, purchasing, storekeeping, in- 
ventory, quality, labor relations, wages and rates, and job analysis. 


Digital Computer Programming (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Principles of digital computer programming with special emphasis on data Processing. 


Engineering Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 263. 

Introduction to probability, descriptive statistics, distribution functions, and confidence lim- 
its, with emphasis upon industrial engineering applications. The natore of industrial process 
ing which gives rise to certain distributions will be stressed. 


Quantitative Methods I (5). Pr., MH 264. 
Introduction to mathematical models fundamental to industrial engineering practice with 
emphasis upon linear programming. Study of simplex, transportation, index, ratio analysis, 
and stritegy models with pertinent applications, 


Production Control Functions (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 201. 

Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in mannfacturing operations; production con- 
trol systems; mechanisms for production control. (For non-Industrial Kagineering students 
only.) 


Production Estimating II (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 215. 
Fundamentals governing the establishment, application, and interpretation of production 
standards in industrial enterprises, 


Methods Engineering (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 201, IE 211 or EC 245 or 
MH 467. 

Study and practice in applying principles which govern motion economy; work space or- 
ganization; selection of materials, jigs, fixtures, and equipment, and epplication of methods 
time measurement for the determination of the most economical method of mwnufacture, 


Time Study (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 310, 

Study and Fe in applying principles governing the establishment of standard data in 
the various forms required for methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, 
budgetary planning and standard cost; and the use of time moasuring equipment in prob- 
lems of standard data determination. 


Enginecring Statistics II (3). Pr., TE 211. | 
Continuation of IE 211 ok eases upon application of tests of hypothesis, regression 
techniques, and analysis of variance to industrial engineering problems. 


Electronic Data Processing Machines (3). Pr., junior standing. a 
Function and use of pioneers. data processing equipment, with an introduction to digital 
computers. (For non-Industria] Engineering students only.) 


Electronic Data Processing Systems (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 201, TE 204, 
LE 309, TE 310, and TE 311. 


Application of digital computers to industrial problems. (For non-Industrial Enginecring 
students only.) 

“ngi i nom . Pr., junior standing. 

pe teen Hee Ay th the economic selection of alternative structures, equipment, 
project, processes, and methods by comparison of costs, 


Statistical Quality Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., TE 211 or EC 245 or MH 
rat Poser patie aa ep control for economical manufacture; inspection methods; or- 
gunization and procedure for quality control; determination of sample size. 


itativ | Pr.. TE 223,JE312. 
 arxaaapachs pa) Pe ey ee useful in industrial operations. Includes vari- 


ous models which are fundamental to forecasting, scheduling and loading. 


Problems in Industrial Management (5). Pr., TE 302, TE 311, EC 245, and senior 


peer a of fundamental principles to problems of industry as guide for decisions of 
management. (For non-Industrial Engineering students only.) 
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416. Industrial Simulation (5), Pr., TE LE 309, TE 


324. 
Simulation of industrial systems through use of various models in conjunction with the 
digital computer. 


417. Operations Analysis (). Pr ., IE, 201 and senior standing. 
Organized application of acientifi c methods and techniques to the study of operating 
problems of management. (For non-Industrial Engmeering students only.) 


420, Materials Handling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 201, TE 311, junior standing. 
Materials handling equipment, methods, and systems. 


422. Inventory Control (5), Pr., IE 324, senior standing. 
en of quantitative methods to the contro] ot solsbelat inventories. 


424, Production Control (5). Pr., IE 324, senior standing. 
Design of industrial uction control systems. 


428. Industrial Plant Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, LE Sil, IE 
420, senior standing. 
Design and layout of industrial plants. 


430. Contracts and fob goo ee (3). Pr., senior standing. 


tion writing; professional laine. 


432. Sark iiheunee (3). F Pr., TE 201. 
Principles of organizing and controlling roaintenance operations of industrial plant» 


434, Sales Engineering (3). Pr., IE 201, junior standing. 
Application of appropriate principles and techniques to selling industrial products when « 
background knowledge of production is required. 


Plant Location (5). Aso TE 201, TE 309, TE 312, TE 320, TE 223. 


Factors and analysis techniques pertinent to "the economic location of industrial plants. 


. Safety Engineering (5). Pr., TE 201, junior st 


anding. 
Principles, practices, organizations, and. procedures tor industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. 


442. Operations Research (5), Pr., TE 309, TE 312, TE 324, TE 416, 


Introduction to the philosophy and methods of dae Research with application to 
operational problems. 


490. Problems in Industrial Engineering (3). Pr., Department Head approval, junior 


ng. 
Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problema of an 
advanced nature in Industrial Engineering, 


a 8 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professor Haynes 
Associate Professor Leffard 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, Stoves,|gnd Wingard 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 
prerequisites. 


102. Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 


Basic principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals, 


103. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab 
Introduction to metal removal processes; as machines of production. 


104. Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1). Lab 
Methods and equipment used in design, production sin fabricating of sheet metal products. 


105. Foundry Technology (1), Lab. 3. 
Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., IL 103. 
The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products. 
Manufacturing Processes 


anal to ee the student with the basic manufacturing processes 
alidios es of raachte iets WoO, and materials, soot cantor 08 ont fata te the 
respective areas indica 


301, 


302, 


303, 


405. 


406, 
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Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3), Leo. 3. Pr. 
Analysis of nabectala, methods, and anion a(S). mace de » any one shop course, 


Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lee. 3. Pr., TL 103, 
Principles of machining metal products. 


sg le rs Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lee. 3. 
— . 


Materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming, 
and welding processes. 


Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 102. 
Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Studies in design, weld- 
ability of metals, inspection practice, and sélection of equipment. 


Problems in Machining (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., IL 103. 


Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and acoessories, 


Courses designed chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 
and related fields. 


101, 
307. 
402. 


403. 


415, 


416, 


418. 


419. 


420. 


Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic 


General Metals (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects, 


Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TL 101. 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 


General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for eflective use to high school 
teaching, 


Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5), Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
History aud use of various materials used in industry. 


. Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 


Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools. 


Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects, 


Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 
Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing compo- 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects, 


Industrial Laboratory for Research & Development (1). Lab. 3. Pr., IL 419 


or any two basic courses in Industrial Laboratories or approval of instructor. 
Individualized instruction of students doing research which requires procurement, cone 
struction, and assembly of components and apparatus needed in their research programs. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing. 


221. 


224. 
315, 


Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Arta. 


Journalism (JM) 
Associate Professor Burnett 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 

Beginning Newswriting (5). 

latrociaictton to snd ica newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 

Reportin m3 231. 

Study. ting (5). 2M technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, sp- 
plemented by work on the college newspaper. 


i . Pr 291. 
tn Slee pee — Editing 2) Nhe? hal basic make-up and proof reading. 


Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for Sar in ra and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 


286 
322. 


323. 


421. 
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Feature Writing (5). Pr., > JM 221 or permission of the instructor. 


Gathering materia ior and the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for tews- 
papers and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 


The Weekly Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods, problems, policies re JM: in editing the weekly newspaper, os differing 
from the metropolitan ; daily. 
Photo-Journalism (5). 
Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magasine field. Operation of 


press Cameras at oy the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is pro- 
vided. 


422-3. Journalism hg (3-3). All quarters, Pr., 15 hours of journalism, includ- 


425, 


465. 


101, 


301, 


401, 


405, 


421. 


422. 


101. 


ing JM 221 and 223 
A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 


vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 
Journalism Internship (6). Summer. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of in- 
structor, 


A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving os a 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 


The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 
The Raveioceaeen of the American Press, the ptinciples and ideals of modern jsournaliom, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agricultural Newswriting (3), Lec. 4, Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent of 
instructor. 
Methods and problems of writing agricultural and bome economics sews, feature articles 


and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving communication of 
effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Schrader 
Instructors hig: sas er and Crews 
Special Lecturer in Medical is pi F. B. Schultz, M.D. 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 
Designed to acquaint students with the aims, objectives, and requirements for carrer to 
Medical and Laboratory Technology. 


Hematology (5). Leo, 3, Lab. 6 
examinations of the blood, as recommended by the Amerionn Society 
: F Cloke Packages: 


‘ Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr... VM 204. 


Theory and techniques "of laboratory tests based in the antigen-antibody reaction, 


Advanced Hemat ology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301. 
Advanced study of b cells and blood dyserasias. 


. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301, 


The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory tect 
nology. 


Advanced Serology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood, 


Diagnostic Apparatus (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., PS 206. 


ae of such hospital equipment in X-ray, electrocardographic, and busal metabolism 
Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301, LT 421, 


Practical applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in buspitsl 
laboratories. 


Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5), Lab, 15, Pr., LT 422. 


Library Science (LY) 


Use of the Library (1). Taught by academic members of the Library staff 
Lectures and assignments designed to facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical jindears, 
reference books, and the rciashedia eta of bibliographies. 
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Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Parker 
Research Professor lken 
Professors Ball, Burton, But Macon, Perry, Williams 
Associate Professors B, Fitzpatrick, P. F itzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
A. J. Robinson, Thompson 
Research Assistant Professor Cook 
Assistant Professors Baskerville, Calder, Darwin, C. E. Robinson 
Instructors Alvord, Bass, Compere, F rady, M. Fitzpatrick, 
Hartwig, Jones, Newman, Rautenstrauch, Salzmann, Tuckor 


040, Remedial Algebra. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 

060. Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 
A course for students who ure deficient in high school geometry, 

107. College Algebra (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Credit is not allowed for both MH 107 and MH J11. 

108. Mathematics of Finance (5). Pr., MH 107, MH Lil, or ME 160, 
Simple annuities; general annuities; sinking fands; amortization schedules; depreciation, 
bonds. 

[1!-12. Introductory College Mathematics (5-5). Pr., MH 060 (or HLS, equivalent). 
(Credit in MH 111 excludes credit in MH 107.) 
This sequence emphasizes mathematical ideas as well as Mathematical manipulation in 
preparing students for MH 16), including material contained in Mandarnd college courses 
in algebra and trigonometry. 

127, Elementary Mathematical Statistics (5), Pr., MH 107, MH 111 or MET 160, 
To develop elementary statistics based on a limited mathemuttoal background, A study of 
the normal, binomial, Chi square and Poisson distributions with applications (6 Various 
elds is included. 

160, Introductory College Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 060 (or ELS. equivalent) de- 
partmental approval. 
To be taken in leu of MH 111-]2 by selected students, 

[61. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 112 or MH 160. First quarter of 
a four-quarter sequence for technical students. 

[Si-2. Fundamental Mathematics I, II (5-5). Pr., two quarters of college credit. 


Concepts underlying the techniques of arithmetic and algebra. (Previous credit for any 
college mathematics excludes credit for this course.) 


262-3-4. Analytic Geometry-Calculus (5-5-5), Pr., MH 161, 


S31. 


340. 


S51, 
S61. 
362, 
403, 
404. 
420. 


421. 


Higher Alvebra (5). Pr. MH 262, 


Properties of integral domains with special emphasis oo the arithmetic of the inteyers and 
polynomials. 
Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., MH 262 or consent of 


instructor, 
Elementary set theory, the limit concept, basic topological propertics of Euclidean spaces of 


one and two dimensions. 

Finite Mathematics (5), Pr,, five hours credit in mathematics and junior standing. 
Laws of logic, theory of sets, probability. 

Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 264. 


Ordinary differential equations with applications. 
Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361. 


Fourier series, Laplace transforms, parital differential equations, ypecial functions. 
Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing, 

Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 

Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr.. MH 361: junior standing, 

Vector analysis, with applications. 

Introduction to Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 

Algebraic and topological structures, sequences of numbers and functions, convergence 
theorems, continuity, differentiability, 

Introduction to Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor. 
Riemann-Stieltjes Integration, series, elementary functions. 

Introduction to Analysis III (5). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor. 

Theory of functions relative to Euclidean spaces, inclading partial differentiation, multiple 
integrals. 
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428, a Differential Systems (5). Pr.. MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior 
standin 
Systems ¥ linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions, 
431, Introduction to Modern Algebra (5). Pr.. MH 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 
435. Theory of Numbers [ (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
Theorems oo divisibility; prime numbers; congruences; theorems of Fennat, Kuler, and 
Wilson; power residues. 
437. Introduction to the Theory of Matrices (5). Pr., MH 331 or consent of instruc- 
tor; junior standing. 
Rectangular matrices and elementary transformstions; equivalence of matthews ond of 
forms, linear spaces; matric polynomials. 
443. Solid Anal lytic Geometry (5). Pr., MH 263; junior standing. 
ye analytic geometry, non-Euclidean geometry. 


444. alytic Projective Geometry (5). Pr., ME 263; junior standing. 
inates; transformations; conics; eas 

447. Seabee of Plane Geometry (5), Pr., “MH 264 and junior standing. 
Axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences. Emphasis 
placed on development of proofs by students. 

460, Numerical Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
Introduction to numerical analysis and computing with ee on methods of solution 
adaptable to electronic computing machinery, Credit for MH 407 precludes credit for this 
course. 


461. Numerical Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 361 or MH 428, and MH 460; junior stand- 


ing. 
Interpolation; systems of linear equations; numerical differentiation and integration, orci- 
nary differential and difference equations, 


467. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 263; junior standing, 
Data im distribution functions; theoretical distribution functions; moment generating func- 
tion, formal, binormal, Poisson, Student “t," chi-square and “F" distribution functions, 
large-sample theory; linear and curvilinear correlation, 


481. College Geometry (5). Pr., MH 262; 262; junior standing. 
Classical Euclidean geometry; indirect construction; the nine-point circle; homothetic 
figures. (Not for majors in a " and mathematics.) 


485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr... MH 262; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 


486. Foundations of Geometry (5). Pr.. MH 262; junior standing, 


Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions, Some attention given to the history of geometry. 


487, Fundamentals of Anal ays (5). Pr., MH 262; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relutionships 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


601-2-3. Celestial Mechanics I, I, M1 (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Elliptic motion, series expansions in elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, ou- 
merical intergration and differential correction of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturbae 
tions, Lagrange’s method and introduction to canonical variables, the disturbing function, 
artificial satellite orbit theory. 


407-8-9. Applied Mathematics I, 1, II (5-5-5), Pr., approved graduate tanding. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields; equations governing fields; imnbalts's and Luplace’s 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


610, Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, I (5-5). Pr.. MH 422. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, I (5-5). Pr., MH 422. 


plex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic furictions. 
624-25-26. yea ar Topological § Spaces tba If, iI (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 422. 
Bounded linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, in- 
cluding thc macltongecinnig spaces, aendlreps operators, self adjoint operators, «pectral theory, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 
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625-29. Advanced Theory of Differential uations (5-5) 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation r ae —— partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions. The first endive. will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differentia] equations, 


631-32, Modern Algebra I, II (5-5). Pr., MH 431. 
Numbers; sets; groups; rings; flelds of polynomials; Galois theory. 


633. Theory of Groups s (5). Pr... MH 631. 
Sylow theory, nm groups, chain conditions, 


634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 


635. Theory of Numbers II (5). Pr., MH 435, 
Distribution of primes; Diophantine analysis; number lattices; selected topics fron classi« 
cal number theory. 


637. Matrices (5). Pr., MH 437, 
Special types of Matrices; reduction to canonical form; readings in current Literature. 


640-41-42, Functional Analysis (55-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instruct 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals ls and operators on Banech a Iiibert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this Geld. 

645-46. Differential Geometry L, I Pr., MH 422. 
Tensor analysis; curves Fp laa yh Euclidean space; fatroduction to Riemannian 
geometry of n-dimensions. 

6§50-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner ion iinitiog sets, Cartesian products. 


653. Dimension Theo 22 A TA Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological me? dimension in separable metric spaces. 


5 opo Pr., MH 652. 

+ oe Beregtrettn mw od ne fadecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
topics. 

657-58. Algebraic Topology (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The haar time ac ate Dig groups, simplicial complexes, other topics. 

’ ced Analysis Pr., MH 461. 

= rns at oe linear wet sed systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 

differential equations. 


rn tistics Pr., MH 467. 
“i ae post phan sented small-sample theory; non-parametric methods; testing 


goodness of Gt; testing statistical hypothesis; statistical design in experiments; sequential 
analysis. 


NOTE: Courses 681 through 687 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. 


681. C Geom II Pr., MH 481 or departmental approval. 
em tae Pa Se (9). Euclidean geometry. 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 


Detailed struction of the number system with close » See paid to the logic #m- 
sted: This course is intended to furnich th the high school teacher with « thorough under- 
standing of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. 


undame pproved te standing. 
pres ee tat ue! _— ir (3). eer ee real srastante ot oe de the algebra of 


polynomials = they . rer sch vientlon of polynomials; and theory of equations, 


-_ 4587. 
O07. Furdamentals of Anlle T), Pey MEAT ss a, ny hc 


pleteness axiom, poboot he yaa! yralew functions. 

691. Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

698. Directed Reading in Wy agate Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in 

694. Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


202, 


205, 


206. En 


301, 


307, 


308. 


310. 


311, 
316. 


319, 


321, 
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Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 


Directed Reading in Numerical] Analysis, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area, 


se and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
qu 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professors Jones, Lawson, Maynor, Shaw, and Tanger 
Associate Professors Barbin, Elizondo, luker, Jemian, Min, Scarborough, 
Sm ith, Vachon, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Cooley, Reece, and Vance 
Instructors Boykin and Orr 


pinacting Materia Materials ' Sclence---Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 201 or PS 205, 
ee lete an crystalline and amorphous materials, nding, crystal classes, 
phase equilibrium elatuindtann a adifusion and phase transformations, 


ee Mechanics—Statics (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 


aetiske and tela of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of in 


ing Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr,, ME 202. 
Relationships between structure and properties and the ‘effects of environment. Mechani- 
cal properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 


Thermodynamics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. (Excludes 
credit in ME 310.) 
Laws of thermodynamics; work, beat, and properties; relationships among properties; eque- 
tions of state; simple processes and cycles. 


Thermodynamics i). L Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 301, 
Continuation of ME ixtures of gases and vapors; cycle analysis; vapor and gai 
power cycles; combustion ae processes; refrigeration; introduction to cryogenics. 


Strength of of Materials I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
and strain; stress-strain rejations: temperature effects, bar with 
te easy gre wall ol nobilitas torsion; beams; columns. 


Applied Mechanics—Dynamics (5), Pr., ME 205 and MH 268. 


Types and principles of motion; action of unbalanced force systems affecting the motion 
of rigid bodies. 

ME Laboratory I (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, ME 302, 

Mechanical laboratory experiments and reports. 

Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., ME 306. 

Testing of engineering materials in tension, in compretsion, and for hardness. 
Thermodynamics (5). Pr., MH 263 and PS 202. 

Gases and vapors, cycles, mass and beat transfer. (For non-Mechanical Engineering stu- 
dents only.) (Credit in ME 310 excludes credit in ME 301 and 302.) 


trey in tee pra Lab. 3. Pr., cyt pe ae 
Mechanical En tory experiments 

Strength of seas U eer ae .» ME 306. 

Continuation of ME 306. Thick wailed cylinders; curved beams; introduction to stability; 
theories of failure; energy. 


Elementary Heat Power (5). Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 262. 

Introduction to power plant equipment, and combustion, spark ignition and com- 
TE ignition engines, steam and gas wale (For non-Mechanical Engineering sbadents 
on 
Dynamics of a Particle (4). Lec. 3. Lab. 2. Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 

Motion of a particle; Newtonian potential; force, mass, and acceleration for plane and 
wesica Nt Yee motion. 


amics of Systems of Particles (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., ME 321. 
Relative motion; force, mass, and acceleration of rigid bodies; ” work and energy; impulse 
and momentum; conservation of linear and angular momentum. 


323. 


324, 


325. 


335, 


410. 
4l1l. 
412. 


414, 


429. 


432. 


434, 


436, 
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Dynamics of Machines (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr... ME 306 and ME 322. 


Aowulur and linear velocities and accelerations in machines; acceleration stresses in ma- 
chine parts; balancing of slider crank mechaniems halt balancing; critical speeds of 
variable cross-section shafting; kinematia of g and the determination of gear forces, 


Fluid Mechanics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr., ME 822, and ME 301 or ME 310, 


Definitions and concepts; Gnid statics; conservation of mass, momentum and mergy; vie- 
cosity and its effects. 

Fluid Mechanics IT (4). Fr» ME $34; Goreq.. ME 302. 

Continuation of ME analysis; model testing; potential theory; compres 
sible flow; spolinatiiae to be bew maps OH 

Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr,, 
ME 206, Coreq., ME 306. 

Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, orystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations, 


Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

Theory, design, ormance and applications of power systems. 

ME Laboratory III (2). Lec. 1, sha. 3. S Ate eee and ME 412. 

Advanced experiments in ME La 

aie aa Aes Blak 008 EE ME 325, ME 421 and 
or stan 


esign and development of power systems including reciprocating, electric, noclewr, and 
turbine types; liquid and solid propellant systems. 
Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 324 or CE 308, junior standing. 
Applications of fluid mechanics 10 turbomachines, such as pumps, turbines, and fMuid 
couplings; control devices, 


. Heat Transfer (4). Pr., ME 301, ME 324 or AE 301, EE 372, MH 362, and 


uno 
aaa po A of heat transfer by steady and unsteady condaction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and foroed convection. 


> ME Laboratory IV (2). Lee 1, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 410. 


Advanced experiments in ME hea and reports. (No graduate credit permitted for 
M.M.E.) 


. Gas and Steam Turbines 4). Pr.. ME 302 and senior standin 


g- 
Thermodynamic theory and blade paths for gas and steam turbines. 


. Steam Turbines (4), Pr, ME 308 and senles staing. 
Th 


ermodynamic theory 


27. Mechanical Vibrations (4). Pr., ME 306, ME 322, and junior standing. Cor- 


equisite 
Theory of vibration of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and without damp- 
ing; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration. 


. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior 


— and design of heating, cooling and ventilating ystems, end refrigeration systems, 
including cryogenics. e- = 

Power Plant 4), Pr., ME 410 junior standing. 

Design problems a nd of @ power plant. 


: Internal Combustion Engine Problems 4). Pr., ME 302, ME 412. 


Application of internal to the design of engines, 
Automatic Controls (4). Pr., MH 361, ME 322, ME 324, EE 362, and junior 


Process Spal methods of control; closed loop in control, teedback systems; analysis of 
tystem 

echanics and Transf Pr., ME 310 and junior standin 
Eivid Mecha ae ee ae Se Oe ert Sokae ean tie eocaniaina of baat be 
conduction, convection, and ate (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only,) 


ser nea Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., 
Mir 35 and juni 


Design of ferrous waged following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 
steels. 


deformation, and special purpose 
gee Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., 


Design errous metals modern theory and prectice, Aluminum and copper- 
awe tha aah} corrosion vocisteat alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanlemns, 


292 
438, 


439, 


440. 


: 


2b Me Neha 


> 
i 


615. 
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Residual Stresses in Metals (4). Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measurement o Wi stresses in metals; relation of residual stresees to 
fatigue; consideration of roo ale in design. 

Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306, ME 323. 

Design of machine elements for static and dysamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis 
and creative design. 


Machine Design II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 439, ME 316. 
Continuation of ME 439, considering more advanced topics and the design of complete 
machines. 


Rogevuiis few I (4). Lee. 3, Lab, 3, Pr., senior standing and approval 


Typi problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems, 


Engineering Systems MI (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 441. 
A continuation of ME 4 


Special Problems. (Cred 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


ing. 
individual student endeavor under staff supervision Involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature. 


Advanced Projects (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 316, ME 325, ME 
and senior standin 

Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 

in a formal report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr., MH 404 and graduate standing. 

Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solations. Euler’s equations. Continuity. 
Energy equations. Irrotutional flow, Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow, Turbulence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 

Boundary haves Toe Theory (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 

Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass and magnetic boundary layers. Prandtl's equations, Momen- 
tum equations. Energy equations. 

Gas Dynamics (3), Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 

Compressible flow equations, Isentropic flow. Farmo line flow. Rayleigh line flow. Shock 
waves. High speed flow. Internal and external flows, Forces on immersed bodies, 


Fluid Machines (3), Pr., ME 602. 
imilarity considerations, Cavitation, Cascade theory. Axia] and radial flow machines. 

vanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 302 and graduate standing. 
First and second laws of thermodynamics, Carnot cycle and Kelvin temperature scale ond 
applications. 
Advanced Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 604, 
Chemical thermodynamics, physics of low temperatures, thermodynamics of fluid flow and 
rocket systems. 
Propulsion Systems (4), Pr., departmental approval. 
Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionic 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear ee, systems. 

Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 410 or departmental approval. 
Electromechanical energy conversion; thermoclectricity; thermoionic converters; Photovoltaic 
conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells, 

En Anal 3). Pr., departmental 
Eq um, yon tad 3), Reena prob “eg ie tinuous systems. Physical laws 
and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical solutions. 
Experimental Research 2 Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

methods and data processing, mathematical satiation Cad probability, analysis 

pa at data, errors of reise ym and instrumentation. 

Heat Transmission—Conduction (3), Pr., ME 421. 
Fourier’s general equation, influence of heat sources and sinks, analog and sumerical 
methods of solving heat transfer problems, heat transfer from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 


. Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 


General problems of convection, for convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and anal- 
ysis of heat exchangers. 

Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry anil 
temperature control 


630, 


631. 


652, 


635, 


656, 


657. 


638. 


660, 


665. 


690, 
691, 
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er Strength of Materials (3), Pr, ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 
Selected topice in strength of materials. Beam on elustic fowndati hicwul re ‘les 
tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved “si theocies of wa Rn 


Theory of Elasticity I (3), Pr., d mental approval. 

Three dimensional theory of stress an strain for small deformations, Applications to proh- 
lems of pline stress and Plain strain. Solutions by Alry Stress function and KolosoveMiusk 
helishvili methods, 


Theory of Elasticity II (3). Pr. ME 631. 
Selected topics in three dimensional problens. Torsion of bars, bending of prismatic bars, 
thermal stresses, introduction to the general {nom-linear) theory af elasticity. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3), Pr., ME 316 or departmental approval, 
Relationship between strains and stresses, Use ls made of modern experimental streas anal- 
-™ techniques such as electric resistance strain gages, photoclasticity, brittle coatings, and 
photostress, 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631, CE 633, or departmental approval. 
Buckling fallure of columns by bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of bedins; dhear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells. Applications to probleme, 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr., ME 325, MH 361, 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to enginéering problems. Work and 
parole and impulse and momentum principles, LaGrange’s equations and Lamilinn's 
principle. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 325, ME 427, or departmental approval, 
Free, forced, and self-excit oscillations in mechanical systems. Relaxation avecillations, 
response curves and stability considerations, 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis of stress, strain, and deformation of plates under applied transverse Joads. Appli- 
cations to plates of diferent geometries with various boundary conditions. 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., d tal approval. 


Analysis of stress, strain an ormation of shelle under applied loads, 


Metallurgy of the Solid State (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Basic principles relating to the vior of materials, Ultimate structure of matter, orystal- 
line structures, thermodynamic stability and reaction kinetics are discussed along with 
bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal properties, eclew 
tronic conduction, semi-conduction, and insulation. Considerable emphasis on application 
to real problems, predominantly of the engineering type. 


Metallurgy of Corrosion (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature Sad combine of corrosios. Effect of manufacturing methods including beat treut- 
ment, Effect of environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention, 


Serene of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3), Pr., departmental ap. 
roval. 

rsiteecannd behavior of metals at elevated temperatures, Commercial and experimental 
types of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature ap- 
plications. Major empbasis is placed on correlation of theory and experiment, partioulariy 
as this relates to the application of dislocation theory to creep, fatigue, and other mani 
festations of plastic deformation associated with elevated temperature environments. 
Science of Foundry Operations (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Fundamental principles are devel and related specifically to the founding of metals, 
Free energy, the equilibrium constant, and activity are considered along with heat transfer 
in the unsteady state, direction of reaction, and rate of reaction, Properties associated with 
cast and wrought conditions, respectively, are contrasted and evaluated, 

Origin and Criteria of Metal Failures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Defects occurring as a result of primary and subjequent processing Operations are presented 
in the light of their effect on service life. Interpretation of evidence of deterioration and 
prolongation of service life are considered along with methods of minimizing failure. Con- 
siderable emphasis is given to what constitutes failure and relative significance of failure. 


Phase Diagrams of Metal Systems (3). Pr departmental approval. 
Methods of representing and reine Fi phase eq libria. Binary and multicomponent sys- 
tems, Simpler temperature-composition systems and more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications, Minor emphasis oo phase diagram 


determination and thermodynamics. 

Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 

Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 





101, 


102, 
103. 


201, 


202. 


203, 


301, 


302, 


303. 


401. 
402. 


403. 
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« Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one 


quarter. 
- Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 

one quarter. 

Military Science (MS) 

Program of Instruction 

BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 

Military Science I 
Organization of the Army and ROTC: United States Army and National Se- 


Seay Individual Weapons and Marksmanship; Leadership Laboratory (1). 
. 5 . 


Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science If (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science), 

American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

A survey from the origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors 
which led to the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, strategic, social, and simi- 
lar patterns found in our present day Army. 

Map and Aerial Photograph Reading (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Inclades application of basic principles, emphasizing "terrain appreciation and evaluation; 
marginal information; military und topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; re- 
section; military grid reference system; classes of aerial photography and elementary aerial 
photography reading. 

Introduction to Operations and Basic Tactics (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Includes instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field 


tion and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fre and principles of 
offensive and defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Junior) 
Military Science [iI (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 
Military Teaching Principles and Leadership (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 


Educational psychology as pertains to five stages of instructional technique; responsibilities 
and basic qualities of a leader; leadership principles, traits and techniques. 


Branches of the Army and Communications (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Familiarization with branches of the Army so that a et may select the branch in 
which he wishes to be commissioned; principles and methods of communications. 


Small Unit Tactics (3). Lec, 4, Drill 2. 
Infantry organization; principles of offensive and defensive combat; guerrilla warfare. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 
Soe Science IV (Pr., MS IIL or as determined by the Professor of Military 


Operations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Origin and purpose of staff; relationship between communders and their staffs. 

Logistics and Army Administration (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Functioning of staffs; mission of supply, supply doctrine and principles; classes of supply; 
familiarization with Army publications, forms, records, reports and administrative system. 


apse Pie Role of US in World Affairs and Service Orientation (3), Lee. 
~ Sati od of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of con- 


flict, inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of 
conduct, responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 
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Music (MU) 
Head Professor Liverman 
Professors Glyde, Hinton, and Tamblyn 
Associate Lie hoped Bentley 
Assistant wo Richardson, Rosenbaum, Stevens, R. Siycos, and Walls 
Instructors Hargett® and Robertson® 


131-32-33. Music Theory | I-I-I 6-2-5). Pr., MU 102 or by permission. 
Integrated course in the development of listening, performing, and writing techniques, ele- 
mentary diction, analysis, music reading, and diatonic harmony. 


151-52-53. Survey of Music Liternture 4s 1-1). Lec, and Lab, 3-3-3, 
Presentation of vocal solo and keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the stu- 
dent with musical compositions 4 shes nat with emphasis on music Mterature of the 
past three centuries, 


21-32-33. Music Theory IV-V-VI (3-3-3), Pr.. MU 133, 
Continuation of composite theory nee chromatic harmony, analysis of larger forms; 
continued music reading and keyboard harmony. 


251-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3, 
Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 


three centuries, 
254. Music Literature for Music Ecucation Ma sors rs (3). 
Survey of choral and instrumenta) literature, ( course exclodes credit for MU 151-52- 


53, 251-52-53 Survey of Music Rewensin 


331-32-33. Modern Harmony L-II-I1 (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Twentieth-century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
writing, with emphasis ov original work and analysis of the principal departments trom 
“traditional” harmony, 

3834-35-36. Counterpoint I-LI-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
1, Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 of 3 voices concluding with In- 
vertible counterpoint. Il, Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Centary 
including double counterpoint and imitation. II]. Invention and Fugue, The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 

351-52-53. Music History I-LI-IIlI (3-3-3). 

Development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 


readings. 
63. Ii- 133. 
pth Piece tae tale yet OM, Se peeonion to score reading. Il, Choral con- 


avctng. Elementary veh in choral ied reading and conducting choir and glee clubs, 
II. lostrumental conducting. Elementary course im instrumental score readiog and con- 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 


409, Marching Band Techniques 
Fundamaeeal pana Tet > and pane a of the Marching Band. 
- unin apeicing Pave om Lab, 3-3-3. Pr., senior standin 
iat = . principles ig tice var . te ‘Da unisons, octaves, setting so titan a etc., 
wood action and damper pon ty agent se, Ae aod the replecing “f strings and worn- 
out parts which can normally be done by the music oars i: 
epair usical Instruments (1). Lee. I senior standing. 
— Sa vielen reign of woodwind, rently 2 suring teeth dt with emphasis on ad- 
justments which should be made by the instrumental director, 
1-1-1 Lab, & 8-3-3. 
‘17-1 Toe Corocon clung tmpecton cf vavion toes of organs with & New 10 pe 
paring the organist to make minor repairs und adjutant . 
we cen Poean and Analysis (3-1 3). ) sy smaller apace forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic seats G33), Pr, Mt sek 
434-35-36. Music Composition I-II-Iil (3-3-3 MU 
usical compos in amall, compound, and larger 
ere hey avs ith dahon ape y both yee aod ‘a meanies writing. 
437-38-39, Orchestration I-Ii-II (3-3-8). Pr 
characteristics of Se jastruments. Exercises in arranging for 
we a cine yo and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for tull 
orchestra. 


® Temporary. 


441. 


5 


445. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 
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Piano Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective ape teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Ciassificution and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


Vocal Pedagogy (3). 

For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 

String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed 
literature and repertoire. 
Instrumental Pedagogy (3 (3). 


Mechanics of brass o wind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with em- 
phasis on solo leaonenstel al ornbae 


Theory Pedagogy (3). 

Required of pl majoring in theory and composition, Designed to present the prob- 
lems of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing 
from a pedagogical viewpoint. Intensive review of harmony and dictation, together with « 
survey of several of the most commonly used texts. 

Keyboard Litereture (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Masterworks of pod Tf Somes 


Seiad to ae . organ, and piano literature from the Baroque 
to cna Pony 


instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teaching 


Vocal Literature re (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present. including representative European 
and American repertoire. 

Choral cnacyeee (3), Pr standing. 

Chronological stud (9). Pr. June see) from the Middle Ages to the present including opers. 
and oratorio with Totahied examination of representative works. 

Instrumental Literature (3), 


oo and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
terature. 


General Elective Courses 


Introduction to Music (3). No cred No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
Introductory course in ¢ ding of music including an explanation of basic 
a A arnn a Myer gee sen gree Mood apn athe ae 


Music in the Western Civilization (3). May not be taken for credit by Music 


jors or 
Music as related to the philosophical, economical and social growth of our culture from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century, 


iy cars panes of Music (3), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
apresentetive musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 


ae of Jazz (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 

The origin, development and styles of jazz music; people important in the development of 
American jazz music. 

wig for Ballet and Theatre (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors 
Dunant 2 musical scores in the no of ballet and the theatre with special emphasis on 
the modern American musical theatre 

an Arranging {S). (8). Bh various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
neonate for pane ks iad f hon groups. 


Group Performance Courses*® 


121-22-25. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter). 


GLEE CLUB and WOM GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups 
ss “= any Auburn student. No previons experience in growp singing is required, (May 
be taken with or without credit.) 


* With the Dean's approval maximum credit permitted for regular college students in Group 
Performance Courses is 6 quarter hours; for Music Majors, 12 quarter hours, 
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221-22-23. Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per uarter), 
MIXED CHORUS is open to any Auburn t. No previous experience in group singing 


ia required. Annually performs Handel's “Messiah,” and other large choral compusitions, 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 


J21-22-23. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter), 
CONCERT CHOIR is a «mall mixed earns for study and performance of serious choral 


mar open to any Auburn student by audition only. (May be taken with of without 
oredit. 


124-25-26, Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each Quarter. A minimum of 
5 rebearsal hours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary, Band 
members are required to be present at ali rehoarsais and all public performances. The 
Concert Band is expected to perform at two campus Programs and one concert tour each 
year, and may be called upon to serve as & marching organization for various public 
parades, (May be taken with or without credit.) 


127-28-29, Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
quarter. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


224-25-26. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various pa- 
rades, pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall qquarter, 
will rehearse a minimam of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for 
members od <2 Marching Band. (See Band Director for details.) (May be taken with or 
without credit, 


227-28-29. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-cralt, make-up, con- 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rehearsal ov stage-craft is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 
5324-25-26. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 
Primurily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of muxiral compositions 
for smull instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. (May be taken with or without credit.) 
$27-28-29. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1), Lab. 3-3-3. 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four-hands 
and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music’° 
Piano 


OS1-52-83. Elementary Piano (No credit), 

General keyboard facility, sight reading of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 
piano material; harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar wngs; elementary 
improvisation, 

1811-82-83. Intermediate Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr.. MU 043 or 105. 
Individual instruction in piano, student is trauned in correct touch and reliable tech- 
nique, by playing correctly all major aod minor scales in nvoderately rapid tempo, broken 
chords in octave positions in all keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 
performing. 

Re College Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 
works from MU 143. 

Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of difficulty to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


381-82-83. College Piano II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable playing of 


works from , 
Bach, Well Tempered Clavichord, Three-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies, Op. 740; Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op, 2, No, 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


481-82-83, Advanced College Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., acceptable 


i orks from MU 343. 
ape ig fen ae” Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brahow, Schumann, and more advanved 


work in Romantic and Contemporary composrcrs. 


Voice 


084-85-86, Elementary Voice (No credit). 
First principles of tole’ Sait diction and singing; song material for development 
toward performance. Exercises for voicing und facility; correct posture and breathing. 


*® Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course, 
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184-85-86. Tiitermediate Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 046 or 108, 


jodividw®! instrvetion in singing. The student is tramed to sing on pitch with correct 
phsasinig wid musical intelligence standard songs in good English (the simplest olussics are 
recommended), The singing of simple songs at sight is stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently ecommended, 


284-85. Voice I (4; 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable sin of 
ab. ve rh 2, or per q , p ging of songs 


Study of tone production, vocal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels und 
consonants in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; voculises and arpeggios; songs 
of moderate difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation. Italien classics recommended. 


3584-85-86. Voice If (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 246. 
Continuation of the study of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, Ger- 
man or Italian art songs, Contemporary American composers. Oratorio or Opera Arias. 


484-55-86. Advanced Voice (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., acceptable singing of 
works from MU 346. 
Song literature, including the works of Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Schubert, and French 
masters. Concentration of perfecting vocal techniques on performer's level. 


Organ 


087-88-89. Elementary ie (No credit), 
Introduction to organ ying: Jennings, First Elements of Organ Techaics, Studics for 
manuals and a ig The technique of hymn-playing, Telemann, Choral Preludes. 


alg sche Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 049 or equiva- 
ent, 
Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisation, Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fagnes (E Minor GC 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for manuals. 


287-88-89, College Organ I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr.. MU 149 or equivalent. 
Continued improvisation and technical studies. Principles of modulation. Bach, shart 
Preludes and Fugues, Choral Preludes from “The Liturgical Year.” Reger, Chorale Preludes. 


387-88-89,. College Organ II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 249. 
Technical equipment for <a works of more than medium difficulty. Bach, Chorale Pre- 
ludes, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, Fugue in G Minor; Mendelssohn, Second Sonata, 
Franck; Prelude, Fague and Variations. Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, RKheinberger, 
Karg-Elert, Guilmant and others. 


487-S8-89, Advanced Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr... MU 349. 
Senior course embracing the more difficult organ literature, such as the larger works of 
Bach; Mendelssohn, Preludes and Fugues, and Sonatas; Franck, Chorales, Orgun Symphonies 

by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital pieces, 


Instrumental 
Strings 
091-92-93. Elementary Strings (No credit). 


Rudiments of producing tone, bowing, fingering and scales in one Octave, as found in the 
first position, Simple pieces and studies. 


191-92-93. Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 093. 
Individual instruction in playing a selected instrument in strings. The student is traine! 
in technical facility in major and minor scales, and arpeggios in all scales, and in simple 
oie works. For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, No, 1-32; 
the Viotti Concerto, No, 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No, 7 and 9; and the Tartini GC minor 
Sonata. For other string instruments, piewes of a comparable level will be selected. 


291-92-93. Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Mastery of techniques for scales and broken chords ip three octaves, Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Mazas. Pieces of medium difficulty; Mozart, 
Handel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart M major, 
deBeriot Nos, 7 and 9. 


PLDT. Strings II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 

Scales and broken chords at increased tempo, double stops. Etudes: Shode, Rovelli, Wien!- 
awski. The easier Bach sonatas for violin and piano; Spohr concerti No. 2, 6, 9. All stu- 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 


AL-GEES. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
instrumental literature. Etudes: Wieniawski, Locatelli caprices. Bach solo. so- 
Ldn oeng hc caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens. 
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Woodwind 


0094-95-96. Elementary Woodwind (No credit), 
Tone production, fingering and scales in simple keys. 
194-95-96, Intermediate Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Training in facility and control of intonation, embouchre, phrasing and control. 
294-95-96. College Woodwind I (1, 2, oF 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Continued study for students who have had foundational training. The student finishing 
this course should be able to play Ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets; Nieman-Labate fur Oboe; Pare 
for Flute and Weissenborn (Ist half) for Bassoon. 
394-95-96. College Woodwind TI (1, 2. or 8 hrs. uarter), 
Further cay i technical Dende Tar shiva, Steciat pee on expression, aod inter 
pretation; solo passages from standard symphonic work. 
494-95-96. Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). 
Advanced study with special emphasis on training m outstanding pieces of literature; 


designed to prepare the student for his major Senior Recital, at well as the mastery of his 
instrument. 


097-98-99. Elementary Brass (No credit), 
Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading music. 

1197-98-99. Intermediate Brass (I, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). 
Development of tone product and special techniques of the individual inetrument; in- 
cluding scale and chord work in all major keys. 

297-98-99. College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Scales and chord work in all keys, technique exercises of medium difficulty, and some work 
in easy literature. 

397-08-99, College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). 
Continuing techniques study involving difficult etude study, Dexibility exercises, and diffi- 
cult soale and chord work in all keys. Literature study of medium and medium difficult 
works written by the muster composers, 

497-95-99. Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Continuing Literature study involving the most difficuit of the great works for the instro- 
ment; development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public per- 


formance. 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution upon per- 
mission of the head of the department. Courses may be taken with or without aca- 
demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200, 300, and 400 levels will be granted 
only after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by pessing 
separa socily a ormance test based on typical exercises and compositions select 
trom the pr ing course. 

Since achievement in music is cumulative, it will normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successive grade of execution. These re- 
nalreests conform to standards established by the National Association of Schouls 
of Musie. 

Each course in Applied Music with an individual instructor is based on one half. 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter, Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour an pes wees. Such aoe _ x pone is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not carry additio it. 

The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule. 

1 cr. hr.—4 hours w = practice 
2 cr. hrs —8 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs—12 hours weekly practice 

Only MU students in the BA or BM degree curricula may receive more than | 

hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter 


One half-hour lesson per week ————~—___________. $ 
Two half-hour lessons per a = 
Class instruction in piano, ete..____.. — 

Use of practice room, one hour per day__._._ eee 
Use of practice room, two hours per day.—.—_ > EL , 
ee 


co wson Sis 
SS22=55 


300 Description of Courses by Departments 
Class Instruction in Applied Music 
The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music to Music 
Majors ree Minors and to regularly registered college ner oils who have had previous 


music nabs These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 
Tuition fee $5.00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


101-2-3. 3. Organ Class (1- 1-1). ( G22 lec. and lab.) 
instruction and practice the rudiments of music as applied to organ playing. 


104-5-6. S. Plano Class (1- 1-1). Siete and lab,), 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
ae for fee.) 


107-8-9, Voice Class (A-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab,), 
— aaa water cag d practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice, (See above 


10-11-12, 12. , String Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
struction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, cello 
Sy crea cay playing. (See above for fee.) 


1135-14-15. Brass Tostruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and Iab.), 
truction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
aera and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 


16-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, fute and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 


119, Rermuasion ae aman (2. labs.) 
Class instruction an in the rudiments of music as applied to at percuuion 
instruments: raodeg pare mete triangles, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
600. Music in the Culture 


ture (5). 
A study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on music 
as it fits in the social scheme, 


001-2. Advanced Musical Anal ysis (5-5 
A comparative study of the ‘aspects of music analysis. Examples from a variety 
of great music literature are Satis by score and recording. 


603. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 3 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 


604, Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work ont spec problems with ” graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 


605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering thelr 
knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments. 


621. Instrumental Music Literature (5). 
Study through performance and listening of the great instrumental music from the Renais- 
gsance to the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, in- 
cluding solos, small and large ensembles, string and wood 


641-2-3. Graduate Study in Applied Music (1-1-1). 
Advanced private study to er the self-improvement and skill in the graduate students” 
performing medium. (Special fee—see under Applied Music Fees.) 


661-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (1-1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
Advanced conducting skills in handling instrumental and choral groups, problems in con- 
Soten and score reading along with desirable baton techniques. 


665-6. Scoring for Instruments (5-5). 
Practical arranging and transcription for use in all musical situations including beginners, 
—_ ie bands. Each individual will choose his own project. May be substituted for 
601- 


699. Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). 


Naval Science (NS) 
(List of courses will be found on page 188.) 


100. 


101. 


102, 


205. 


SOL. 


303, 


304, 


308. 


400, 


401, 


402, 


409, 


410, 


4l1l, 


412, 
413. 
414. 
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Pharmacy (PY) 
Professors Coker, H . Hock Williams 
i Avenelaie Professors Rash ond Wilken 
essor 


Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Convocation (0), All quarters. 
Required of all pharmacy students each quarter, Professional topics discumed by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and students, 


Introduction to Pharmacy (3 
Orientation and general survey os the scope of i aielid its organizations and Lterature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy 


Pharmaceutica] Arithmetic (5). Pr., » MH 112, Py 101. 

Calculations necessary to the practice of pharmacy. Among the topics treated are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specifie volume, percentage solutions, concentration and 
dilution, alligation and commercial calculations. 


Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., third year standing, 
Common terms and in the professional an 
macy and medicine. 


History of whimper Ayes. Pr., it 101. 


A general survey of 
tage of the profession. 


Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 301, PY 102, fourth 
t 

Ketone pas principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma- 

ceutical dosage forms from bulk Sra to more sophisticated matained-release medications, 


Pharmaceutical Technolo - Leo, 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. PY 301, CH 206. 
Continuation of PY 301 in w fy Pp yaical and chemical principles concerning homogeneous 
liquid dosage forms are studied. Selected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, ete. 
are considered from this viewpoint. 


Pharmaceutical Technolo logy Tir ¢ = ee, 3, deals 6. Pr., PY 303, 
Continuation of PY 303° dealin and plastic systema. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized in the study —f the pli plastic Ly polyphastic dosage forms inchad- 


sclentifio aspects of phar- 


designed to provide a knowledge of the heri- 


ing ointments, creams, suspensions, mixtures, magmas, ete, 
I tal Pharmacy Administration (3), Pr., fourth year standin 
Saye hee of Be aor their place a (9). in soctety vieponades ond a of pharmacy in 


hospitals, administrative and policy peso aspects. together with AF ow inn relation- 
ships. Field trips will be taken to representative hocpital pharmacies. 


Dispensing Pharmacy Let, 3; Lab Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 
Hes sme 5 of soe Sed tary nature, iMustrating virtually all types of 
See 


Ceres belt Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Ets PY 400. 
d in d laboratory. [rescriptions of an advanced 
hanced mee. by toads Gnuntin ak given to the subject of locompatabilitics. 


Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 401. 
en ra cbahon ieee edwin abe and dispensing, related to modern drug outlets. Cer- 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed, 
Applied H ve Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303, PY 400. 
Application hy latin (). apd procedures to bospital pharmacy. Field 
trips will be A wary to presrensene ne ee keedeal pharmacies. 


Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401, junior stand- 


Mave complex problems in dispensing pharmacy with Scart aan Prior 
ufacturing (3). Lee. 8 

re etl eee ae tie taut’ Saoeied aon oie aad 

problems are carried out to completion, 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
Special Problems (1-5). Pr., fourth year standing. 


harm pecialities (3). Pr., fifth standing, 
tres aes became ec doe tha availa to aun preciption pretice aod 


over-the-counter sales are studied. 


601. 


201, 


421. 
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COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., 401 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal solutions intended for injection into 
the body, Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization, 
isotonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 


Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 401. 
Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets, 


Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 401, 
Formulation, evaluation an " control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature, 


Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 105, 206. 
Official inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, pharmaceutical 
and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, Tests for identity and purity, together with 
Frid methods are considered, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 201, CH 207-208. 

hs organic chemicals; thelr manufacture, * chemical’ properties, trade names, phar- 

maceutical and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203. 


Pharmaceutical Assay (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, CH 208. 

Pharmaceutical assay procedures not ‘covered in grncral quantitative analysis, physical and 
chemical constants of fatty oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official ursenic ‘est, 
alcohol determination, alkaloidal chemistry and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 

Toxicology | (5). Pr., PY 406, CH 208 and junior standing. 

Fundamen isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more cool 
mon eat 


Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, Volatile oils, steroids, Beane ‘alkaloids, anti 
biotics, vitamning, and other natural products. 


Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 


standing. 
Critical study of the commercial aspects of chemicals of medical interest, radioactivity and 
the preparation, handling and use of isotopes used as diagnostic of therapeutic agents. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


620-21-22, Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5), Pr., PY 301-2 or consent of in- 


Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosteriam, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 


623-24-25, Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or 


consent of instructor. 
Laboratory procedures in the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
studied in PY 8620-21-22. 


626-27. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 305 or con- 


sent of instructor. 
Extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various 
therapeutic classes. 


Steroid Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 

Structure determination, tion, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phur- 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 

Alkaloid Chemistry (5). PY 620 or consent of instructor 

Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alka- 
loids of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance, 


Pharmacology 


Fuulic Health (5). Pr.. VM 200, VM 204. 

Common communicable “diseases including the courte and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of Federal and State Health 
agency activities is included. 


309. 


310, 


405. 


406, 


407. 


450, 


45L. 


452. 


B31. 


633. 
637, 


306. 


307, 
440, 


441. 


640. 
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Pharmacology I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., ZY 101-102, CH 301. 

Essentials of anatomy and physiology including a bricf consideration of elements of his- 
tology und embryology with an introduction of pharmacodynamics as yelated to these 
SCIENCES. 

Public Health (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 

Non-technical survey of the common communicable discases including the causative agents 
modes of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunizetion control meas 
ures ure discussed along with the roles of Federal and State Health agencies. (Not open 


to pharmacy majors.) 
Pharmacology LI (5), Lec. 4, Pr., PY 309. 


b. 3. 
Pharmacological study of the official and more important non-aflicial drugs. Absorption 
and fate, mechanism of action, pharmacochemical relationships and toxicology, together 
with L brief coverage of pathological conditions indicating specific uses in therapy are main 
considerations. 


Pharmacology III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405. 

Continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, biologicals 
and antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related 
to specific therapy. 

Chemotherapeutic Drugs (3), Pr., PY 309. 

Structure, action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan.- 
isms. 

Pharmacological Techniques (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 
ing. 

Principles and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments, 

Pharmacology TV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. PY 405-6 and junior standing, 

Cellular pharmacology including a study of ite batls in cytology. 

Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of 


instructor and junior standing. 
Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research, application 
to pharmacy and allied sciences. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharmacology (5). Pr., PY 430-31. 
Advanced pharmacodynamics with emphasis on mechaniym of action of drugs affecting the 
nervous system, 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 430 and suitable course in statistics, 
Principles and techniques of biossay with primary attention to official bioassay methods, 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 


Pharmacognosy 
Pharma sy 1 (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BY 205, CH 301. 
Lipremre enn er of pus of natural origin inclading morphology, histology, mode 
of production, medicinally active constituents, assays, and applications. 
Pharmacognosy II (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 306. 
Continuation of PY 306. 
Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor 


and junior standing. 
Micro chemical, Scirpus bvelanl and micro-sectioning techniques, tocluding methods of 


fixation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-disection techriques. 
Commercial Pharmacognosy (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Commercial aspects of crude ris) both wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and application of pesticides. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
4 ¥ . 6. Pr., PY 307 uivalent. 
oe Sp heap: gud 6) bas. 5, hae fe drugs stint’ eaaans i 


Comprehensive study o cial and unofficial cruc 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera Incida, microtome, and microphotographic 


equipment; pharmacognosy of previously a drugs, See 
anced Mi is (5). Lee. . 9. Pr., permission of instructor, 
pare a erouontyele (Sp. ? a date of crude plant and enimal drugs. 
i edicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 
Joico, Sydnee of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 





i 


415. 


310. 


S15. 


330. 


Description of Courses by Departments 
Pharmacy Administration 


Drug Marketing 3). Pr., EC 200, 
Basic Sea cae t Pd g products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
Pharmaceutical Economics (5). Pr., EC 200, EC 211. 


Elements of drug store management; “deug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 
a ee and other affiliated considerations in the successful operation of 
ar g store. 


Etarmaceutions Jurisprudence (2). Pr., fourth year standing. 

of pharmaceutical practice, "giving primary consideration to State and Fed- 
— poem ners bearing thereon; including Alabama State Practice Act, Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Act, and Food and Drug Regulations of the Federal Government, 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor J. H. Melzer 
Assistant Professors Gunter, McKown, and Raynor 


Ethics and 

Broad survey of bninan values as expressed in customs, Institutions, politics, and phi- 
losophies of principal world civilizations. Ethics in this sense shown as grounded in and 
influencing the total culture of a people. 

Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 

Introductory survey of the basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 
Introduction to Ethics cs (9). General elective, 

Introduction to the general principles of morality and human conduct. 

Scientific Reasoning (5). 

Principles of Jogical reasoning used by scientists and others. (Not open to students with 
credit in PA 308.) 


Introduction to chy = (3). General] elective. 
oe of lo g with emphasis upon a functional application of these prin- 
ciples 
Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Boddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 
Western Religious Thought (3). General elective. 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotarmnan, 
and Greek religions, Judiasm, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 
Formal Logic (5). 

— Pe ath of symbolic logic. (PA 306 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course 


Aesthetics (5). 
Inquiry into the history of aesthetic theory for the purpose of determining foundations of 
critical reflection on the arts of Lterature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
eft 
ony hy of Religion (5), 

jcal examination of religious ideas including such topics as the origin of re- 
nace the nature of religion; the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
internal and external criticisms of religion. 
Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Implications for human values of some important concepts and methods in the social and 
<catg ee sciences. 


of Communism (5). Pr., 
Ths Fes a econ a of the theory, practice, y ponion stant Seinnian of Marxism, but with 
some additional studies in peripheral areas. 


Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standin ding. 
Philosophical thought of ancient Greece and Rome, and of ieval Christendom, 
Modern Philosophy (5). Pr. jon Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought es through Kant. 
Contemporary Philonophy (5), (5). Pr., junior standing. 
ugh from James through the pennant time. 


Philosophy i): Pr., junior standin 


American g. 
American philosophical thought from colonial raes i>. William James. 


Seminar (5). Pr,, graduate standing and n of instructor. 
Content ‘change each quarter in a calen year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers eoch as Plato or Whitehead. 


201, 


205. 


206, 
207. 


210. 


217. 


301. 


303. 


304, 


305. 
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Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professor Hughes 
Associate Research Professor Budenstein 
Associate Professors French, Latimer, She and Sparks 
Asststant Professors Askew and Harlan 
Instructors Orr, Shever, and Ward 
Research Associate Sanyal 


oneal 7 pra ceo. (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 201 or 262 (or con- 
currently), 

The first of three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. The 
concepts of classical physics are developed and emphasis is placed upon the solution of 
problems. A series of selected quantitative experiments is performed in the three-hour 
workty sake) periods. For students in chemistry, engineering, physica and engincer- 
ing physics. 


. General Physics—Heat, a and Light (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 201; 


MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently). 


3. General Physies—Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 201; 


MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently), 


. Survey Course in Physics (5). Credit in PS 201 and 205 excludes credit for this 


course, 

An effort to develop an intelligent view of the general field of physics within the limits 
of a one-quarter course. For students in aeronautical administration, agriculture, agricul- 
tural and industrial arts education, and industrial design. 


Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 
MH 112 or 160. 

The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary, medi- 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature, The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 

Introductory Physics —Electricity and Light (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, PS 205. 
Continuation of 205. 

Physics for Home Economics Students (5). 

Designed primarily to give the student an understanding of physical principles os they re- 
late to home economics. 


Pre-Medical Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 206. 

Introduction to modem physics, including atomic structure, nuclear physica, a-rays, and 
special relativity. 

Astronomy (3). General elective, , 
“Sebi might Ser accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
a three-inch refracting telescope. 


Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 205, MH 
202 or 264. 

Phenomenological development of classical electricity and magnetism leading to the for 
mation of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: laws of Coulomb, Gouss, Ampere, and 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic media, a.c. circuit theory, Maxwell's dis- 
placement current, and an introduction to plane waves. 


, . 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 301, 

rein nana Ah ene prod Theory of vacuum and gasedischarge tubes and their 
circuits. Thermionic emissions, space-charge phenomena, and electron ballistic. Grideon- 
trolled tubes and circuit analysis. Voltage and current amplifiers; feedback theory. Simple 
computing circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form «= part of the course, 

i ‘ . 3. Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 264. 
dana 4 cats Sy Oe vied 4 comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate labo- 
Applied Spectroscopy (8). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 202, MH 202 or 263 

i F Pan F ¢ or ‘ 
pty eet py (5). of os origin of spectra; a study of instruments and tech- 
niques of practical spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed to give students In both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as # tool. 


Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202-205, MH 202 


or . ; 
I uction to selected topics of modern physics, including atomic structure, X-rays, clas- 
eats and ne how ain ater ben quantum mechanics, special relativity, and nuclear physics, 





401. 


403, 


410, 


413. 


414, 


417, 


421, 


470. 
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Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 203, MH 361. 

Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to caloulus of variations. 


Theoretical Physics 1l—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec, 4, Prob, 2. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 401. 

Calculus of variations; Hamilton’s Principle and Lagrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 


Theoretical Physics Ill (5), Lee, 4, Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior stand- 
ing. 

Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematica of veetor ficlds. The physical 
interpretation of the different flelds is stressed. 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 202-203, MH 402. 
Equations of state. First and second laws of thormodynainics. The absolute temperature 
scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 
Application to reactions in guses and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate. 


Rees Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 or 


Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding emercy; 
nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; ouclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course, 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305, PS 405, MH 402, or permission of instructor. 

Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactors lattiog con- 
stants; reactor kinetics. 


hr ga to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
“vt systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 
huzards, 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of instructor. 
Principles of crystallography, properties of x-rays, Laue and powder techniques, upplica- 
tions to crystal structure and grain size. 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; clectron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns, Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course. 


Introduction to Biophysics (4). Pr., permission of the instructor, junior standing. 
Survey of the physics of biological systems: effects of light and high euergy radiations, bio- 
electric phenomena, bio-energetics, ete. 


Advanced Electronic Circuits (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 302. 
Advanced network and feedback theory; voltage requiators, oscillators; pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instruments. 


fatg for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 
ent, junior i 

Fundassantal laws I aaachanice. heat, and sound with particular emphasis upon such 
broad principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum, 
and the transfer of energy, 


. Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 


g. 
Fundamental laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to some basic 
phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 


Introduction to Solid State Ehyuts (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 


& 
Survey of solid state phenomena uding lattice vibrations, band description of electronic 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena, 


Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 
Gantmesoid principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 


active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


601, 


602. 


603, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402, 
D’Alembert's principle; introduction to the caleuluy of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action, 
Advanced Dynamics II (3). Pr., PS 601. 
Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action: 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous cystenn. 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to theories of elasticity and @ulds. 


Sate Ny! of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-I1I (3-3-3), Pr,, PS 403, Coreq., 


BOT. 


617. 
618. 
619, 
628. 


629, 


630, 


632, 


8 
A 


636. 


637. 


639. 
641. 


642. 


643. 


. Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., 


Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto- 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, clectromagnetic waves, 
radiation theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell’s equations to optical phenomensn including Kirchoff’s formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion, 
Modern Physics I (3), Pr., PS 305, MH 404, or permission of instructor, 

Special theory of relativity; quantun mechanics with applications, 


Modern Physics II (3), Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor, 
Atomic and molecular spectra, quantum statistica; band theory of solids; s-tays. 


Modern Physics Ill (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 


Nuclear physica, particles. 

Statistical Mechanics I (3), Pr., PS 404, 601. 

Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwoll-Boltemann distribution law, Moltz- 
man’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 

Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 

Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equillbrium statistical 


mechanics. 


Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equiv t. | 
Survey of developments in pbysics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and 
molecular spectra; x-tays, natural and indyoed radioactivity; ouclear fission and fusion; 
and cosmic rays. 
Special of Relativity (3). Pr., PS PS 605. 
Relativiatic mechanics, jetibl ey aS, of Maxwell's fleld equations, Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 
., PS 435, PS 643. 
Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, quantum mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, molecular bonding, description of the symmetry properties of solids. 

i * , 635. 
SN ee ee porpnn es of electrons with clectromagnetic radiation 
interactions between electrons and the crystal lattice. 

i i . Pr. PS 636. 
“rte shohiyseli dno Lik pare-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects, Mesonance 
experiments, optical properties of solics, 3 : 
Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor, (May be taken 
more than one quarter.) 


a ee LP ok Si, equation; one-dimensional problema; operator fore 


malism; angular momentum, oy bat 
Qua echani 3). Pr. ; 

Serie pon Seer es approximate methods; particle in eloctromaguetic 
field. 


tum Mechanics III (3). Pr., PS 642. 
deo eres vertichees rT (3) principle; applications. 


644-5, Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-I (3-3). Pr., PS 632, PS 643. 


653. 
655. 


gular momentum with applications te atomic and nuclear spectra, 
neieevid piace oF uaniene mechanics, the Dirac electron, introduction to field theory. 
Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken more than 


one quarter.) 


i Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 
: ning ricer vary ve will aed ry relativity theory; group theory; atomic and 
molecular structure; elasticity; Huid mechanics; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physics. (May be taken more than one quartet.) 


661. 


691. 


799. 
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Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., blenny PS 643. 
Selected topics on properties of 


Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS Seg 
Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions. 


Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics, Credit to be oe ed.) Pr., vee 
pletion of _ hours of advanced courses in physics. (May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


- Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Cottier, Edgar, and Moore 
Associate Professors Goodman, Haina , Johnson, and Mora 


Veterinary Poul Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Sprin 
Principles of dete NP (5). uction es their Poiana to students in Veterinary Medicine. 


. General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 


Principles of poultry production and their application to gencral farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, dg diseases, and culling. 


Poultry Meat Production (3). I Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 

Practical problems involved in ing broilers, capons, mh turkeys for meat production, 
aoe Management (5), ret. a Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
st ing, 

Poultry a and management of commercial flocks. 


: Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. eee Be, EHO) and junior standin 


Composition and use of eeds in connection with the ae for growth, body 


maintenance, and egg robes ction. 
Incubation and Brooding (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 


ng. 
Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408. 


410. 


4il. 
412. 


413. 


standing. All quarters. 
Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 


Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
io 
ention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases anil parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students, 


Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300 and fanior standing, 
or 


Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various ‘poultry characters responsible 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 


Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 


Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Management practices and principles used in the business of producing market eags, hatcb- 
ing eggs, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and Pil 412 may not he used iv 
meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Recommended sanitation practices and the prevention end control of common diseases and 


Parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and Pi 413 may not be used in meeting 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 


. Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infections and parasitic diseases, Clinical and 
autopsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods, (For Veterinary students 
only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Sprin 


Advanced studies on various phases of poultry hier 


Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 


Advanced Poultry Problems (5). All quarters. 
Assigned problems. 


610. 
él. 
612, 


6] a 


614, 


799, 


101, 
102, 
103. 


101, 


211, 


213, 


214. 
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Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Sprin Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fel related to poultry, Eavphaiis will be 
given to the preparation, organization and presentation Of research material by students and 
to reporting of current literature in the feld, Designed for semiors in Poultry or Aniusal 
Husbandry as well as graduate students, 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5), Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 


Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 
Advanced study of the principles of management of comercial poultry Bocks. 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5), Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor. 

isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, furgal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the hnmune 
response, 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 
PH 612, or equivalent. 

Continuation PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied im both 


quarters. 


Immunochemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im- 
munology and organic or bi : 

Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, anti- 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, tmmunoelectrophoresis, Hucrescent-antibody technique, 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction, 


Avian Physiol 8). Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and organic che . 
General here i & ad _F particular nth edaniay 0 ha werner 


. Digestive and Renal Physiology (4). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemis 
physio 0 


* try. 
Keview of the digestive and ren mammalian and uvian species with special 
reference to body Guid homeostasis, 


. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Technical laboratory pro related to poultry 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Pre-Engineering (PN) 
Head Professor H. Strong 


History of Engineering (1). All quarters. 
Introduction to the Engineering Profession (1). All quarters. Pr., PN 101, 


i i thod (1). All quarters. Pr., PN 102. 
Pnegeras Maa Oe. and atheale in the solution of engineering problems 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spears 
Professor McIntyre 
Assistant Research Professor Dawson 
Assistant Professors H. . Johnson, Kelley, Moon, and Turner 
Acting Assistant Professor Vallery 


Orientation: Personal and Professional (5). Fall. 
Personal and professional orientation through reading improvement, individual guidance, 
library instruction, and analysis of the fields of Psychology. 
Psycholo . All quarters. 

a wt dP study and interpretation of human behavior, Consideration 
of such topics as learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, perception, personality, and 
inter-personal relationships will be undertaken, * 

rowth Development of School Age Children (5). 
aa ea Ain, and social developments of children in grades one to twelve with 
emphasis on environmental contributions to development. (Not open to students with 
credit in PG 345 or PG 447.) neces 

i sychol . All quarters. Pr. . 

a : logy (5), during the school years from the standpoint of physical 
growth and mental growth with special attention to the relationship of the school and the 
individual's concept of learning, attitude, personality, and mental health. 





310 
301. 


S11. 


345. 


360, 


410, 


414. 


420, 


435. 


445, 


446. 


447. 
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Promoting Optimum Development (5). Pr., PG 214. 
ieee of concepts of psychological maturity and ways of aiding its development in 
classToomA, 


The Behavior of Man (3), General elective. 

Humanistic aspects of general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of the science 
of the behavior of man. Includes topica such as: individual differences, motivation, world 
of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the Asseisment of man. (Not 
available to students who have taken PG 211. May be used as prerequisite for PG 325, 
PG 330, PG 345.) 

Psychology of Personality (5). Pr., PG 211 or departmental approval. 

Examination of the nature of personality adjustment with special emphasis on develop- 
ment factors. Topics to be considered are motivation, theories of adjustment, the defense 
mechanisms, the evaluation of personality, and mental hygiene. 

Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 211. 

Effects of the group upon individual and social behavior, A study of the biological antece- 
dents of social behavior; leadership; attitudes; suggestions; institutions; and social conflict. 
Psychometric Methods (5), Pr., PG 211 and MH 127 or departmental approval. 
Arrangement and treatment of psychological data, application of techniques of data treat- 
ment to various psychological areas, Laboratory work in the analysis of experimental data, 
Child Psychology (5). Pr., PG 211. 

Physical, psychological, and social development of the child and the relation of the child's 
environment of his development, Special problems of child training in the family and of 
social adjustment at school will be discussed, (Not open to students with credit in PG 215,) 
Applied Psychology (5). 

Survey of the contributions of psychology to the fields of advertising, consumer research, 
selling, medicine, education, law and clinical practice and other professions, 


Advanced Psychology (Principles of Behavior) (5). Pr., PG 211, junior standing. 
Detailed and systematic examination of the principles anderlying the basic psychological 
processes of development; perception, learning, thinking, emotion, and motivation. 
History of Psychology (5). Pr., 5 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 
Historical development of modern psychology, The course deals with the nature of the 
psychological problems that have been raised at different periods and the attempts at sclo- 
tion of these problems. 

Experimental Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr, PG 211 and PG 340 or de- 
partmental approval, junior standin 

lethods, techniques, and materials required in experimentation in learning, memory, and 
thinking. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate the basic principles in psychology 
and give the student Arst-hand opportunity to study an individual or group of individuals 
relative to psychological 

Integration of Behavior (5). Pr., PG 211 or PG 212, junior standing. 

Integration of psychological concepts and information in areas such as leadership, perso- 
nality, group interaction, and learning in relation to problems of people and problem» 
of working with people. 
Mental Hygiene (5). Pr., 5 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 
Extended study of adjustment problems, techniques of adjustment, case studies, procedures 
in diagnosis, and treatment, 

ery ay gees (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology includ- 
ing PG 211. 

vinious abnormal forms of behavior, with reference material drawn from clinical sources. 
Problems of interest to the social worker and criminologist will receive attention. Field 
trips when possible will be taken, 

Comparative Psychology (5). Pr., 10 hours of Psychology, junior standing. 
Principles of behavior in infra-human organisms, with emphasis upon vertebrates. Specia! 
attention given to experiments on motivation, innate bebavior, learning, retention and prob- 
lem solving. 

Physiological Psychology (5), Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology. 
Physiological mechanisms underlying certain of the basic behavioral processes accompany- 
ing sensation and emotions. 


es Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 and PG 345 or depart- 
mental a iproval. 

Continuation of PG 345 covering development and maturation during adolescence with 
emphasis on the problems of the adolescent's adjustment to his personal and social environ- 
paige — special applications to family and school life. (Not open to students with credit 
in 13.) 

Psychological Tests and Measurements (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior stand- 
ing, PG 211, MH 107, PG 340, or departmental approval. 

Survey of the Geld of psychological examination and measurement, covering the testing 
of various aptitude, intelligence, personality characteristics and interests, Laboratory work 
will involve practice in giving, scoring, and interpretation of tests and other techniques, 


461. 


462. 


463. 


490. 


601, 


G10. 


611. 


615, 


620. 


631. 


634, 


637, 


651. 


654, 
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Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Survey of the uses of Psychology in business and industry, The course will indiude 
projects in personne) selection and classification, familiarization with tests commonly used 
in industry; management of men on the job, their traning, efficiency, morale, attitudes, and 


achievement. Practical, quantitative, hological research tecl mod personnel 
work will be demonstrated, see e sia - - 


The Psychology of Training and Supervising Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., 
junior imap, 

Application of principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales em- 
ployees. Utilization and evaluation of training devices. Psychological techniques in fore- 
man training. The Training Within Industry programs such ar Job Instruction Training, Job 
Methods Training, and Job Kelations Training will be demonstrated and disoussed rom the 
psychological viewpoint. 


The Psychology of Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., 
junior standing. 

Principles of interviewing, learning how to interview, training interviews, and field inves: 
tigation. Interviewing in industrial situations, employment and upgrading, occupational 
adjustment, industrial counseling, oral examining in civil service agencies, and employer- 
employee disciplinary and exit interviews. Introduction to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Tithes will also be included. 


Bpacieh, emer in Psychology (3 to 8). Pr., junior standing, departmental 
approval. 

hy ividual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff member 
on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual Interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development (5), 

Examination of concepts such as the normal personality, the open person, the process per- 
son, and optinum development with emphasis on school and other environmental influ- 
ences in their development. 


Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5), 
Integration course examining a number of viewpoints in psychology, including structuraliam, 
bebaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology, Gestalt prychology, and peychounalysis. 


Advanced Psychometric Methods (5), Pr., MH 127, PG 340, PG 420, PG 455, 
or permission of instructor. 

Continuation of the PG 340 which includes statistical theory of error and measurement, 
indices of reliability und validity, norm development, and other research toole and tech- 
niques. 

Design of Experiments (5). Pr., PG 611. 

Construction of theory and the formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of logical 
and statistical advantages and limitations in experimental design, 


The Psychology of ing (5). 
A study of the cba and es of learning with emphasis on individual differences, 


i sycho . Lee, 2, Lab. 6. 
Advanced Experinestal Peyshotogy i) rere in the field of maturation, fatigue, 


reflex action, emotion, learning and social functions. 

Advanced Social Psychology (5). 

Evaluation of the various eerie explaining social behavior. Consideration and per 
formance of experiments in the field of attitude, prestige and suggestion, social climate, 
and propagends, 

Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). 

Emotional Masts Hives Se mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex peryonality factors. 


avers: of var Sam PG 438 Sr. emphasis on case studies and the classification of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible. 

ygetermbyre rnpaincah chology (°) the problem to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. The problem should be one which will contribute to the program of 
the student. 

Individual Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 20 hours in Psychology including 
Samal practice of measurement of intellectual performance in the Individual. Stu- 
dents will be permitted to select either the Binet or Wechsler for practice, depending wpon 


their interests, 
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655. Construction and Evaluation of Tests (5). 

Theory of test construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods of 
test validation; the combining of tests into batteries. 

656. Advanced ee logical Measurements (5). Pr., PG 455, PG 654, or depart- 
men a 
Nature, sl eislastatiin, and use of complex psychometric instruments in the areas of in- 
telligence, performance, and personality. 

671-2. Projective Theory and Techniques I & II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval, 
Intensive study of the foundation and theory of projective diagnosis in clinical psychology. 
Supervised practice in administering, scoring and interpreting projective tests; intensive 
case study work. Emphasis is placed upon interpretation of the testa in reference to different 
personality structure and diagnoses of these differetices. 


690. Seminar (1-5). (May be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit.) 
699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Radiological Sciences (RS) 


Head Professor Zallen 
Research Lecturers Augustine and Carter 


The Department of Radiological Sciences provides training leading to the Master 
of Science Degree in Radiological Sciences. Radiological Sciences is a new field 
which deals with a multitude of complex problems covering analytical determination 
of radioactive levels of the environment, study of acute and chronic effects of fonizi 
radiation on animate and inanimate objects, investigative studies in radiochemic 
procedures, electronic detection and engineering. 


The Department enjoys a working relationship with The Division of Radiological 
Health of the U.S. Public Health Service and the U.S. Atomic E Commission, 
The candidate will receive a portion of his training at one of these facilities. (See 
Graduate Bulletin for detailed information. ) 


600, Seminar in Radiological Sciences (1). (May also be taken without credit.) Pr., 
departmental approval. Required of all majors. Every quarter except Summer, 
A aritical analysis of current experimental work in the radiological sciences, 


601. Special Problems (1-3). 

Special problems related to research in radiological sciences. 

610, Environmental Radiological Sciences I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., satisfactory 
courses in mathematics, chemistry and physics, and departmental approval. 
Theory and practice of radiological counting devices. Air particulate measurement devices 
along with study of pertinent literature. 

611. Environmental Radiologial Sciences II (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., RS 610 and 
satisfactory courses in biology and departmental approval. 

Radionuclide methodology as applied to radiological sciences practices. Decontamination 
procedures and theory including biochemical! analysis. 

612. Administration of a Radiological Control Program (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., RS 
610 and departmental approval. 

Detailed analysis of existing regulations, federal and international; development of a pro 
gram including laboratory work and administration. 

620. ebb Radiological Sciences (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 611 and departmental 
a . 

7 i and shielding from all forms of jonizing radiation; chemical end photographic 
dosimetry is included. Treatment of radioactive wastes. 


621. Biological and Physical Effects of Radiation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., RS 611 


and departmental aperoy : 
A study of radiological damage in physical and biological systems; ¢valuation procedures. 


Religious Education (RE) 


301. Religion and Modern Thought (3). General elective. 
aa hay to hep the phical foundations of Christianity and modern thought 
Oo e . 


$03, Christian Ethics (5). 
Application of Christian Ethics to current problems, the relationship of Christian and per+ 


sonal ethics, and other phases of the science of right conduct and morals are brought out 
in the course. 
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304. The Bible as Literature (5). 
Survey of the types of literature in the books of the Dible, including reading and study 
of selected examples of different forms of end prose, and observation of the religious 
truths and spirit of each selection, tion of the influence of the Bible on modern 
literature will be noted. 


305. Comparative Religions (3), General elective, 
Principal readings of the world, including readings in the history and Wterature of the 
people whose religions ure discussed, 
306. Studies in the Gospels (3). elective. 
Characteristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them, 
307. History of the Christian Church (3). General elective. 
History of the Christian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the present 


time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the United 
States. 


30°. The Epistles of Paul (3). General elective. 
Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; thelr dates, backgrounds and arguments, the mo- 
jor emphases of Paul's thought; partioular studies of portions of ‘Thessalonians, I Corin- 
thinns and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 

30° The Prophets of Israel (3). General elective, 
Ilistory of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity, Selected Ayures of the 
Old Testament are studied; each seen in his own day seeking to interpret hie times Ww 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Acting Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Dorné and Justice 
Assistant Professors Carter, aeryet, ool and Weaver 
Instructors Appleby®, Justice*, Nixon®, and Ottis 
isiting Professor Vinson 


Undergraduate 

101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). 
Designed to help transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (Credit in SED 10) excludes credit in SED 102-3-4.) 

102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). 
(Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (Credit in SED 102-3-4 excludes credit in 
SED 101.) 
(A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home 
Economics, (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Mualo, (K) 
Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, (5) Undeclared Majors. 

201, Education (2). 
Designed to rot prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (J) 
Music Experiences, (O) Exceptional Children, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials 
of Instruction, (R) Improvement in Reading. 

2 . tio l . Lab. 2. 

wise oe ou I taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independ. 
ent of the lecture. 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 


in: ti nly will take one course in Teaching and one course in Pro- 
vpalatg a phere EP one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor 


field. a curriculum leading to certification 


Students in secondary education may 
for aah in selected aaljert-maaltar elds ir both the elementary and the secon- 


c 
in 
" rogram is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
rd Ssetnlote: otk an Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 


; ental. 
nate x ead oe pubis ogres be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 


related courses, or as a unified program. 
© Temporary. 
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405. Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Fall); (D) Foreign Languages (Fall); (G) Language Arte (Fall, 
Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Fall); (L) Social Science (Fall, Winter, 


Spring) 


407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 sees of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or 
equivalent, 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Pr,, 9 hours of Psychology, 
FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 300 or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Spring); (D) For Languages (to be arranged); (G) Language 
Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L.) Social Science 
(Fall, Winter, Spring). 


412. Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 cme - Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq.. FED 300 or 
equivalent, 


425. Student Teaching in Secondary School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; FED 300 or equivalent, two 
courses on Teaching and Program in the Secondary School, and junior or senior 


standing. 
(B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home Economics Education, (G) Lan- 
guage Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (8). Pr., 
teaching experience or consent of instructor, 
Examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading from 
grades seven through twelve, Empbasis on techniques and materials for the teachiny of 
comprehension, study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program 
and in the content areas of the secondary school, 

494, Organization of Instrumental Music (3), Pr.. TED 414. 
Thoery and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music tn public 

Is. 


495. Organization of Choral Music (3), Pr., TED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools. 


Graduate 


646, Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., One quarter of graduate study. 
Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1060 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these courses, 651, 652, 653, and 654, applies to the Following areas of 
the secondary school pro : (B) Business Education, ») Foreign Languases, 
(F) Home Economics Education, (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Sci- 
ence, and (L) Social Science. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
ritical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and fessional education. 
dvanced course devoted to a study of program, organization and devlopment of basic and 
supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continw- 
ous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
ropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional education. 
valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 

utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 
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_ Study in other teaching areas erreny art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; ealth, physical education and recreation: 
and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5), Pr., Master's Degree or equiva- 
lent in Education and permission of major essor. ‘ 
The practioum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with em- 
phasis On the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 


Science 
Undergraduate 
455. Science and Modern Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr,, junior standing. 
interpretative course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in modern technological society. The oritioa] role of science in demvucracy. 
473. General Science for Teachers (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, 
Intended to give the teacher essential knowledge of such Helds ax earth science, meteorol- 


oxy, astronomy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science 
program, 


Graduate 


(40-641, Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program, 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED, 


69, es Research, (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 
ter. 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Associate Professor Lamar 
Assistant Professors D. Evans, F. Hale, and Waldo 
Instructor Brown 


101. Secretarial Science 1 (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. 
Fiest of a series of four courses in which the student develops the ability to prepare mall- 
able copy. Student begins the study of typewriting and Gregg system of shorthand. One 
hour per day is devoted to each. Primary emphass is in the development of correct 
techniques in both skills, (Not open to students who bave not had the equivalent of one 
unit of H.S. typing. Such students without typing should first take ST 1)1.) 


102. Secretarial Science I (5), Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr., ST 101, 
Continuation of ST 101. 

111. Business Typewriting (5). Lub, 10, Not open to those with credit in ST 113 or 
who have one high school unit in typing. 
For beginners, deals with clements typewriting to gain facility in the preparation of 
letters and reports, typing from rough draft, tabulations, the cutting of stencils, and gen- 
eral typing. 

113. Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Lab. 6. Not open to those with 
credit in ST 111 or who have one high school unit in typing. 
Introductory course designed for student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal use. 
Emphasis on touch coutrol of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the 
preparation of reports. More time spent on the applicution of fundamentals than on speed, 

200. Filing (1). 
Methods and procedures of filing. 

203. Secretarial Science TI (5). Lec, and Lab, 10. Pr., ST 102. 
Emphasis on developing production rate on jobs approximating those of a business office, 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, and laying a foundation on 
which to build transcription skill. 

204. Secretarial Science IV (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr,, ST 2053, 
Development of transcription ability through the fusion of skille in typewriting, reading 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, etc. Continustion of shorthand review 
and dictation speed, ’ 

300. Secretarial Procedure (5). Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 
Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of pervonal factors, the resporn- 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties, Nelated work assignments 
give practice in typical secretarial activities, 


301, Dictati . and junior standing. 
ws ee big hotter 120 words per minute and further development of tran- 


scription speed. 
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303. 


401. 


201. 


202. 


205. 


308. 


309. 
310. 


S11. 
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. Office Machines (5). Lab, 10, Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 


at a reasonable speed, 

Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
modern offices. Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, caloulating, and 
posting machines, 

Advanced Office Machines (5). Lab. 10, Pr., ST 302 or equivalent. 

Advanced training in use of office machines including addressing machines and a smvey 
of the statistical and accounting applications of modern office equipment. 

Dictation (5). Pr., ST 301 and junior standing, 

More difficult and technical dictation and transcription organized around several types of 
vocations. 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., ST 300 and ST 301 and junior standing, 
Practical secretarial training. Student spends two hours each day working in an office to 
which he is assigned for actual office experience. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professor moti 
Associate Professor Shields 
Assistant Professor Bliss 
Instructors French® and Wright 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third qunr- 
ter freshman with departmental approval. 

Principles and processes influencing the social life of man. 

Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Current social problems with special reference to the socially inadequate, 

Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Nature of culture, using materials taken from scientific studies of societies. 

Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211, 

Integrated social-anthropological, biological and psychological factors which influence or 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and /or 
group situations. 


Preparation for Marriage (3), General elective. Open to freshmen with con- 
sent of instructor. 

Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203, 
See of the history, principles, and methods for mvestigating and reconstructing past 
cultures, 


Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The family in contemporary society. 


Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 


Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
minority groups to the culture. 


The Court and Penal Administration (3). General elective. 

An analysis of the experience of the law breaker from arrest through the court and prison 
to the eventual return to society, Particular attention is paid to correction. To be offered 
in alternate years. 


Juvenile Delinquency (5), Pr., SY 201, 

urvey of historical and contemporary consideratians relative to the juvenile offender. 
The emphasis is upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this 
problem. 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 


Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the contemporary 
scene. 

Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society, Special 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education. 
and the physical scienoss. 


® Temporary. 


401. 


402. 


405. 


406, 


407. 


408. 


409, 


602. 


604, 


650. 


. Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr. 
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junior standing. 
Survey of emotional, and biological factors in the family setting with euphasse upon 
adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 
Population Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, diste- 
bution and migration, Attention is given to Alabama population. 


Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 
standing 


Survey of the range of contemporary social theory, 


Urban Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Growth and ine of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Case Work (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Development of social case work and a survey of modern social case work practice. Pri- 
marily for students entering the profession of social ease work or related fields. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr or standing, SY 201 and SY 204 
orf 356 or eee eas ss 
Survey in the area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics 


in modern society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations tech- 
niques. 


Industrial Sociology (5), Pr., junior standing, SY 201, and EC 442 or IM 306 or 
consent of instructor, 

Introductory survey of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 
relations. Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the economic life within 
u social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of 


instructor, 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions, (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor, 
Advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular em- 
phasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to 
changes in the structure and functions of the family. 

Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 

Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relations, 


i minar (5). Pr uate standing or consent of instructor. 
Borne Krsprec mor bli —_ study ae analysis of sociological subject areas. 


NOTE: All 400 (except SY 406) and 600 level courses are available for a graduate minor in 
Sociology. 


229. 


231. 


235. 


241. 


Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney and Smith 
Associate Professor Hutchinson 
Assistant Professors Gray, Green, Moore, and Sanders 
Instructors Dorné*, Mattox, Phillips, and Rea 


Dancer var in aa and problems of pronunciation and articulation. 
Lectures in theory. 
tials S akin , All uarters. 
sore and prego peaking (5 lic mare involving content, organization, language, 
voice and bodily action. Instruction in method of preparing and delivering of extempo- 
raneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective, A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course exclodes credit in SP 305.) 
adin , F Sprin ’ 
mee pulps ng (9). he aloud, % commmnnficate ideas clearly, forcibly and in- 
terestingly from the printed page. ie ol 
urve ases of Speech (5). F Spring. 
la la a the prospective speech major of minor with the fundamentals of 
speech, the psychological, sociological, and other bases. 


* Temporary. 
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253. Group Leadership (3). All quarters. General elective. 


Nature and functions of growp leadership; the role of demvcratic leadership in orgunizing 
and couducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students gain leadership 
experience in class activities designed to help them leam and perfect democratic leader« 
ship techniques. 


273. Group Discussion (5). All quarters. 
Theory and practice in group problem solving through discussion, The values and limite 
tions of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approach to 
“apa problems in group discussion. Special consideration given to leadership in prob- 
solving. 


280-1-2. Debate Workshop (1-1-1), All quarters. 
Introduction to the study of the national debate question for beginning debaters interested 
in competition debate. Lecture and practical work. 


283. Argumentation and Debate (5), Fall and Winter. 
A study of debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current pul 
Uo interest; the gathering, orgunization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences. 
285-6. Radio Workshop (3-3). All quarters, 
Advanced and practical laboratory experience in presenting news, dramatic and variety 
type programs over local stations. 
287-8. Television Workshop (3-3). All quarters. 
Practical laboratory work in the field of television with experience in the loval editeca- 
tional television studios working in all phases of the medium. 


301. Phonetics (5). 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


305, Public Speaking (3). All quarters, General elective. 
Designed to aid the student in preparing and delivering effective public apeeches extempw- 
raneously. Emphasis on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches. 
(Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 231.) 


316. Parliamentary Procedure (3), All quarters. General elective. 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions Or organizations 


where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed, 


321. The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 
Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 


331. Advanced Public Speaking (5). Winter, Spring. Pr., SP 231 or 305, or by 
consent of instructor, 
Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions, speeches 
to inform, to persuade, and to entertain, Theory and study of current exampley combined 
with practice. 

334. Great American Speeches (3), All quarters. General elective. 
Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the iajues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


337. Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5). Fall, Winter. Pr., SP 
231 or 305 or consent of instructor. 
To acquaint the student with the non-technical field, including announcing, programming 
continuity and coordination of activities. 


338. Modes of Film Communication (5). Spring. 
Survey of the film industry’s contribution to television and other forms of mass commurn- 
cation; an analysis of the styles and forma of film production as entertainment, communica- 
tion, education and art. 
340. Speech Reading (5). 
Description and discussion of the major speech reading (lip reading) principles and theoriet; 
analysis of the patterns of instruction of children und adults; clinioal practice, 
341. Hearing Tests and Instruments (5). 
Theory and practice of individual and group bearing tests; audio-metric instruments; clin- 
ical practice. 
$80-1-2, Debate Workshop (1-1-1). All quarters. 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of lou 
cal, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture und practical work. 
411. Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5), Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism, and the problems involved in 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. 
420. Advanced Interpretation (5), Pr., SP 235 and junior standing. 
Directed to develop skill in interpreting and communicating the meaning of literature. 
431. Principles of Speech Correction (5). All quarters. Pr., junior standing. 
Designed to enable students to leam how to identify speech defective cases and ty learn 
various types of «urvey techniques. Clinical observation. 


452, 


437, 


439. 


475, 


483. 


Gol, 


607, 


610. 


620, 


630. 
632, 
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Ad d§& j 
(intmaton oF A, neal pees Met Mading, SP 481 or equivalent 


Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5), . Pr. P 
consent of instructor. & (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing and SP 337 ot 


Continuation of SP 337. Advanced course in announcmg techn lantion 
wudience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. x iques, program organieation, 


Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). Fall. 

Farms, techniques aod types of writing as they apply to radio, television and films. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on practical writing performance. Units will cover the writer's 
use of picture, sound and special production devices as they spply to the three media, 


Television in Education (5). Winter, 
Uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational television; observa- 
tion of and participation in the University educational television activities and productions. 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 411 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training; clinical practice. 


Persuasive Speaking (5), Fall. Pr., junior standing and SP 231 or 305 or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Influencing individvals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Saleemanship speaking, 
—— = forces which lead to belief and action. Practice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals, 


Advanced Discussion (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or 
consent of instructor. 

Study and practice in the theory and organization of discussion and conference groups in- 
cluding the individual speakers. Primarily for persons who work with groups, @g., teachers, 
county agents, home demonstration agents, athletic directors, fodustrial coordinators. 


Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 283 or 
consent of instructor, 

Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy end its application of principles 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking wnd debating. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5), 

Nature and methods in graduate study im speech; exploration of areas in which research 
is needed; resources available; methods of research in speech; structuring the research prob- 
lem; presenting the results of research in speech. 


a fc Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 
credit, 

A. Public address; B. Interpretation; C. Radio and Television; D, Group Methods; E, Speech 
Pathology; F. Audiology. Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of the 
listed areas. 

Rhetorical Theory and Criticism (5). 

A. Ancient; B, Medieval to 19th Century; C. 19th and 20th Centuries. Studies of the his- 
torica) development of theories, men and movements pertaming to rhetoric and rhetorical 
criticism in the periods indicated. 

The History and Theory of Interpretation (5). 

Growth nei change of peychological and oy ARE theories and methods of creative, 
artistic, and oral reading. 


Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). 
Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 


Clinical Methodolo . Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. 
Principal ethan ©); techniques currently employed in the management of the 
disorders of speech. Clinical practice. 


650-1, Speech Pathology I and I (5-5), Pr., SP 431 and 432 or equivalent. 


655. 


Advanced studies dealing with disorders of Speech. Materials may be selected from cerebral 
disturbances (ophasis and cerebral palsy), palotolargyngea! disturbances (esophageal and 
cleft palate), voice disorders, stuttering, articulation disorders (including dialect), delayed 
development of speech, and other apprupriate areas. 

Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. The course 


may be repeated. 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech, Clinical practice 


required. 


660-1-2. Audiology 1-1-1 (5-5-5). Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent, 


Advanced studies dealing wi e disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A. «perch 
reading; B. auditory training; C. hearing testing and measurement; D, child and adult re- 
habilitotian; E. hearing aids and hearing aid evaluation; F. education of the deaf and others. 


673. 


678. 


101, 


210. 


211. 


220. 
221, 


301, 
305. 


317. 


319, 


321, 
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Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3), Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent. The course 
may be repeated, 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical prac 


tice required. 

in Discussion (5), Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 
Group problem solving through discussion. Includes the survey of published experimental 
work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as tools of the 
democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of discussion to prolioms 
in education, business, industry and agriculture. 
Seminar in Debate (1-5). (May be , repested not not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Psychological concepts of argument. iques and methods employed in argumentative 
discourse. Critical analysis of selected controversies and a survey of published experimen 
tal work in debate. 


Thesis (Credit to be arranged), 


Textile Technology (TT) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors Knight and Waters 
Associate Professor Herron 
Assistant Professor Phillips 


Introduction To Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces al! branches of the textile Industry, 
Fiber Processing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, 
combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neon 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment, 

Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn- 
thetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, ete, 
Weaving and Designing 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Automatic cam loom mechanism with Pee em of fabrics made on these looms. 
Fabric Production and Design (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, 
Design, construction and production of a fibers and yarn production methods, Not 
available to students enrolled in Textile Curricula; 
Applied Textiles (3). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Textiles from raw material to finished fabric, including natural and manemade Abers. 
ee Technology (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, bath natural and tmran- 

vay ‘fiber microscopy. 
Bleaching and Dyein ing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness. 
Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Plant application methods and plant ‘problems in aa yeing, Sacdies and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers. 


Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing. 
Procedures and laboratory work ‘on all types of textile tests of . chemical nature; analysis 
of textile chemicals, 


Weaving and Designing I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220. 

py and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and bos 
ms 

Weaving and Designing TII (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, TT 320, 

Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty. fabrics. Weaving mill organies- 

tion. Fabric identification. 

Yarn Manufacture II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr.. TT 210 and TT 211. 

Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn ‘production planning; practical maniulac- 

turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Testing procedures, laboratory use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of cata, 

Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Preparation of warp yar for weaving. 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic principles for figuring textile ceiereien costs; allocation of costs; Fabric cost sheet; 

marketing costs. 
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412. Textile Management (3). Pr., junior standin 
Analysis of management problems in textile rat including policy determinatian, job 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, etc. 


417. restee Microscop ah. by (5). jracab ingle pret re PS 202 and senior standing. 
of photomicrography and polariscopic cai » yarns, and fabrics; special applications 


418. Tecasiand Weaving and Design (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220 and junior 
standing. 
Jacquard mechanism and design of original patterns for jacquard loom, 

424, M -Mad Fibe . junior standin 
Manufacturing prin pec = 

425. Man-Made Fibers II (5), Pr., TT 422. 
Technological aspects, usage, considerations In the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers and blends. 


451, Fabric Analysis (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., TT 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


432. Finishing and Printing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, TT 317 and CH 316. 
Chemical study of textile finishes their application, printing equipment and methods, 
printing paste preparation, etc. 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 
Assistant Professors Baker and Dawson 


102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), 

Designed to help freshmen achieve optimum personal, social, and intellectual development 
as college students and to assist in planning professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) 

246. Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 
Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, reading working drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use 
of instruments, dimensioning, making models, floor plans, bille for materials, writing spect- 
fications, and developing working plana. 

346, Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3). 

Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. 

405. The School Shop (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to industria) arts and agricultural education. 

406, Farm and Home Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Teaching procedures and abilities needed for teaching such jobs and problems as elementary 
scale drawing and plan reading; farmstead layont, functional requirements of farm honses, 
shelter, and storage, water system; septic tank and sewage disposal; heating, concrete 
work, and painting. 

407. Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Teaching the utilization of electricity in the home, school and community enterprises; se- 
lection, installation, operation and maintenance of electrical equipment; electrical devices 
for school and community exhibits. Field assignments will be made. 


414. Teaching in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3), Lec, 2, 
Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 
300 or equivalent. 

423, Program in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3), Lec. 2, 
Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., FED 
300 or equivalent. 

Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor se- 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and PE. 

425. Student Teaching (10 or 15). Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, FED 
200 = e cance FED 300 or equivalent, two courses in Teaching and Pro- 
Er) Tnalustric) Arts 9 Elementary and € condary Schools, (U) Agricultural Education, 


7_ 


: 


# 
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Teaching E Sucultize (5). 
procedures in the teaching of agriculture. 


eas Materials in Agricultural Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3 
Selection, preparation and use of materials in teaching vocational cen they 


Teaching Out-of-School Groups (5), 

Conducting young farmer and adult classes and working with community groups in such 
procedafes 44 community study, promotional and organizational procedures, teaching groupes, 
and on-farm instruction, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Teaching Farm Mechanics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing. 

Objectives and methods; equipment and management of farm shop; organization of proj- 
ects; recent developments in farm mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Students plan 
and demontsrate methods of teaching mechanical skills. 


Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation of Glms, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re 
cordings, radio, educational sietistn and programmed materials. Attention given to con- 
tributions of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 
sources of audio-visual materials, and to operation, care and housing of necessary equipment, 


Graduate 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5), Pr., departmental ap- 
Val. 

gned for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators. aod other graduate students, 

Major emphases deal with administration of vocational education programs, reacarch, prob- 

lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). ips departmental approval. 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; cure 
riculum development; developing instruction units pat planning teaching sctivities for on- 
farm and off-farm occupations, 


en, ame and Administration of Adult Education (5), Pr., departmental np- 
Val. 

tory, philosophy, and needs for adult education; nature * adult learning; procecures 
in organizing adult groups; and administration of adult educatic: wograms. 


Programs, Materials and Methods in Adult Education ,5). Pr., departmental 
approv 

Analysis of programs in adult education including public school general adult education, 
adult farmer education programs conducted by various agencies, and adult programs in 
community colleges and trades schools; materials and methods appropriate in teaching vee 
rious age groups. 


Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). 

Review and criticism of contributions of research im agricultural education; using te 
search in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a compre 
hensive study or completion of a small study. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., departmental 
a . 

Designed to prepare junior college personnel, poblic school administrators, counselors and 
teachers for relating current social demands to vocational, technical and practical arts pre- 
grams in schools. Content iInclades philoyophy, procedures in organization and administra- 
tion, and changing socio-economic conditions requiring constant adjustments of programs. 


Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 
VED or consent of instructor, 

Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the production 
of materials as learning experiences. Skills and techniques used in the production of 
graphic materials, analysis of the effectiveness of various materials, and factors involved 
in developing a desirable audio-visual aids program for a school system. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in fl with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


651. 


ge he Studies in Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). 
.. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and pro- 

fetional education. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 

research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


652. 


654. 
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Sahools (Pr, 18 hone of poropriat Ne ease Caan hioee ot gere 
§ (9). urs a tt - 
chology and onal ara nah! 


Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 


Evaluation of Program in Industrial Arts in Elemen and Secondary Schools 
(2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter oad, 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the wtillza- 
tion of human and material resources and the coordination of arcas of specialization with 
the total school program and with other educational programs of the comunity. 


659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equiva. 


699, 


Jent, and permission of major professor, 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the at- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quar- 


ter.) 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 
Head Professor Fitzgerald 
Associate Professor Whiteford® 
Assistant Professors Few, Holloway, and Janes 
Technician Dennis 
Bacteriology 
Head Professor Neal 
Associate Professors Attleberger® and Crawford* 
Assistant P 


essors Cody and Miller 
Instructors Alford, Feldman, and WiIt 
Technician Summers 


Pathology and Parasitology 
Professor Roberts 
Research Professor Baile 
Associate Hh ra ae ded . 
Assistant essors Diam a eer 
- wed Mai Barnhart and Eubank 
Research Associate Cabrera 
Technicians Coleman, Eaves, and McConnell 


Physiology and Pharmacology 
Head Professor Clark 
Professor Burns 
Associate Professors Alexander and Woodley 


t Professor Robertson 
Technician Bickhart 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head essor Schell 
Professors Gibbons and Wiggins 


octate essors Geary, Walker, and Winkler 
ep taaas Vaughan and Williams 
Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Head Professor Hoerlein 
"Profesor a — d Horne 
and Horn 
Associate Professors oat 


Instructors Albert iddowson 
Research Assistant Oliver 


* On leave 
©? Acting head 


2's 


210. 


220. 


221. 


311. 


320. 
321, 


$27. 


328. 


330, 


331, 


Description of Courses by Departments 
Sg ai Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 


Fundamentals of sixobaicky including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology. 


a whe Microbiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., Gen- 
iol Oxy. 

ee pathosénto to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory diagnosis of, 

diseases caused by microorganisms, 


Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. 

Functions and manner of operation of the body and its parts, with special emphasis on di- 
gestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
various Organ systems of the body, 


soaeretl Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Winter, Pr., 
For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletal. mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory ta sup 
plement lecture material. 


Human a pe and Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. Pr., 

ZY 102 and VM 

Continuation of “bag 220. Those aspects of anatomy and physiology that are related to the 

riser circulation, blood, digestion, metabolism, kidney, respiration, endocrines and re- 
uction, 


General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4, Winter and Summer, 
For students in Hame Economics. Elementary bacteriology as applied to foods, industry 
and home sanitation, 


Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Fall. 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals, 


Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Winter. Pr.. VM 320. 
Continuation of VM 320. Myology, splanchology, angiology and neurology are emphasised. 


Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Spring. Pr.. VM 321, 
Continuation of VM 321. The latter half is devoted to the anatomy of domestic fow! and 
swine. 


Veterinary Genetics (3). Spring, 
Basic principles of genetics with special reference to those anatomical and metabolic defects 
associated with inherited diseases of domestic animals. 
Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, 
Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of basio animal tissues. 
Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., VM 326. 
Contianatin. of VM 326. Microscopic anatomy of the tissue composition of organa and 
organ systems. 
Embryology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 827. 

Formation and carly development of the embryos of domestic animals, Fetal membranes 
and placentation are emphasized. 
Veterinary Physiology (3). Winter. 

Functions of the muscular, nervous and respiratory systems. 

General Microbiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine, Presents the biology 
and technical procedures weed in the identification of microorganisms other than the protozoa. 
rei: and Immunity (5), Lec, 3. Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., VM 330 or equiva- 

t. 

Sources and mechanisms of infection, principles of immunology and biological therapy. It 


includes a study of the body defenses against infection and serological techniques such «4 
agulutination, precipitation, and hypersensitization tests. 


333-334. Zootechnics (3-2). Lec, 2, Lab.4: Lec, 2. Fall and Spring. 


336, 
421, 


422. 


Designed to acquaint veterinary students with the feeding, management, handling, training, 
and showing of farm and pet animals. 
Veterinary Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. 


Endocrine and reproductive systems of domestic animats. 

Animal Physiology (5), Winter. 

Physiology of the tarm animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and re- 
production. 

Animal Disease Control (5), Spring. Pr. » VM 421 and General Microbiology. 


Herd management and practices proven be of value in the prevention and contro! of 
the important diseases of farm animals. 
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436-437-438, ae . Lec. 3. Lab, 4, i ; 
Pharmacodynamics, pos , therapeutics of ve Pagar ner day Bat cy Drugs 


443, 
Add. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 
456. 


457. 


are designated by U,S.P., generic, and proprietary names. 


Veterinary Physiology (5). Lec, 3 : 
Digestion and nysiology (5) well as ‘hina be Te? in veterinary medicine. 


Veterinary Physiol - Lec. 3, Lab. 6. ter. 
Detailed study Touts p10). Sec tr ema ha Pre and cireulation, 


General Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. VM 326-327-328, 

Disturbances in the metabolism of proteins, carbobydrates, fate and minerals; ciroulatory 
disturbances; inflammation and repair of damaged tissue; disturbances in the growth and 
differentiation of cells; and the pathology of tumors, Relations of these changes to the 
understanding and diagnosis of diseases of animals. 


Systemic and Special Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 
Discussion and lu tory demonstration of the changes caused by important Infections, nu- 
tritional, toxic and metabolic diseases of animals, Gross and microscopic criteria on which 
comes diagnosis is based with respect to manifestations in organs aod systems is empha- 
sized. 

Clinical Pathology (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 

Clinical laboratory methods of collecting, preserving and examining urine, blood, and other 
body fluids are emphasized. Lectures devoted primarily to the application and interpreta- 
tion of the results as an aid to formulating a diagnosis or prognosis. 

Systemic and S Patholo . Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. VM 451. 
Continuation of ¥M 451. sy (2) I, ae oe 

Veterinary Parasitology (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Fall, 

Introduction to the science 9) beeen ny Individual parasites of the ruminants are stud- 
ied. Emphasis is placed on the morphology and bionomics of the parasites. 

Veterinary Parasitology (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 456. 

Conninaation of VM Internal parasites of swine, equine, dogs, cats, and poultry are 
cover 


. Veteri Parasitol 3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. VM 457. 
elerinary Par ogy (3), 3, pring 


Important ectoparasites 
in VM 456 for the endoparasites. 


animals, with emphasis placed on the items listed 


. Pathogenic Microbiology (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., VM 331 or equiva- 


lent, 
Systematic study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds of importance in diseuses of do- 
mestic animals. Methods of isolation, and bielogical measures for control of these diseases. 


500-501-502, Veterinary Medicine (5-5-5). Fall, Winter and Spring, 


503, 


504. 


510. 


512, 


518. 


519. 


521. 


. Large Animal Clinic (1). Lec. 4. Spring, 
tory exercises 


Detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment ond preven- 
tion of the medical diseases affecting the various systems wad organs of the equine, bovine, 
ovine and porcine species. 


General Surgery (3), Winter. 

Background of sorgery; major surgical injuries—wounds, fluid loss and infection; preop- 
erative and postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reooustruc- 
tive und physiologic surgery. 
Large Animal Sur pd , 
The apeciul surgical gery (9). — eta farm animals including surgery of the ali:men- 
tury canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and 
ear, the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 
Clinical conferences and labora consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy and 
post-mortem. 
Small Animal Medicine (5). Fall. 
Consideration of the cine noninfectious, and parasitic diseases of the small domestic 
auimals. 

i . Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Spri 
Bmnall Satna 5 urgery (9). f techniq wes. 3 ee, aE of basio surgical 
operations on anesthetized animals owned by the college. 
i c (1). Lab. 4. Spring. 7 

a {etree exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy and 
post-mortem. vM 510 

mall Animal Medicine (3), Spring. Pr ' 
“enn Nema of VM 510. le: agp se Tike to differential diagnases of diseases of 
small domestic animals, 


i i . * 4, Lab. 9. Winter. Pr. VM 461, 
Maiti Sanitation (@). Las for sanitary milk production and a study of zoonotic diseases. 
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Se a ee ee eee Lae Sees Lo Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall and 


Demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and administration of therapeutic agents to farm and smal! animals, 


528. Applied Anatomy (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Fall. 


ose aspects of anatomy related. to diagnostic, obstetrical and aurgical procedures. 


530, Radiology and Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. 
Fundamentals of radiology, diagnostic radiology, characteristics of radioactivity, tracer 
studies and the biological effects of ionizing radiation. 


BSL-GSE-See- Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1-1), Winter, Summer. 
ws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to bis clients, bis liabilities, 
ee collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the Veterinary profession. 


553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged, Pr., VM 320, 
ve 


course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals related to the anticipated 
field of specialization may be studied. 


554. Veterinary Medicine (3). Summer. 
Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southenstern states as well as their 
characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment, 
555-556. Infectious Diseases (5-5). Fall and Winter. 
Principal infectious diseases of the large domestic animals, Epizoutiology, etiology, sywp- 
toms, diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including tmmunization and sanitation. 
557. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Summer. 
Aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures. 
558. Applied Anatomy (1). Winter. 
Aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures. 
560. Obstetrics (5). Summer. 
Normal and ormal conditions connected with reproduction in domestic animals. Meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment of sterility in both 1 male and female, and methods of ar- 
tificial insemination. 
561. Vet Medicine (5). Fall. 
Methods of diagnosis, post-mortem findings, and treatment of common chemical and venom 
poisoning of farm animals and pets, 


562-563-564. Large Animal Surgical and Obstetrical Exercises (1-1-1), Lab, 2. Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter. 
Demonstrations and practical application of surgical and obstetrical procedures on farm 


566-567-568. Large Animal Clinic (2-2-2), Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Clinical chee at and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, therapy and 
post-mortem. 
Le ie Small Animal Surgical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab, 2. Summer, Fall, and 
inter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 
575. Meat Sanitation (5), Summer. Pr., VM 452, 458, and 461. 
Ante-mortem and post-inortem inspection of animals s{aughtered for food; interpretation of 
regulations governing the disposition of carcasses showing pathological conditions; con 
struction of abattoirs for small towns. 


576-577-578. Small Animal Clinic (2-2-2), Lab. 8, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
cal conferences and laboratory exercises consisting of practice in diagnosis, theropy 


arp post-mortem. 


582. Seminar (3), Winter. 
Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty. 


588. Veterinary Medicine (5), Winter. 
Special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional dis- 


eases of farm animals. Includes diseases of swine and sheep, 


592. Internship (0). Spring. Non-credit required course. 
Completion of satisfactory internship during the spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practitioner required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 


418. 


425. 


Hil. 


460, 


462, 


465, 


407. 


470, 


480, 
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General Pathology (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. 


Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students, (Not 
available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Moedioine,) 


Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. 
Pr,, VM 210 or its equivalent junior standing. ~ 

Yor advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A de- 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organy of the body, (Not avallable for can- 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Di is (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 
Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., permission of the instructor, acceptable 
courses in physiology, and junior standing. 

Chemical, photometric, und enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, ete. 


Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr.. VM 
326 or equivalent and junior standin 
Teohniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histologion! materials, 


Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr.. VM 200 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology senior standing. By arran t. 

Metabolic changes occuring within microorganism, metabolite: which are produced and 
actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbohydrates, etc. Mi- 
crobial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation. Laboratory will stress qualitative and to a 
limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic phenomena. (Available to especially qual- 
ified students in other schools as well as to candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


Special Techniques in Histopathology (3), Lab, 9. Pr., VM 453, VM 460, 
Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study, 


Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Hegular purticipation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior stall members. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in antopsy procedures and in diagnostic 
interpretation of grass lesions. (Required of all majors and mmors in Pathology.) 


Health Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., permission of instructor, (De- 
siyned for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their re ve professions.) 

Fundamental principles of radioactivity, instrumentation for detecting and monitoring ra- 
divactive ouclides; radiation effect on min; permissible radiation dosages; salo handling 
of radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 

Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics, 


601-602, Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Any quarter by 


rr ment. Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology. 
Identi par of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases. 


804-605. Immunology (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 


606, 


611. 


613. 


615. 


uarter by arrangement. 
7 pear ecaie methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 
various types of imnounity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may be arranged to 
meet the particular interest of the student. 
Virus and Rieotisinn Pi. ie. ata 6. aBy quarter by arrangement, Pr., 
ccep in bacte immunology. 
reside beter pads Of eativation: of viruses and rickettsiae; thelr reiation ta 
bacteria, plants and animals. +b! Ab ri ~ 
Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, ; y quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 
Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinemycetes 
pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals, 
Advanced Pathology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453 or equivalent, Spring 
or Summer. 
Systemic and special pathology. 
Diagnostic Histopathology (1-5), Hours and credit to be arranged, Pr., VM 465. 
Any arrangement. 
ae ee diseases of domestic, wild and 200 animals. Appropriate material sub- 
mitted for histopathologic diagnosis under the supervision of the pathologists, 


Onco } 1, Lab. 8. Pr.. VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Oncology (5). Lec. 1 ie inology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals 
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621-622. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., permission of instructor. 


Any quarter by arrangement. 
A. Cardio-vascular Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C, Newoanatomy. 
D. The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Setises. 


624, Experimental Neuroanatomy (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 


anatomy. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Results of especially oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous system enmploy- 
ing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 


625-626. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any 


quarter by arrangement. 
Special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 


631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., per- 


mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 

The physiological response of the y to disease. An attempt to explain the signs and 
symptoms of diseases bused on physiological principles. Diseuses divcussed will be Unier 
of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 


632, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by aor- 
rangement. Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems, 

633, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrance- 
ment. Pr,, permission of instructor. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 

635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., VM 436, VM 437, VM 435. 
Pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in vetermary medicine. In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pbhurmacology of the drugs 
on the horse, cow, pig, and dog. 

638. Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals. 

639, Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 

rmission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 
equirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 

other small animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 
animals. 

643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., ecg ion of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and anima! 

1OlOgy. 

physiology used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnostic tests used in 
animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. Isotopes will be primarily gamme 
emitters. 

645. Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange- 


ment. Pr., permission of instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 
Physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro- 


cardiology. 
647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
permission of the instructor. 
Applied anatomy, physiology, physical ond radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5), Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 
654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 


arran ent. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of control and 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 

657-658. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5), Any quarter by arrangement. 
Graduate study of fertility in domesticated animals, but particularly, investigation into the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fertility. Discases of preg- 
nancy and parturition are also included. 


660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 


ment. 
Techniques in general small animal surgery. 


662. 


663. 
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Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter 


y arrangement. 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery, 
Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lee. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 


arrangement. 
New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-665, Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec, 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


666. 
667. 


668, 


669, 


671. 


696. 


698. 


699. 


100, 
101. 


207. 


arrangement. 
eee methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small ani- 
mais, 


Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment aod control of niecldkica’ 1 rms al the dog. 


Normal Radiological Anatom » Lee. 4, Lab, 2, Any quart arran , 
Norma structure, i and stomy (5) the various urgany os he, puter Bi flat Tene 
ast radiographs. 


Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by afrangement, 
Advatriced radiographic techniques Including fluoroscopy, uses of contrast mediams, aad 
the principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 


ee Interpretations (5). Lee, 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement, 


Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals, 


Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5), Lec. 1, Lub. 10. Any quarter by 

arrangement. 

Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 

surgery, 

Hepes (0), Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
e. 

Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 

Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Baker, Dendy, Dusi, Eden, Good, J, M. Lawrence, 
, Pearson, and Swingle 
Research Lecturer Porter 
Associate Professors Allison, Berger, Blake, K. Hays, Hyche, 
vey, Mecham, and Prather 
Assistant Professors Bass, 8S. B. Hays, F. Lawrence, and Shell 
Instructors Boozer, Greene, Johnson, and Shoemaker 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. . 
Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences, 


General Zoolo Ph Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 

Principles of logy ( logy emphasizing metaboliem, growth, reproduction, and inherit. 
ance; structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 
animals. 

General Zoolo . Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Pr.. ZY 101. All quarters. 

Study of the logy (9) bubits, development, function, distribution, heredity, and economic 
importance of chordate animals. 

Insects (3), General elective. 

Introduction to the study of life procestes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not 
be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in « more advanced course 


in entomology.) 


. Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 


Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, Some field trips may be required, us substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 

Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General clec- 
hie facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wild. 
life. Especially planned for elementary and high schoo) teachers. 

Birds (3), Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective, 

Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species us to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 


210. 


214. 


SOL, 


302. 


304. 


308. 


312. 


401. 


404. 


405, 


406. 
407. 


409. 
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Fish Culture (3). Lec, 3. Winter. General elective. 

Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
conunon sport fish. 

Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 102. 
Function and structure of the organ systema of the vertebrate. ipl, * primarily to fil 
the needs of students im the Schools of Agriculture and Education. Cannot be used as 4 
prerequisite to ZY 424. 


Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr.. ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 
MH 107 or 111, 

Designed to acquaint the student with basic genetic principles, theoretical busia for genetic 
ey and modern areas of research. Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the 
Ys 


oy ingle Anatomy (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., ZY 
Ccencenlaes of the systems of the vertebrates. 


Vertebrate Embryology (' (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Winter, Spring, Pr., ZY 101-2, 
Consideration of the ertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, "and organogenesis 
of the amphioxus, nati a4 poh and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint 
Laboratory work will consist of prepared material supplemented with available living me- 
terial, 


Medical Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 

Biological study of the parastic Satworms, roundworms, and protozoa with apecial empha- 
sis on the distribution, life cycle, diagnosis, prevention, and control of forms affecting the 
health of man. Consideration will be given to the interrelationship between helminths of 
man and other animals. 


General Entomology (5), Lab. 3. Fall, Summer, Pr., ZY 101-2. 
General characteristics an ern of the orders 7 families of the "Class Insects, 


Forest Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ZY LOL. 
Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests "and forest products; recoguition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


. General Animal Ecology (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., 10 hours of general 


zoology or permission of instructor. 

Skeaeetboas to physical and biotic factors of environment and how these factors affect 
animal life. Effects of one animal or group of animals on another animal or group. 
Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 

Methods of of fixation, imbedding, sectioning, staining and mounting tissues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates. 

Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal batehery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 


he ta Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
st ing. 

ianey eicaitchy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Caer Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
t 

Coneidention of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 


sega Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 
IRS mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 
cer Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. 
Poripat insects of forests and forest products; their Importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
cal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 
Bee Culture (8). Lec, 3, Lab, 3. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases 
Cesseal Laney Merohingy: rp 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and jun- 
stan 

Scmpacatiee external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized. 
pitolony )- Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

gin, recognition, and functions of the fundamental and special tissues of the vertebrates. 


410. 


411, 


q 14. 


415. 


421. 


424, 


426, 


428, 


430, 


491. 


432, 


438, 


Description of Courses by Departments 31 
Systematic Entomology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 


standin 
Systematic determination of insects through orders, families, genera, and species, 


a Parasitology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 
g. 

Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life birtories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on host- 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study, 


Aquatic Insect Taxonomy (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer, even years. Pr.. ZY 
304 and junior standing, : a 

aon and identification of common aquatic insects, with emphasis on the bmmature 
orms. 


rt opi n'S Aus Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr. CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
r stan 

Biological, chemteal, and physical factors affecting aquatic life, 

es Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 
tetas: ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles, 

Vertebrate Zoology Il (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., Z¥ 102 and junior stand- 


ing. 
Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and manwals. 
asin Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Spring. Pr., ZY 301 and junior 
stan im * 

Seaton study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, reapi- 
ration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort is made 
to aoquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a meuns for the direct acquisi- 
tion of physiological facts. 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr.. ZY 101-2 and 


ag standi ng. 

‘undamentals game management theory, techniques, and administration. 

Hatchery Management ( . Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
Operation of hat ose tence of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplemmentury feeding, and con- 
trolling weeds; transportation of fish; contro! of parasites; and related hatchery problems, 
Principles of Heredity (5). Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 201-2 and 
junior standing. 

Survey in the eth of genetics designed for students who will not take additional courses 
in genetics, Basic facts essential to understanding the mode of inberitance in plants and 
animals, presented in a non-technical manner, (Credit may not be allowed for both ZY 430 
and ZY 300, Restricted to students in Edocation except by rpeclal permission.) 

Ecology and Taxonomy of Animals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., teaching 
experience and consent of ; 

Principles of ecology and taxonomy using field studies and museum materials, Field trips 
to study ecological habitats. Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of 
Biology. A separate section for other qualified students will be offered upon sufficient de- 
mand, 

Advanced Animal Pricey (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 4, Summer. Pr., teaching experi- 
ence and consent of instructor. 

Principles of zoology with emphasis on morphology and physiology of the mammalian sy». 
tems, Restricted to participants in the NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be ol- 


fered in a separate section to other qualified students upon sufficient demand. 
Marine Biology (3), Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background and junior 


mina a to the pbysical, chemical, and biological charscteristio of the marine en- 


vironment, 


. Management of Small Impoundments (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., jun- 


eas the species of fish used in management of smal! impoundments, species 


balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanued conditions, renove- 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management, 


isheri i b . Pr., junior standing. 
Heparin A iar Ay! vital statistics of fish populations. 


Wildlife Techniques (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior 


Field i laboratory techniques employed in wildlife management and research; faenil- 
iarization with wildlife literature, 


SR F 2 RE 


: 


614. 


615. 


617. 
618, 


621. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; CG. Fisheries Management; D, Wildlife Management. A se 
dent can register for a total of not more than three hours credit, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Insect Morphology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6, Fall, Pr., ZY 407. 
Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects. 


Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 410. 
Detailed study of the classification of insects. Special emphasis is placed on the clasi- 
fication of orders and families of insects in which the student is interested, 


Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
literature reviews wil] be made by each student during the quarter. 


Insect Toxicology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 
Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation aod use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology, 


Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, 
Taxonomy, ecology, and life history of the birds of Southeastern United States. 


(5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 420. 
Life history, ecology, and taxonomy of mammals, with special reference to game, fur 
bearing, and predatory groups; preparation of skins and pelts for study and display. 


Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on Lorw 
game species. 


Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr, ZY 426, 
For graduate students majoring in Gume Management or Fisheries Management. Applic 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game. 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 402, 

Methods of insect control including inspection, quarantines, and other legal procedures; 
insecticidal, biological, and cultural control; principle pests of United States; pests likely 
to be imported, 


- Immature Forms of Insects (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410, 


Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre- 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 


ey aa Morphology and Embryology (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological development of insects. 


. Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 604, 


Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
methods of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of fnsecticide 
chemistry, 


Physiology of the Cell (3), Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and ap 
proaches of physical science. 


Advanced Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 437. 
Concepts of population dynamics, yield prediction equations, and the interaction of repri- 
duction, growth, and mortality in fish populations. 


Systematic Ichthyology ( - Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 
ge a of classification and the construction and utilization of keys for the identification 
0 on. 


Advanced Limnology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 415. 
Principles and meth employed in modern limnological research. 


Aquaculture (2), Winter. 
Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops, 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sum- 
Fish powuletions of strearns and large impoundments and a conisderation of methods for 
the management of these popolations. 


Zoological Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., graduate standin 

Study of zoological Uterature including journals, indexes, abstracting services, and standard 
references. For laboratory each student is required to review, abstract, and present writ- 
ten and oral reports on published results of research in his major field. 


6253. 


624 ‘ 


628, 


630. 


631. 


632. 


635. 


636, 


637. 


640. 


641. 


643. 


693. 


699. 
799. 
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Organic Evolution (3), Winter. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300, 


Consideration of evolutionary principles as illustrated by the variow biolugical disciplines, 
particularly genetics, systematics, and paleontology. 


Advanced Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 424. 
Newromuscular, neurocirculatory, and neurohormonal basis for animal behavior, A mint 
mum Of two literature reviews will be required of each student during the quarter. 
Endocrinology (5). . 3, Lab. 6. Spring. and Organic Chemistry. 
For qualified gy (9). in animal Seine ae g: Pr, ol aig ganic of the ay 


hormones. Operative removal of glands and studies before and alter treatment will be 
made in the laboratory. 


Advanced Geneties (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years, Pr., ZY 300. 
Continuation of ZY 300 emphasizing embryological effects, plasmagenes, speciation, effect 
of environment, biochemical genetics, and cytogenetics. 


arise Sanereeay (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr. ZY 302 
Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forming sub- 
stances, cell lineage, effects of centrifugation, parthogenesis, histogenesis, metaboliem of the 
embryo, and effects of environment will be studied. Laboratory work will be done on 
chick, frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student, 


Helminthology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relation- 
ships of helminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested, 
Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology, 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized. 


ea and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, ZY 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management, A study of furbcarer 
and waterfowl resources, Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology of Animal Populations (3). Fall, Pr., ZY 306. 

An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 
changes in the environment. 

Herpetology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, odd years, Pr., ZY 421. 

A pte of Ky ee a taxonomy, ecoloxy, and behavior ‘of amphibians and reptiles, 
Laboratory collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an impor. 
tant consideration. 

Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 632. 

Advanced ay Ie ee and plant- a animal-purasitic nematodes. Detailed con- 
sideration of aspects of morphology, reprodnction, development, respontet, physiology, and 
ecology. 

Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing, 
Identification of more important orders, families, and species of sects; a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; contrat of major pests, A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 


. Chemical Control of Insects (3), Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter, Pr., graduate standing, 


Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organixms; major Uses and methods 
of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 


Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec, 5. Summer, Pr., teaching experience and 
instructor. 

“pce a of genetics and contemporary evolutionary theory. Suitable laboratory 

methods and exercise will be demonstrated and discussed. Restricted to participants in the 

NSF Summer Institute of Biology, but will be offered in a separate section to other quali- 

fied students upon sufficient demand. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


I “ine: Bn r “ehcate oh | pea oe D. Parasitology; E. Physiolugy, FP. Fisheries 
Management; G. Wildlife Management. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Enrollment Statistics 
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338 Enrollment Statistics 
Table I1l—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of March 1, 1964) 





County Men Women Total Veterans 
SARITI I «a wsnsiilitlsscecstanigahatanbsbibilaaaccieestoees 41 19 60 2 
CO RRS ASI IS OR ne 109 52 161 
Barbour. ———— = = 57 20 77 
aye ee ee 19 4 23 
a = i a a 40 14 54 
a 16 21 37 
SRSIRL, Sccdiecncocdendestentiel 70 33 103 

e06ip-si TL UR uEReNPeCTerdeasDAne teboaaaes 136 48 184 
f ORG te cssscane SiommmmnnissankthesEeonsesks 162 90 253 4 
ee IC re ee 19 5 24 
ea ~ 17 53 
OG docs ko daiibbeli ebeedeckntchbbbaidiiehin 20 33 53 
I ae na ee 38 q 47 
TO ER an ero ig or ue Ne en” 46 6 52 I 
Cle * ae 16 7 23 
CD c.cclicnent pps cSienaidccpanbihnenta es tantascasesie 72 26 98 
Ch A RE IR ee 72 20 92 { 
Conecuh—....... sks Sscakbdddd Soonass 29 22 51 
Coosa — = 31 Il 42 
Covin — 100 33 133 1 
I ies 25 13 38 1 
Cc a anieepende bie cenecey cuedeneadaaenetine 60 40 100 
RIOUNE 5 ccscecrqcacaipenmnieetepiecesanabdbakbakou Grin akesonze= 78 36 ll4 
ATE. ARES I EI Re 105 28 133 g 
ce a rd 54 28 82 
EOS Weis Atiodt\ScencckSiccastenbbieseoeecmms ain 1l4 48 162 2 
Escambia............. 56 20 76 
Ce Sa ea 139 44 183 
ka: Se RS 20 3 23 
IONE. hecduervauaniie ia 235 Y 34 1 
NUT cctpeels pe iitFasika cinco sidshasbchbbbitetunneta 61 30 91 
OO SS Peete 6 3 9g 
0 ge eae 15 3 17 
Henry..........0.....- cididens 31 18 49 
2 Se eee er ae ee lll 61 172 
“ sede tent 2a 12 67 1 
SO RR ALT ARS BE RAAT ap rR 1141 549 1690 5 
| etn NE Aa? PR EAR TE 18 4 22 
ES ae 46 16 62 
pO” Gayo vedteaeenGorreetrer tans ne nS 2 y 33 
Se a ee 624 310 934 23 
RN 31 10 41 
Li adsiceccededdiddos racctaccastaiaiacem 23 12 35 
ROE, a nrgtrventeressoecediguabinaimassisaiaaanan 42 35 77 1 
1. eee eee Ee a, 2 sO 282 1 
RR TIO et aa ee eer a 21 5 26 1 
Marion... Se eee 16 n 24 1 
OS ae aa ay TT 18 ll4 2 
eee aT ee Sa 508 149 657 
Yer beeen aannatricsibvehscotecucdeuntiiin ina one ace « 
CER EOGNUEY disc cco piinatnninetie ° 
UI scadiatn apy caitbdeddanigin ee ie ae 98 20 118 1 
RE Serr a veal 15 6 21 
Pickens......... SiG ecetdonuiatedeeaedeel =< 18 4 32 
RIN oe OO ee 48 24 72 
Randolph 75 43 118 
Russell... 36 132 2 
BO CRIN, sac sevennataniesiirtipsntttanmntimsstbichacccen 26 17 43 
eo LE AOE ATO Tg PD 38 14 52 1 
Sumter_...... - 7 5 12 
jy. Oo rie tae ye oil 152 41 213 1 
OY aR Ta 152 77 229 4 
9 a a. 20 4 24 1 
A a ee 28 7 35 
Washington... 20 6 26 
WY AOU s cactinwisapaaiacbuwcenssbiasaaiceos mmmesetorcinehs 29 10 39 
"WH CORON sepsssinscenbnten shteevctensenasnne 16 4 20 
TOTAL (ALABAMA).............. 6227 2709 8936 69 


Enrollment Statistics 
Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of March 1, 1964) 
Women 
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Table V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Countries 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of March 1, 1964) 
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Enrollment Statistics Sl 


General Summary of Enrollment 1963-64 
SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER 1963-64 (os of Morch 1, 1964) 


Men Women Total 





Regular Session (Summer, Fall, and Winter). === = ===sEsE OE 3,546 12,002 
 - —  ———e 2.848 0.544 

Correspondence Study Courses. .............cccecccccesssseseseveeeensvsenneneeeseneeenes 338 271 609 

Short Courses and Conferences: 
Alabama Credit Union Conference... ..eseseeeeeeeeene ern 55 40 
Alabama Bankers Conference.....----.<.ssssssessserersenssvevenunreetennnansens 76 f Al 
Auburn Forestry Foruim...............ccccscscsceeeeeeeeneressnenemnnnennstansenten sO u sO 
Beef Cattle Short Courses... ccnceccnnccccccecccnnenenneeeeeeeeeeernnnneeenees 170 0 170 
Cotton Scouting School... n-ne cscs eee seseeenennenneen 70 0 70 
Cotton Short Course.......--..csecseeeene screen Sesiid bebbdbbibidownagSbhadaanae 50 0 50 
BEX Cathy Coc rear ea tects 356 s72 728 
Future Farmers of Alabama..... a a a 900 tD] 900 
Garden Club, Alabama State Conven Se oe aS SSE 0 280 +60 
Milk Sanitarians + — Plant Fieldmens’ ee eS 100 0 Oo 
Nurserymen and Lan era’ Conference................... jin 12 isl 
Officers Meeting County may pA ASSOCIAHOR 2 ..cccneeeeeeceeeceeseeees 8 0 8 
Soil Fertility COREE vecsnterremnsessaniotsahiatinew-emee—ams 150 0 150 
Southern Pasture Conference. 00.0... cccccessnunnncsnnnnncnneennecerennnnnnnnes 147 0 147 
Swine Evaluation Conference... ...-c0.s0ccesssssssseseeeeneenes octane 200 0 200 
Turf Grass Short Course...............-- aa 89 4 93 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers pe 2 300 0 300 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Workshop...................<-- “s 37 0 37 
Alabama P.T.A. Comference............ccsnncssetecnressreennnnrnnnnnensnennnnnenes 60 122 182 
Avi tenattics Conntterene <.. bgsaaiesigap iaiiiammmnnmererter re 41 a7 128 
Health and Physical Education Conference..............---.e 95 sO 175 
anbern esas Paper A fee woe, Foundation 

Administrators" eesenieee wanasenate e. Le 75 
Suteenetional Paper y ‘Foundation Program... =e * ao 70 
Learning Resources OT OR CBee oncvecceccnsnccasssscssserteessoeessesanemmrese ... ae 175 
Music Conference............... mn SET TT a a e 300 
Reading Conference............-.. ST II ; 35 105 130 
School Administrators’ Th a ES TT a 450 83 533 
Vocational Landscaping Workshop..... iia ssscettcetccuiuabeanibe’ ww 0 
Advanced pero ¢ Conference... ———— 32 0 32 
Advanced amics Conference... eT 23 0 23 
Alabama Highway ference......-....-- 170 0 170 
Alabama Plumbing and Gas Inspectors Short Course... am 50 0 50 
Carding Analysis Conference........-... sesaemmegsonbevoeeanses 55 0 55 
Carding and Spinning Conference nnn reser eae 300 0 300 
Closed- Voor Coal Clin Clin Sli hauiMencebhhad>e a4 0 24 
Sasineering Conference High School Student..........000——-- 120 0 120 
Physical Testing Climic..........----.---ssessenenennseesesneennennnnnnnnnnnes 50 0 50 
slaving and cnyini hag rey paneer Plie — ae eoeatemearete so : 4 
pinning Process pune lan 
Textile Slashing Short COUrSO......-------0-.0ceceesensssesnsreeenennnnnnnnens at 123 0 122 
Alabama Pharmaceutical S er anne teerrmvnn nner 114 14 ort 
Dru ug Merchandizing Mayor ap pt ETT a TONS" 38 Hs ° 
harmacy Advisory Group. ...ccee----rrrreeeeeceeenneerneenonnnemnnnnnnt a7 

Annual Veterinary Conference... -.---<--<<<-.c.---neossennennnnnnenennonenen 259 48 
Veterinary Conference for Post-Graduates....ncccce-sssonsrevvenes oad a eee OB 
GRAND OITA Did cc ccestnnnththnnstseinvonecs ed eed 19,838 


© Figures showing division to men and women not available. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Page 
Academic Eligibility . dsilipanvecceseuqupemnsans ee 
Academic poges eee ae 
Academic R tions .. a a en a ae ae as 
Amomnae Hon, Us Pree i. gamer snasssisaaciow—csay 
dministra niversi 2. ee 
Administration, anil ian Yate Guidance. "220 
Administrative Council —_ et 
Administrative Faculty .......0....---.0e. ween 
Das ORE nn csediacudenoeeee ianiad teat ag hee 72 
Freshman Class .occcccc..sseeceneees a astes 
Graduate Standing 0.0 .ccccccceceeee TE 
Non-Resident Students ........—.........-—. 76 
Ss A Destienty S065 a i-bee ool 76 
Students . adie ta 959 en SRST 
Advanced Standin Program ee 75 
Aeronautical Administration 0 0... _168 
Description of Courses —...00.......00........214 
EN gineering cece ceceescvvscreesanenens 169 
Description of Coumes SA ORI RIE a 
AFR as = aed 
= 226 
sae a sn Adininisteatin a ase ——4 
Agricultural Economics — sec tiealidtlertenes 17 
Agricultural Education = 154, 161 
Agricultural Engincering Scatbacaneemeetsobethaiehaiis 
Curriculum ........... 116 
Description of yaa 
Agricultural Experiment * Station “Staff... 41 
Agricultural Extension Service Staff ............ 49 
a wo Teeddineniiremmamnatttdt tied 345 
Agrees ane Bo Sap, OI," ROPP 2 
pe aoe, oe a a 123 
Descri of Courses ........ 226 
American Coll cA oii ites 72 
Anatomy and Histology 323 
[| ESS ee eee = hh 
Description of Courses 227 
Announced Quizzes 7 105 
itecture ie) r ...326 
Description “OF Courses —c. ceeesceere 229 
Architecture Honor Program .............°°128 
Art Fi srt age Gi A ee 130 
no urses . ermal 
Art Education ...... a en 
, 8 ESE _ 130 
COPING cactttccussiiniee prt 
Auburn Computer Center ..... 0.54. 206 
Auburn Dance rs . “=. 95 
Auburn Players ......-..-.0..-...... ; 95 
Auburn Research Foundation —..0-..... 63 
Auburn Union . ee 
Auburn University—Past and Present —_ 6] 
Auditing Fee =—_ syypeeee Oe 
Auditin Privilege Sine Sb Mat Sitaram bot oye, 


Automobile Registration .........0...........,]08 


Aviation, Auburn School $a eater nos ts nal 166 
| eer 
BUPROTRON ORY a ccces nik sch reee cess niceethi I 
J”, TA a ae 95 
** Carrie Salers 

120, 121 


ee Cotrane fs ce Botany and 
aebolony, ee 234, and Zoology- 


Entomol » page 3 
Board Charges Laie ES SienieleeR A 78, 80, ~ 
Board « o Semen EAE A erect tet he 
Botany ........... a ae 120 
Building op anor 
g 0 Department « Seer oO 
Deseri of Sere Ny | 
Business Administration SIRNAS emnesedhaahantiae 196 


Business Education  .......................--.........134 


Campus me Buildings 2. Ln ne es 
Change in es POAT idee diddnen daaegCacedaceete 82 
Change - Curriculum Fee on .......c.....ccccccese $2 

panes am of Studies .................... 99 
Chemistry Breakage Cast a reveeen 83 


Page 


Chemical Engineerin eperatant Rateeennen F } 
nt rot ews pute SpEaEpaseeteeeteereg eee 


PE NR II TIO LIPO 171 
ption of Courses —.............___....._..243 
eae SEE eeeennmrsyreesree = 
ation of Students ......................... 
Clothing and Textiles ——.............. sition 
Description of Courses ..............__...........274 
Committees, University oc... cccccccccseenccsceas 58 
Contents for General Information ................ 60 
Co-operative Education Program ..._... 86 
pondence Study Course Fees —..... 84 
Cotenpondienen. Ses Study Program ................. 7i 
CC aes eee 58 
Sauna a i amid 5 
Counseling Services o..eccceceneceeessesesveveueurenseanse a 
Educational . 90 
TS SIR LILIES an BO 
County and Home A Assi | eguetmedpides 51 
Credit for Work in Off-Campus Centers ....104 
Eiied) DmeGess ts ee Se Pe 05 
Ciiritialiies) baler netics, 100 


Dalry Manufacturing .ovvccccsnccccsccsmseeeeeeees.. 1 32 
ony | OE eR Ne YT 
Dairy Science 


nec my ion of Courses — “he 
er on ies Gries =snatiitninemnes OG 


Deferments, Universal Military Training SLT. 
Deficiencies, ee a mt He 
Degree Requirements 2 cccccecccccsvencceeeeee 107 
Departmental and Professional sanceabcsite? 97 


Harsh ones ea ate BOS ET POP Te LI 109 
1 Dissertation Microfilming Fee ...... 84 
Dormbtorics 
5 Women's re ae sear t 
rama Arts ucation PLAIN PEP ENTUNEEE 
Drama ent . pEnESpUNNUNL pas sUibeemaaenaen 
Desert of F Covutses SSS sta es | 246 
Duplicate Diploma F ae a 
Economics 
_ Description of Courses .. a. weer et 
Economic Theory and History 0.0.0.0... 248 
Education. Cusriculum ......... ery 
ucation 
tudent. Veroona eprecs Service , i 
Baincobonal Berefits for Veseenna > eublihhiideeaccadtt 87 
Educational Counseling 20 .....cccccccceepeeeeecee 90 
Educational Television —........... 64, 96 


Electrical Engineering ..........._......_-... 17) 


RCN oi a <a cece LIK es ee 172 

Description of Courses — ....... ..254 
Elementary Education —...................152, 158 

Description of icles fs eon aa se 1s haa 25 
Emeriti, 1963 . 6 8 er 
Employment SE Vieira cated 


Engineering Curriculum... 0.0.2... een LOT 
Engineering Extension Service ....__ 6, 166 


Engineering Graphics ...... << iin 2560 
English ucation .......... quested ee 
English 

eens of Courses . Saivralivercemraien i 
English Requirements 20000. o0..6¢-2c.-- essere 100 


Enrollment and Sag Attendance __............ 98 
Enrollment Statisti 
Entomology «0.22... eo - 
entingtiogs and Grades ............... uu. -)04 
pee and Reports oo... ccccen. 


Experimental 8 Station Properties Te caal 7 
Extension Tae = .'83 


Faculty and Staff 7 

Family Life and Early Childhood Eduention Mu 
Description of Courses ...... 

Fees an Othes Cha 

Fields of Stacty TTT PTE 

er eat. eae 

Financial Aid) —....................-, 81, 85 


GENERAL INDEX 


Fisheries ..............-.- ee 
Foods and Nutrition ............. eas 

Description of Courses . SI 
Forcien Languages 





Description Of Courses ..oocccccccccccseceseeee B61 
Forestry - Renn LISS. <a S, | D 

De “scription OE, OOURIINE Aston ee ...263 
Forestry Honors Program ............... sdnaababibhs 119 
Forestry Management 220.00... cceccaceee 118 
Foundations of Education 

Description of Courses ...00..00.. .....— -..260 
Fraternities 

Honorary, Professional ~........---.cccccccus 96, 97 

| ae EEN » _ 
BGR 5 cicicsccccccescsssssssssssbaaetzasee teint 262 


General Business 
Deseription of Courses ......0.000...... 249 


General Elective Courses... ....-- S11 
Geography 
De mm aote Oe 
Description of icsctatcnt © Scapa S anti aine aan 
Glee Clubs ...... 2 : SON TTC 
Government, Sedan nace accesses 93 


Grading System Sik sie ecocielebey-dhemememenbbbbiAhs 


Graclates Combed)  ...scceccsveececconsinnenndssssssesia 58 
Graduate Placement Service ................. 90 
Graduate OP a REI | 
Gaslndte -BehOdh “ic. cessed ishitiscemnnnne 207 
Graduate School Fellowships: 

ad «Assistants bips co occccccceesssccccecerceeeeenees 85 
Graduate Standing Re 


Graduate Student Fees NT ae) | 
Graduate Work 


<c ncetiunatectbuteresssndtddliaeedenierraeaeas 132 
: ie BGO on scsi ccecaccsvcctsctesannLeppepemnenerenretins 145 
Home Economics  ........cccccessssssssscesseeeeeeeeee 19 


OR re 138 
Graduation FF@@  qcscinssicsnedenatstetieltindsseeiiees 


Graduation Honors .. Se 
Grant-in-Aid Research Program Se iL. 
BY Arpliiae. | CHACHOG.  ccececoccsaevcensdannssesaenvcussseuan 83 
rey sical Education, 
Recreation sasiedivtbocoustil foie, Eiitoe, ROO 
Decl eo ee 
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